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I 


Cunningham,! nearly every aspect of English commercial and industrial 

history has become the subject of a rapidly-growing volume of studies. 
Strangely enough for a maritime country the only significant exception has 
been merchant shipping.” There is nothing in English comparable to the work 
of Vogel, Mollat or Christensen on the continent, and certainly nothing to 
approach the care currently lavished, for example, on agrarian problems or 
overseas trade. 

The purpose of this paper is to attempt to repair something of this omission 
by examining certain aspects of ship-owning and operating on the East Coast— 
here taken as reaching from roughly Berwick to the north bank of the Thames 
estuary—between about 1450 and 1550. The importance of this century—the 
greatest age of discovery, witnessing some of the most remarkable feats of navi- 
gation ever achieved under sail—needs no emphasis. The economic back- 
ground to England’s initially modest, even indifferent, showing in the resulting 
struggle for maritime empire in the New World is familiar enough through 
the prodigious labours of Schanz, and more recently through the work of 
Professors Gray, Postan and Fisher: a story of decline in foreign trade in the 
second half of the fifteenth century, not checked until the 1470’s, followed by a 
resurgence lasting till 1550 or thereabouts, to which the word boom has been 
freely applied. 


Sc= the publication, almost a century ago, of the classics of Schanz and 


1 G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik gegen Ende des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1881); W. Gunning- 
ham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce (Cambridge, 1882). 

2 Thus for the period under review there are only M. Oppenheim, A History of the Ad- 
ministration of the Royal Navy and Merchant Shipping, 1509-1660 (1896) ; J. A. Williamson, Maritime 
Enterprise, 1485-1558 (Oxford, 1913) ; D. Burwash, English Merchant Shipping 1460-1540 (Toronto, 
1947), all of which leave many questions unanswered, and cf. the remarks of Walther Vogel, 
‘Zur Grésse der europdischen Handelsflotten im fiinfzehnten, sechzehnten und siebzehnten 
Jahrhundert’, in Festschrift Dietrich Schafer zum siebzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht (Jena, 1915), pp. 
268-333, especially p. 270. ion ; 

3 H, L. Gray, ‘English Foreign Trade from 1446 to 1482’, in Studies in English Trade in the 
Fifteenth Century, ed. Eileen Power and M. M. Postan (1933) (hereafter cited as Power and 
Postan), pp. 1-38; F. J. Fisher, ‘Commercial Trends and Policy in Sixteenth-Century England’, 


Economic History Review, X (1939-40), 95-117- 
527 
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This in fact is an epitome of London’s commerce, for the fortunes of the 
provinces have received little attention.! Yet even in the opening decades of 
the sixteenth century, and despite some notable setbacks, the East: Coast (as 
defined above) and its hinterland still contained, as they had two hundred 
years earlier, 13 of the 25 most populous and opulent towns of the kingdom, 
and were of capital consequence in the country’s economy.” But with the passa- 
ge of time the pattern, as the volume, of their trade had undergone obvious 
and radical change. In the 1450’s, war and other disasters had closed many 
markets, particularly the more distant and vulnerable—the Baltic, Iceland, 
Gascony— and though some were re-opened towards the turn of the century, 
few re-attained anything approaching their original importance. Thus from 
about 1450 almost the whole of the region’s trade, as indeed most of the 
country’s, was funnelled into the one short channel to the Low Countries—a 
trade based on the export of cloth, coal, lead and inferior northern wools, and 
on the import of textiles, vegetables, fish and an ever increasing range of luxury 
goods—whilst contacts with the Baltic and Scandinavia, which had appeared 
so promising in the reigns of Henry IV and V, shrank into insignificance in 
the face of Hanseatic competition until the Elizabethan age.? Similarly, and 
notwithstanding some short term fluctuations, the old-established and once 
fundamental flow of wool to Calais had declined irrevocably long before the 
Staple town was lost to France. But meanwhile another ancient trade, that with 
Gascony, disrupted during the final phases of the Hundred Years War, 
showed some signs of recovery, and in the 1480’s wine ships re-appear, though 
in lesser strength than previously, in all the major ports of the Coast. More 
impressive was the developing connexion with Normandy and northern France, 
with England exporting—after roughly 1460—hbasically the same commodi- 
ties as to the Low Countries, but receiving in exchange wine, salt, fruit and 
textiles.4 Likewise Portugal and Spain, which in the fourteenth century had 
attracted vessels from as far afield as Berwick and Hartlepool, were revisited 
in the 1500’s by ships from Hull and East Anglia bringing cloth, lead and 
grain, and taking away wine, oil and iron.® And so too, though in the far 
North the heroic days of the ‘Iceland Venture’ had passed by the 1450’s, the 
cod fishery in those desolate waters flourished in the fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries,® as did the ever-prolific herring fisheries off ‘the Out Isles 
of Scotland’ and on the coasts of Yorkshire, South Lincolnshire and Norfolk’. 


1 For the East Coast the only detailed study is that of J. N. Bartlett, ‘The Expansion and 
Decline of York in the Later Middle Ages’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. XII (1959), 17-33, and see 
also P. Ramsey, “Overseas Trade in the Reign of Henry VII: The evidence of Customs Ac- 
counts’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. VI (1953), 173-182. 

2 W. G. Hoskins, ‘English Provincial Towns in the Early Sixteenth Century’, Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society, 5th ser. VI (1956), 1-19. 

3 Power and Postan, pp. 91-153; N. J. M. Kerling, Commercial Relations of Holland and Zeeland 
with England from the Late Thirteenth Century to the Close of the Middle Ages (Leyden, 1954), pp. 51-6, 
171. Newcastle and Hull ships were trading to the Baltic and Scandinavia by the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century, Calendar of Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII, 
ed. J. S. Brewer, J. Gairdner and R. H. Brodie (1864-1932) (hereafter cited as L.P.), IX, no. 
323, and cf. Bartlett, art. cit. p. 31. 

4 - Mollat, Le Commerce Maritime Normand 4 la fin du Moyen Age (Paris, 1952), PP. 97, 134-43, 
149, 100-9. 

° P.R.O., H.C.A. 13/4, fols. 218-18v, 244; G. Connell-Smith, Forerunners of Drake (1954), p. 
11; Bartlett, loc. cit. 

6 L.P. VI, no. 1380; Oppenheim, of. cit. pp. 89-90; E. M. Carus-Wilson, Medieval Merchant 
aE (1954), pp. 98-142; G. J. Marcus, ‘The English Dogger’, Mariner’s Mirror, XL (1954) 
294-6. 

PTET INEGI sal (yn LIE, Wal), WDE Oppenheim, loc. cit. 
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Inshore trade is more elusive, and not until the emergence of a system of 
Coastal Customs in 1549 is it possible to determine its pattern. Much was then 
purely local—there was, for instance, little contact with the South-West or 
West of England—and consisted of regional capitals, such as Hull or New- 
castle, supporting the shipping and economies of galaxies of minute neighbour- 
ing ‘creeks and havens’ by importing food from them and supplying in ex- 
change small quantities of wine and luxuries. More important were the inter- 
changes between the larger ports: thus Newcastle sent coal, salt and salmon 
to the Humber, and took wine in return, whilst Yarmouth and Lynn provided 
the North-East with grain and herring. Overshadowing this extensive commer- 
ce was the movement of a wide range of foodstuffs from all parts of the Coast— 
salmon from the Tweed, grain from Yorkshire, assorted ‘cremery wares’ from 
East Anglia—to London, and the re-export to the provinces from the capital 
of continental and even more exotic goods.! But the vital and expanding 
traffic was the carriage of coal from the Tyne to East Anglia (from where it 
was often reshipped) and London—a trade of immense importance in com- 
pensating for the decline in provincial overseas commerce, and in stimulating 
the growth of shipping. There is little reason to suggest that this pattern had 
been radically different in the preceding century, though doubtless the turn- 
over had been slower. Earlier movements of large quantities of East Anglian 
grain to Scotland and the North, and of Scottish fish in the opposite direction 
are well attested, and an Admiralty case in 1538 shows that London fish- 
mongers, who might spend as much as £1,400 at a time on Berwick salmon, 
had by that date firmly established relations with the Border.2 Moreover it 
would appear, both from the mining accounts of the church of Durham, and 
from re-exports from Lynn and Yarmouth, that the volume of early coastwise 
coal shipments from the Tyne, particularly in the late fifteenth century, has 
been greatly underestimated.? 

Quantitative measurement, which in any case is limited by the evidence to 
overseas trade, is another matter. As rough indices—and despite the apparent 
plethora of statistical material they can never be more—quinquennial aver- 
ages for exports of wool and cloth, and of the value of goods paying poundage, 
have been calculated from the Enrolled Customs for Boston, Hull, Lynn, Ips- 
wich, Yarmouth and Newcastle for 1415-1545.4 From these it is clear that 
if within the period under review, i.e. 1450-1550, there was a cyclical move- 
ment of slump and boom, of collapse in the second half of the fifteenth century 
followed by revival in the opening decades of the sixteenth/—and the rhythm 


1 These remarks are based on P.R.O., Exchequer, Particulars of Customs and P.R.O., High 
Court of Admiralty records, and will be developed more fully elsewhere. See also N.S.B. 
Gras, The Evolution of the English Corn Market (Cambridge, Mass. 1915), and F. J. Fisher, “The 
Development of the London Food Market, 1540-1640’, Econ. Hist. Rev. V (1934-5); 46-64. 

2 P.R.O., H.C.A. 13/3, fols. 45, 57v-58. For the Scottish fish trade to East Anglia see P- RIOR 
E 122/97/8; 98/5; 205/2; H.C.A. 13/1, fol. 50v, and L.P. IV(i), no. 804; IV/ii), no. 5045. For 
the grain trade see L.P. III (ii), no. 3173; XI, no. 1229; XIX(i), no. 194. 

3 J. U. Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry (1932), argues there was an enormous and 
sudden expansion in coal production after 1550. Some reasons for believing this was in fact a 
continuation of an earlier growth will be given elsewhere. 

4 Using the Tables of Enrolled Customs in Power and Postan and in Schanz, Englische 
Handelspolitik, 11, supplemented by material kindly supplied by Mr Peter Ramsey. The imper- 
fections of the Customs as a statistical source are well known, but the uniformity of the picture 
they present in the present instance — the appearance of a similar trend in a wide range of 
ports — postulates something more than coincidence, and is strong testimony to their value. 

5 Whilst we are still justified in speaking of a boom in the first half of the sixteenth century — 
a 300 per cent increase in the poundage average at Hull in 1485-1505 and at Lynn in 1490-1510, 
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is clearly discernible in almost all the figures—this, as far as the East Coast 
was concerned, was but a transient phase in a much more fundamental process 
of decline. Boston, for instance, never managed to recapture anything of its 
former affluence, and dwindled rapidly into insignificance: by 1475~80 its 
wool average was only about half that of 1415-20, and after 1505 it ran merely 
to hundreds of sacks—and sometimes barely to that—compared with the 
thousands of the earlier period.1 Under Henry VII Hull and Lynn both made 
spectacular recoveries, with Hull momentarily regaining the heights of the 
early 1400’s in 1500-5, but during the reign of Henry VIII they either re- 
turned to, or were once more moving towards, the depressed levels of the mid- 
fifteenth century.2 Even in Ipswich, where on the whole the picture was less 
gloomy, with poundage values higher in the 1500’s than ever before, the 
maximum cloth average after 1500—2,934 in 1540-5—was only some 63 per 
cent of the previous peak—4,635 in 1435—-40.8 The exceptions were Yarmouth— 
though here too there was a collapse at the end of the period—where cloth 
exports grew at a phenomenal rate after the turn of the century, so that by 
1515-20 the average stood at roughly six times that of 1450-5 and over five 
times that of 1415-20,4 and Newcastle, where by a similar process, the 
poundage figure in 1540-5 was something like three times that of the early 
1400’s.° 

What the provinces lost, as is now well known, the capital gained. For the 
East Coast this overall decline is most clearly revealed in the figures for its 
vital cloth exports. In absolute terms there was a slight increase in the early 


and the amazing growth of cloth exports from Yarmouth in 1500-20 are eloquent as to its 
extent (see below, ns. 2 and 4) —it is equally clear that its benefits were far from evenly distributed, 
and that even in the ports just mentioned it was a fairly short process effectively over by about 
1520-30. 

1 The figure in 1415-20 was 2,122 sacks (excluding fells). By 1475-80 it was down to 1,096, 
and despite some momentary recovery (e.g. 1500—5) to 172 in 1540-5. 

2 Hull’s cloth average in 1415-20 was 2,317 cloths, rising to 3,621 in 1425-30, and staying at 
about 3,000 until 1450. Thereafter there was a sharp fall, broken only in 1475-80, to less than 
1,000 in 1465-90. A revival after 1490 carried the figure back to over 3,000 by 1500-5, but this 
was not sustained, and another precipitate fall again brought it below 1,000 after 1530. Simi- 
larly the poundage average dropped, despite occasional rallies, from £11,379 in 1415-20 to 
£1,773 in 1485-90. A brisk recovery then lifted it to £7,325 by 1500-5 but thereafter there was 
a fall, only temporarily interrupted, to £3,630 in 1540-5. 

At Lynn the cloth average fell from 1,933 in 1440-5 to 95 in 1470-5. It stood at between 250 
and 460 in the late fifteenth century, rising steeply to 837 in 1505—-10, only to drop again to 
roughly 200 till 1530, and to as little as 55 by 1540-5. The poundage figure fell sharply from 
£6,830 in 1415-20 to £661 in 1490-5, and then rose abruptly to £2,821 in 1505-10. After 
another setback in 1510-20 it remained at over £2,000 till 1530, and then sank to £1,831 in 
1540-5. 

3 The cloth figure moved from 1,510 cloths in 1415-20 to over 4,000 in 1435-50, then falling 

to below 2,000 in 1455-70, and to less than 1,000 in 1470-1500. A sharp resurgence brought it 
to 2,154 in 1505-10, and after a reverse in 1510-25 it rose to over 2,900 in 1540-5. The poundage 
average stood between £3,500 and £4,000 in 1415-35, falling to £874 by 1460-5. It then rose 
steeply, reaching well over £4,000 in 1505-20 and 1525-30, but dropped thereafter to £2,959 
in 1540-5. 
_ 4 The figure fluctuated violently between 1,000 and 400 cloths in 1415-60 before falling to 95 
in 1470-5. After 1495 a steep upward movement carried it, despite occasional hesitations, to 
over 4,000 in 1515-20, but thereafter it dropped, almost without interruption, to 479 in 1540-5. 
The poundage average fell, notwithstanding short term fluctuations, from £4,542 in 1415-20 to 
£1,331 in 1470-5. It then rose sharply, and practically unbrokenly, to £5,412 in 1525-30, after 
which it plunged to £2,948 in 1540-5. 

Ce i varied wildly from £380 to £1,100 in 1415-1500. After 1505 it rose steeply — passing 
£2,000 in 1515-20 — and, following a minor setback in 1520-30, reached a climax of £2,654 in 
1540-5. 
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sixteenth as compared with the late fifteenth century, but despite the benefits 
of a provincial boom the rate of growth was so infinitesimal as against London’s 


that the Coast’s share of the total number of cloths shipped dropped sub- 
stantially :1 


Cloths exported (all types) 


Total BE. Coast As % of total 
1445-80 1,392,000 158,000 11%, 
1510-45 3,567,000 176,000 5% 
II 


Trade figures in themselves, however, are a poor index to the calls made 
on shipping. Thus although the expansion of London’s commerce encroached 
on that of the outports, this very growth provided some compensation in that 
the resultant demand for extra tonnage gave employment to provincial vessels. 
As the declining wool trade, for instance, became concentrated in the capital 
after 1450, London wool sailings show the following pattern :3 


Total By E. Coast ships 
1452-3 28 4 
1487-8 89 24 
1490-1 21 — 
1541-2 73 23 


Again, changing styles of ship design, or merely the chance of what vessels 
were available at a given time could mean that more or fewer were needed to 
move roughly the same amount of freight. Similarly the value of cargoes is 
no indication of the opportunities of employment open to shipping. Manu- 
factured and luxury goods, for example, of high price but small bulk—such as 
cloth, which during the century under review displaced wool as an export— 
required little tonnage for their transport, whereas bulk commodities, though 
of low value in relation to their volume, provided a powerful stimulus to ship- 
ping by their heavy demands on hold space. Thus at Newcastle, with its 
growing coal traffic, the rate of sailings was remarkably brisk in the early 
1500’s, yet in terms of currency the town’s commerce was the least on the Coast 
—less than a fifth of that of Hull, where, however, with cloth as a major 
export, sailings were appreciably lower. 

But the basic problem in attempting to correlate statistics of trade and ship- 
ping is to determine whether or not there were any significant fluctuations 
in the size of the vessels employed, otherwise, for the most obvious reasons, 
equations based merely on numbers are largely meaningless. Exact measure- 
ment was notoriously not one of the strong points of the age, and a ship’s 
size—i.e. carrying capacity—was held to be simply a matter to be settled by 
observation during the early years of her life: ‘no owner nor master of a ship, 


1 Source, Power and Postan, Appendix B; Schanz, of. cit. II, omitting the insignificant cloth 
trade of Newcastle and Boston, and given in round figures. Within the same period the Coast’s 


share of wine imports fell from 14 per cent to 8 per cent. 
2 London accounted for about 50 per cent of all wool exports in 1445-80, and about 60 
per cent in 1510-45 (calculated from Power and Postan, Appendix B and Table of Enrolled 


Customs, and from Schanz, op. cit. II). ae ; 
3 Source, P.R.O. Customs. ‘Sailing’ throughout this article is used to denote an arrival or a 


departure. Figures, unless stated, do not give the numbers of ships. 
4 See below, pp. 334-5. 
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balinger, or crayer being newly made ...’, it was deposed in an Admiralty 
case in 1541, ‘can warrant the same for her burden...’.1 Nevertheless it is clear 
that throughout the period the majority of the vessels owned or employed on 
the Coast, or for that matter anywhere in Europe, were, by modern standards, 
minute—as indeed they always had been, and as they remained until the 
nineteenth century. Under Henry IV and V 68 per cent of the English ships 
hired by the crown were less than 100 ton, and in 1449-51, 52 per cent. In 
1513 of some 167 craft at Yarmouth only 36 were over 50 ton, and a fairly 
comprehensive return in 1544 of all the vessels owned on the East Coast shows 
86 per cent were under 100 ton.? 

But at the same time there were important variations in the numbers and 
size of ships over about 150 ton. The great ‘hulks’ of the Baltic cities, formerly 
so common in Hull and the East Anglian ports, became rare visitors after 
1500 as merchants of the Hanse, like other aliens, increasingly concentrated 
their activities in London. Furthermore the first sixty years or so of the fif- 
teenth century had witnessed the building in England, probably on the lines 
of large continental craft,? of a group of vessels whose size has endowed them, 
like the Great Eastern, with the immortality of freaks: John Taverner’s Grace 
Dieu at Hull, ‘as large as a carrack or larger’, Canynges’ Mary and John (?g00 
ton) at Bristol, and some others a little less ambitious.4 Possibly these were 
designed—inopportunely enough, as it transpired—to meet the demands of 
the Bordeaux and Baltic trades, though it seems more likely that they were 
simply characteristic expressions of an ebullience induced by the commercial 
prosperity of the opening decades of the century. But after about 1470, or at 
the latest 1500, and apart from naval construction—always a law unto itself— 
there was a general movement away from such vessels. Thus the shipping 
owned on the East Coast in 1544 can be classified as follows :5 


150 ton and above 100-149 ton 40-9ggton Under 4o ton 


Aldburgh I 5 3 
Dunwich 13 B 
Hull 6 14 2 
Ipswich I I 5 3 
Lowestoft 4 II 

Lynn I 8 3 
Newcastle I 8 31 3 
Southwold I 7] 2 
Yarmouth 7 18 7 
Others 2 41 27 
Total 2 31 153 54 


In this there is nothing comparable to the sizes which had been attained a 
century earlier. The biggest ship at Newcastle in 1544 was 160 ton, as against 
at least two of 250-300 ton in 1465-6, and the assertion in a lawsuit of 1510 
that ‘in tyme past shippes of Foure or fyve hundred tonne weght’ had used the 


1 P.R.O., H.C.A. 13/4, fol. 284v. 

® Calculated from Burwash, English Merchant Shipping, pp. 154, 178-9. For the evidence of 
1544, see below, n.5, and cf. also Kerling, Commercial Relations, p. 173; Mollat, Commerce 
Maritime, pp. 340-3; and F. Braudel, La Méditerranée et le Monde méditerranéen & Vépoque de Philippe 
IT (Paris, 1949), pp. 249-53. 

3 Even the greatest of these, of course, was only about the size of a quite modest present-day 
coaster, 

4 Oppenheim, Administration of the Royal Navy, pp. 19-21; Carus-Wilson, Medieval Merchant 
Venturers, pp. 88-9. 

5 Source, P.R.O., S.P.1/183, fols. 114-15v, and a conflation of L.P. XITX(i), nos, 109, 114-17, 
and 140(vi), The tonnage of some small ports is, however, either missing or too low. 
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port.! So also in the early 1400’s Orwell possessed a vessel of about 700 ton, 
and in 1512 there appears the Christ of Lynn (300 ton), both far larger than 
anything to be found in East Anglia in 1544, when the maximum reached was 
only 160, or possibly 200 ton. And again in Hull there was nothing bigger than 
140 ton in 1544 and 240 ton in 1520, compared with the onetime grandeur 
of Taverner’s carrack and references in the mid-fifteenth century to craft of 
280, 360 and 400 ton.2 

Less impressionistic evidence of this ascendancy of the small ship is the 
fact that in trades which remained basically constant in nature and direction 
—not moving, that is, from long to short hauls, or from fractional to bulk 
cargoes—a comparatively modest increase in value could produce an enormous 
growth in the volume of sailings, as the accompanying examples show.® 


Value of Trade Sailings 
Ipswich, 1458-9 £ 5,400 40 
1505-6 £ 6,400 167 
Hull, 1466-7 £10,600 121 
1519-20 £15,000 209 
Lynn, 1464-5 £, 2,800 51 
1503-4 £ 5,000 127 


But the most graphic, and at the same time the most precise indication of the 
disappearance of large vessels from the Coast, comes from the fall in the size 
of average coal shipments from Newcastle after 1450. The figures drop sharply 
till the turn of the century, then make something of a recovery, only to fall 
again after 1550:4 


Average 

shipment 

(chalders) 
1465-6 50 
1488-9 30 
1499-1500 20 
1512-13 20 
1543-4 30 
1552-3 20 


This triumph of the small ship, which has been completely overlooked by 
English historians—many of whom, in fact, argue the exact opposite ®—was 
not something peculiar to the East Coast, nor was it symptomatic of some 
disastrous economic decline. The change was almost universal: ‘Die kleznen’, 
as a shrewd observer wrote from Bruges in 1478, ‘haben die grossen Schiffe ganz 


1 Select Cases before the King’s Council in the Star Chamber, commonly called the Court of Star Chamber, 
ed. I.S. Leadam (Selden Soc. 1rg11), II, 70. 

2 Letters and Papers relating to the War with France, 1512-13, ed. A. Spont (Navy Rec. Soc. 1897), 
pp. 82, 96; L.P. III (ii), no. 3493; Recesse und andere Akten der Hansetage, 1477-1530, ed. D. Schafer 
(Leipzig, 1881-90), II, no. 511 (24); Oppenheim, loc. cit; Burwash, op. cit. pp. 89-90. 

3 Calculated from the Tables of Enrolled Customs in Power and Postan, and in Schanz, 
Englische Handelspolitik, 11, and from material kindly supplied by Mr Peter Ramsey. Each 
entry covers twelve months. Wool has been valued at £5 a sack, wine at £4 a tun, and broad- 
cloths at 30 shillings each. To evaluate general trade it has been assumed that Hanse merchants 
accounted for two-thirds of the goods paying petty custom. For sailings see below, Appendix I. 

4 Source, P.R.O. E 122/107/57; 108/2; 108/4; 109/1; 109/9; 110/11, given in round figures. 
I have assumed the chalder to have remained constant, see below, p. 336. 

5 E.g. Williamson, Maritime Enterprise, pp. 342, 3713; Burwash, op. cit. pp. x1, 97. 
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vertrieben’.! Thus Christensen has established that the average tonnage of 
Dutch craft trading to the Baltic in the mid-sixteenth century was about 170 
ton.2 Similarly Professor Braudel has shown that until ¢. 1580 ships of 100 ton 
were used in Spanish fleets to the New World, and that in the same period, 
and for a further hundred years and more, French commerce to the Baltic 
was largely carried in vessels of 30-50 ton, whilst much, and probably the 
majority, of the foreign shipping working to Spain in the reign of Philip II 
was of roughly 80-100 ton.? The East Coast figures for 1544 are therefore in 
complete harmony with a general trend — the persistence of basic sizes 
which had prevailed for much of the Middle Ages, and which were destined 
to a further long lease of life. Nor, as this evidence shows, are there any grounds 
for assuming that in England this trend was reversed by the allegedly beneficial 
effects of early Tudor navigation policy, and even as late as 1572 the average 
burthen of Elizabethan merchantmen was still as low as 42 ton.4 

The popularity of the small vessel is not difficult to explain. For England 
there is the simple reason of the concentration of trade into short runs, for which 
‘sreat’ ships were useless, the more so since many of the approaches and har- 
bours used, both at home and abroad, were notoriously bad. In 1520 the Mer- 
cers’ Company tactfully refused Henry VIII’s proffered loan of a man-of-war, 
pointing out the hazards, for a vessel of her size, of the shallows of the Nether- 
lands’ coast, and in the 1540’s the Elizabeth of Newcastle (160 ton) was reckoned 
unable to enter Calais by reason of her ‘great burden’.6 More generally it 
seems that the really big ship was uneconomic in anything but the most 
distant trades. She was slow, difficult to freight in full, required a disproportion- 
ately large crew, and was a very considerable risk in the absence of a developed 
system of marine insurance. On the other hand something under 100 ton, 
comparatively cheap, easy to lade and man, quickly turned round, and usually 
able to reach even the most awkward ports and coasts, had obvious merits 1n 
an age of exploration and commercial expansion. 


Itt 


With these factors established we can now examine more closely the evidence 
of the Customs.® By a simple process of counting heads, i.e. arrivals and de- 
partures, it is possible to give some indication of the extent and fluctuations of 
activity on the Coast — and it must be stressed that in view of the changes 
in ship sizes it is activity alone which such an analysis can measure. On the 
whole, and apart from distortions produced by war,’ the pattern of sailings is 
that of trade. The most active, as the most flourishing, ports were Newcastle, 


1 Aloys Schulte, Geschichte der grossen Ravensburger Handelsgesellschaft (Stuttgart and Berlin, 


1923), III, 413; Braudel, of. cit. p. 253. This is not to say, of course, that there were not many 
large vessels, particularly Iberian and Hanseatic, still at sea. 

aD TNS 1s Christensen, Dutch Trade to the Baltic about 1600 (Copenhagen, 1941), p. 94. 

3 Braudel, op. cit. pp. 249-53, and see also Vogel, ‘Zur Grésse der europaischen Handels- 
flotten’, pp. 283, 305, and Mollat, of. cit. pp. 342-3. 

4 Vogel, art. cit. p. 321, using Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, Addenda, 1566-79, 
Pp. 441, and omitting craft under 20 ton. But cf. Williamson, of. cit. pp. 208-15, and L. A. 
Harper, The English Navigation Laws (New York, 1939), p- 32. 

Acts of Court of the Mercers’ Company, 1453-1527, ed. F. D. Watney and L. Lyell (Cambridge 
1936), p. 523; L.P. XIX (i), no. 107. : 

6 See below, Appendix I. 

? Thus the threat, or outbreak of war with Scotland drove Hull and Newcastle merchants, 
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Ipswich and Yarmouth,! and almost everywhere the first half of the sixteenth 
century brought more activity than the second half of the fifteenth. It will be 
noticed, however, that through the fall in the size of vessels the ratio of trade 
value to sailings was lower in the 1500's than in the 1460’s, and that for reasons 
already explained the same ratio was higher in cloth ports, such as Ipswich 
and Hull, than in Newcastle, where the dominant traffic was the export of 
coal, much of which, in any case, was lifted by ships which arrived in ballast.2 
Further, despite the development of a brisk rate of sailings in the North-East 
and in East Anglia,® total growth (i.e. the increase in the sum of native and 
alien sailings) seems in general to have been less impressive on the East Coast 
than elsewhere. Comparing the boom years of the 1500’s with the 1460’s the 
rate of increase was roughly twelvefold at Ipswich and nearly fourfold at 
Newcastle, but only twofold at Lynn and Yarmouth, and at Boston and Hull 
barely this. In the South, on the other hand, at places handling more or less 
the same size of vessel—Plymouth, Poole, Chichester, Bridgewater—the figures 
were driven up more steeply, often by a phenomenal volume of Dutch and 
North French shipping working vigorously in short cross-Channel hauls.4 
Where, however, the East Coast showed itself most flourishing was in the rise 
in sailings by English vessels.6 Taking the same dates the increase was over 
twentyfold at Ipswich, almost sevenfold at Lynn, sixfold at Yarmouth, three- 
fold at Hull, and nearly twofold at Boston, with Newcastle alone remaining 
static (though even here the figure for 1499-1500 was something like three 
times that of 1465-6). Nowhere on the Coast, apart from Newcastle and Ips- 
wich, was the alien rate anything of this order, so that the rise in native sailings 
was both absolute and relative: at Ipswich they stood at between 50 and 70 
per cent of the total c. 1500-40, at between approximately 50 and 60 per cent 
at Hull, at about 60 per cent at Lynn, and between 60 and 75 per cent at 
Yarmouth 6—roughly doubling that is, and in places more than doubling, the 
percentages of the 1460’s. This was a far more impressive showing than that 
of the Channel ports, overshadowed by continental competition: within the 
period c. 1460-1520 native sailings never moved above 56 per cent of the total 
at Plymouth, 44 per cent at Chichester and Southampton, and 39 per cent at 
Poole, and after the first decade of the sixteenth century the balance appears 
to have become increasingly unfavourable.’ The only exceptions in the East 


whose commerce was especially exposed, to make increased use of alien shipping to avoid 
capture — hence the high rate of alien sailings from Hull in the 1540’s, and from Newcastle in 
1512-13 and the 1540's. 

1 This does not mean their trade was of the greatest value. In this sense Hull, though in 
decline, retained its ancient pre-eminence. Thus in 1505-6 the figures for total trade were: 
Hull, £15,200; Yarmouth, £7,000; Ipswich, £6,400; Lynn, £5,700; Boston, £4,000; Newcastle, 
£2,900. These are round figures, as are the totals on p. 233, and calculated at the same rates. I 
am obliged to Mr Ramsey for this material. 

2 The ratio of trade value to sailings was 88:1 at Hull in 1466-7, and 72:1 in 1519-20. At 
Newcastle it was 40:1 in 1465-6 and 10:1 in 1512-13. 

3 Only Chichester, equally well sited for short runs to the Low Countries and France, 
outstripped Ipswich. 

4 Comparing Boston, 1466-7 with 1502-3; Hull, 1466-7 with 1519-20; Lynn, 1464-5 with 
1503-4; Yarmouth, 1460-1 with 1533-4; Ipswich, 1458-9 with 1546-7, and Newcastle 1465-6 
with 1512-13, figures as in Appendix I, and cf. Burwash, English Merchant Shipping, pp. 217, 220, 
229, 232, and Mollat, Commerce Maritime, p. 145. 


5 Including Calais ships. ae 
6 During this period, it should be noted, the much discussed Tudor Navigation Acts were 


largely in abeyance, cf. the preambles to 7 Henry VIII ¢. 2 and 32 Henry VIII c. 14. Trade, not 


the aspirations of statesmen, governed the fortunes of shipping. 
? Native sailings (i.e. by English and Calais vessels) at Plymouth fell from 261 ( 56 per cent of 
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were Boston—sufficiently explained by economic disaster—and Newcastle, 
where overseas coal exports were largely in foreign hands whilst the heaviest 
local tonnage found ample employment in the monopolistic trade of the city’s 
Merchant Adventurers. 

The actual increase in lifting power, however, was doubtless considerably 
less than these figures, uncorrected for variations in ship sizes, would suggest. 
Exact measurement is impossible, though we may perhaps arrive at some 
rough approximation. Thus from the freights of Newcastle vessels working 
in the Tyne coal trade in 1550-3, whose nominal tonnage and actual 
cargoes can be compared,! it appears that about two tons burthen were 
required to lift one sea chalder of coal. Since the sea chalder seems 
to have remained constant in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries,2 it can be assumed that this equation was equally valid throughout 
the period under review. On this hypothesis we can therefore convert the 
average cargoes already established for Newcastle (p. 333) to average ship sizes 
by multiplying them by two. Ifit then be further assumed, as is not unreasonable, 
that fluctuations in size were more or less uniform on the Coast, we can es- 
tablish the laden tonnage using a port in a given year by multiplying the num- 
ber of sailings by the appropriate average size. This, as the following table 
shows, substantially modifies, but by no means destroys, the pattern of growth 
suggested above: 


Laden tonnage 


Native Total 
Boston 1466-7 3,000 4,200 
1502-3 2,080 2,800 
Hull 1466-7 4,000 12,100 
1519-20 4,920 8,360 
Ipswich 1458-9 1,600 4,000 
1546-7 20,340 28,020 
Lynn 1464-5 1,200 5,100 
1503-4 3,160 5,080 
Newcastle 1465-6 1,500 8,000 
1512-13 720 12,240 
Yarmouth 1460-1 3,600 13,400 
1533-4 13,920 19,140 


Thus at Boston, Hull and Lynn there was an actual fall in total tonnage as 
opposed to the small increase indicated by sailings alone. At Ipswich overall 
growth was about sevenfold instead of twelvefold, Newcastle fails to double, 
and Yarmouth shows only a modest rise. Similarly for native tonnage New- 
castle, formerly static, now shows a decline, Hull fails to double, and the rate 
of increase drops from twenty to thirteenfold at Ipswich, from seven to three- 
fold at Lynn, and from six to fourfold at Yarmouth. 


the total) in 1497-8 to 108 (50 per cent) in 1511-12 and 4o (21 per cent) in 1513-14. At Chi- 
chester they rose from 38 (20 per cent) in 1464-5 to 218 (44 per cent) in 1499-1500, and fell to 
99 (19 per cent) in 1513-14. At Poole they rose from 31 (25 per cent) in 1466 to 119 (36 per 
cent) in 1505-6, falling to 107 (30 per cent) in 1518-19 (Burwash, of. cit. pp. 217, 220, 223, 229, 
and for Southampton, ibid. p. 207). For other evidence of English gains, see Kerling, Commercial 
Relations, pp. 195-7; Burwash, op. cit. pp. 149-64. 

1 In P.R.O., .SP.1/183, fol. 114 (see above, p. 332) and Particulars of Customs for Newcastle 
(P.R.O., E 122/110/3, 5, 10, 11). 

= A Newcastle sea chalder was 6} quarters in 1461-2 (Archives of the Church of Durham, 
Bishopric Coal Mining Accounts, nos. 190,306, 190,318) and 63 quarters in 1600 (Nef, Coal 
Industry, 11, 369), whilst between 1461 and 1501 20 sea chalders equalled one keel (Durham 


Mining Accounts, nos. 189,532, 190,027). Prof. Nef’s estimates of the changing size of the chalder 
(loc. cit.) thus seem too radical. 
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But so far the evidence has been concerned only with overseas trade. Even 
more remarkable and more eloquent as to the thriving state of English shipping 
are the figures for coastal traffic which are available from the mid-sixteenth 
century. Thus of 16 sailings at Lynn in October 1549, 14 were by English ves- 
sels, and of 815 at Newcastle in 1549-50 only 67 were by aliens.1 How and 
when this native predominance was established it is impossible to say, but 
the Newcastle Trinity House Books, which record sailings from 1539, Suggest 
that it was not of recent origin. These give the following distribution of total 


sailings in the Tyne to 1551: 2 


Total Native As % of Alien 
total 

1539 847 503 59% 344 
1540 624 413 66% QI 
1541 784 456 58% 328 
1542 707 520 74% 187 
1543 463 407 88% 56 
1544 29g1 280 96% II 
1545 404 340 84% 64 
1546 2o77 190 80% 47 
1548 520 408 78% 112 
1551 201 147 73% 54 


The bulk of these entries and departures must have been by coasters, as 
may be seen by comparing the Trinity House and Customs figures. In 1543 
Trinity House shows in all 463 sailings, and 291 in 1544, as against the 38 of 
the Customs for 1543-4. Even allowing for some considerable ‘lightness’ in 
the records of the Exchequer this is the clearest indication of the relative 
importance of coastal and foreign commerce in the maritime activity of the 
port. That Newcastle’s trade should have been predominantly coastwise is 
what might have been anticipated, but when it is recalled that this evidence 
relates largely to the war years of the 1540’s the volume of sailings—in 1539-43 
roughly half that recorded in the contemporary Baltic Sound Toll Registers 3—is, 
despite a steep downward movement, truly remarkable. With such numbers 
of vessels at sea, as indeed there were until comparatively recent times, com- 
merce could survive the apparently unlimited ravages of piracy. But more 
relevant to the present argument, the high percentage of English sailings refutes 
the jeremiads of Thomas Barnabe and others—too often accepted at their 
face value—as to the ‘utter decay’, or some equally dramatic phrase, of native 
shipping in the face of foreign competition.4 


IV 


But an increase in the percentage of English sailings is in itself only indirect 
testimony as to the maritime prosperity of the Coast. A high rate of entries 


1 For Lynn, see Gras, Early English Customs, pp. 707-9; for Newcastle, see P.R.O., E 122/110/3 
(September — September), in which a few entries have been destroyed. 

2 Source, R. Welford, History of Newcastle and Gateshead (1886-7), II, 321, who used the now 
inaccessible Newcastle Trinity House Books. 

3 Cf. Christensen, Dutch Trade to the Baltic, p. 43. 

4 Tudor Economic Documents, ed. R. H. Tawney and Eileen Power (1924), II, 99-100, 104-5. 
Prof. Nef writes (Coal Industry, I, 172), ‘It is said that in 1550 the (coal) traffic to London 
employed only two native ships, and it is questionable whether the kingdom then possessed 20 


coal hoys altogether’. 
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in one or a group of ports may indicate merely a temporary migration of 
craft from elsewhere, and even if sustained is still no guarantee that local trade 
was carried in local bottoms. The vital measurement is the tonnage owned in 
a port and its fluctuations—a hazardous, and at times impossible, calculation 
for the East Coast owing to the imperfections of the sources.! Nevertheless the 
overall picture—roughly identical with that of trade—is reasonably clear. 
Thus there are signs of decline, as might be expected, at Boston which owned 
12 large vessels c. 1470, but was down to six in the 1480’s, and to five small craft 
(202 ton in all) by 1536, whilst Ipswich remained static at approximately 
10 ships after 1515. Elsewhere in East Anglia there was depression at some ports 
formerly active in the Iceland trade; Dunwich, for instance, dropped from 
770 ton (16 ships) in 1544 to 576 ton (12 ships) in 1550; Walberswick from 
615 ton (11 ships) to 422 ton (11 ships) in the same period; and even Lowe- 
stoft shows a fall from at least 1,180 ton (22 ships) in 1536 to 1,150 ton (15 
ships) in 1544, and to 912 ton (17 ships) in 1550. 

At Newcastle, on the other hand, with the expansion of coal exports, par- 
ticularly to London and the South-East, growth appears to have been rapid 
and unbroken: 


Tons Ships 
1450 ?1,400 14 
1500 ?1,800 32 
1544 3,020 43 
1550 4,196 66 


as was the case in many other places exposed to the beneficial effects of the 
capital’s demand for fuel and food or the North’s shortage of grain. At Scar- 
borough tonnage rose from 400 to 700 ton between 1544 and 1550, and havens 
such as Grimsby (16 ships totalling 860 ton in 1550) and Goole (eight ships 
of 330 ton in all) re-emerge as shipowning ports in mid-century. Much more 
important, at Hull, where a further slump in overseas commerce in the decades 
after 1510 had arrested the earlier increase in the city’s shipping, the demands 
of the coastal trade brought something of a resurgence towards 1550: 


Tons Ships 
14.60 ? oi 
1520 2 20 
1544 1,721 23 
1550 2,048 35 


So too in East Anglia fleets developed at Cromer, Brightlingsea and Col- 
chester—the latter alone with 23 vessels (840 ton) in 1550—whilst towns 
such as Aldburgh, Lynn and Yarmouth, hard hit by the recession in foreign 
trade of the 1540’s, found ample compensation in the inshore traffic in coal and 
grain, and changed from deep water to coasting centres, as which, indeed, they 
were long to prosper. Thus Aldburgh with 20 ships c. 1520 was down to nine 
(480 ton) in 1544, but by 1550 had reached 25 (1,200 ton), and Yarmouth 
with 34 (about 2,000 ton) in 1536, and 32 (1,990 ton) in 1544, had 47 Six 
years later, but totalling, however, only 1,826 ton. Again Lynn, having fallen 


1 In the following statistics figures for 1536 are from a local Admiralty Inquest preserved in 
P.R.O., H.C.A. 13/1, fols. 29-31v, 51-51v. Those for 1544 are from L.P. XTX(i), analysed 
above, Pp. 332. For the rest of the period ships have been identified in Particulars of Customs, and 
sgn calculated, in the absence of any other indications, on the basis established above, 
P 339. 
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from 25 craft c. 1500 to 12 (650 ton) in 1544, then jumped to 40 (2,158 ton) 
by 1550, and the pattern was similar in a number of neighbouring ports.4 

The evidence, it is clear, is far from satisfactory, but it may at least be sug- 
gested that after some stagnation in the middle decades of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the period saw, on the whole, a large increase in numbers, and a smaller 
gain in tonnage, with a particularly spectacular leap in the late 1540’s. The 
growth was by no means constant or universal, and in many places there was 
a fall as the boom of the 1500’s ended, when the maritime decline of the Coast 
was only averted by the demands of the coastal coal and grain trades. This 
increase in tonnage was not, of course, merely local. Vogel has shown that 
between c, 1470 and 1570 that of North Germany rose from 60,000 to 110,000 
ton, and of the Low Countries from 60,000 to 232,000 ton. Something of 
this order—though less dramatic—must have taken place in England, for 
in 1551, according to a Venetian report, the kingdom, ‘very powerful at sea’, 
was able to fit out 500 sail, as against 150 in 1531.2 What percentage of this 
array should be allotted to the East Coast it is impossible to say, but by 1544 
it possessed over 180 ships of 40 ton or more, and a total tonnage of at least 
13,000 ton—equivalent, that is, to more than a quarter of that of the whole 
country in 1572.3 Whether these figures represented any substantial advance 
on the previous century is a different matter. There are, indeed, some indi- 
cations that following the economic setbacks of the 1460’s and 1530’s it was 
not until about 1550 —when coal was able to supply the bulk, and therefore 
the stimulus formerly provided by wool—that the numbers, and probably the 
tonnage of ¢c. 1340-1440 were re-attained and surpassed. Thus of 700 English 
vessels mustered (1346) for the reduction of Calais, 217 were from the East 
Coast, where many of the major ports provided squadrons numerically equal 
to, or even larger than, the totals they had in 1544—nor, as a list of 1375 shows, 
can it be assumed that the ships were necessarily smaller.* 

If, then, by 1550 England was still far from being one of Europe’s greatest 
carriers—and even in 1572 she had less than a fifth of the tonnage of the Low 
Countries—her shipping, at least on the East Coast, was in a healthy condition, 
and hardly in danger, as is sometimes suggested, of succumbing to foreign 
competition. True, at the end of the Middle Ages English merchant 
shipping as a whole was perhaps scarcely more flourishing than in the late 
fourteenth century, and it had neither the tonnage of the fleets of the 
Hanse or the Netherlands, nor the record of oceanic enterprise of those of the 
Iberian countries. But these reservations made there can be little doubt as to 
the industry’s importance. With over 200 vessels owned between Berwick and 
the Thames alone in 1346, and a minimum of 240 in 1544, it must always have 
absorbed a very high, if not the highest proportion of the kingdom’s meagre 
industrial capital.5 Similarly it was one of the biggest employers of wage labour: 
in 1536 Yarmouth, Lowestoft and Walberswick had roughly 200 mariners 
between them, and at Newcastle about 10 per cent of the able-bodied male 
population (177 out of 1,714) were seamen in 1547.® And then to these there 


1 Cley had seven ships (440 tons) in 1536, eight (480 tons) in 1544, and 13 (640 tons) in 
1550. Blakeney had five (?150 tons) in 1536, three (118 tons) in 1544 and 18 (640 tons) in 1550, 
and Wells six (228 tons) in 1536, three (140 tons) in 1544 and 15 (670 tons) in 1550. 

2 Vogel, ‘Zur Grosse der europaischen Handelsflotten’, p. 331; Cal. State Papers, Venetian, 1V, 
299; V, 351; and cf. Braudel, La Méditerranée, p. 166. 

3 Vogel, loc. cit. and see above, p. 332. 

4 Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, A History of the Royal Navy (1847), I1, 507-13. 

5 Excluding, of course, agriculture. 

6 P.R.O., H.C.A. 13/1, fols. 29-29v; Welford, Newcastle, II, 244. 
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must be added those working in ancillary trades—shipbuilding, cargo handling 
and the provision of sails, tackle and stores. But at all times shipping has been 
of far greater consequence than either its capital value or the size of its labour 
force would suggest. Of the purely economic services rendered by the English 
merchant fleet at the close of the Middle Ages it is impossible to speak with 
any precision; we have, for example, no idea of the freights earned from 
foreign merchants, or diverted from foreign owners, though on some’ routes 
they must have been considerable. But its importance in other fields is patent. 
It supplied the bulk of the transport for most military ventures, such as the 
perennial descents on France, and many of the fighting ships for undertakings 
ranging from attacks on the Hanse in the fifteenth century to ‘godly enter- 
prises’ against the Scots in the sixteenth, and it was from among shipowners 
and merchant seamen that the early Tudors drew some of their ablest naval 
commanders and administrators. In return the industry received much less 
in the way of subsidies and the protection of navigation acts than we are apt 
to imagine. But it was from the long tradition of war and trade at sea that it 
embodied, and from the reserve of experienced men that it created, rather 
than from: Henry VIII’s expensive taste for ostentatious warships, that the 
maritime achievements of the Elizabethan age were to come. 


University of Durham 
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APPENDIX [| 


Sailings to and from Overseas Destinations. 


Total Native As % of Alien Uncertain Laden Tonnage 
total (in tons) 
‘Total Native 

Boston 
1466-7 2 30 71% 12 4,200 3,000 
1472-3 47 22 47% 25 
1487-8 46 36 78% 10 2,760 2,160 
1502-3 79 52 74.% 18 2,800 2,080 
1514-15 46 33 72% 13 1,840 1,320 
1528-9 23 13 57% 10 
Hull 
1466-7 121 40 33% 81 12,100 4,000 
1471-2 gI 46 51% 45 
1489-90 71 29 41% 27 15 4,260 1,740 
1510-11 134 ce 57% 57 53360 3,080 
1519-20 209 123 59% 86 8,360 4,920 
1540-1 132 65 49% 67 7,920 35900 
1544-5 59 12 20% 47 3,540 720 
Ipswich 
1458-9 40 16 40% 24 4,000 1,600 
1505-6 167 III 66% 56 6,680 4,440 
1516-17 264 129 49% 135 10,560 5,160 
1546-7 467 339 73% 128 28,020 20,340 
Lynn 
1464-5 51 12 24% 32 7 5,100 1,200 
1486-7 34 16 47% 18 2,040 960 
1503-4 127 79 62% 47 i 5,080 3,160 
1517-18 37 23 62% 14 1,480 920 
1549-50 47 15 32% 32 1,880 600 
Newcastle 
1465-6 80 15 19% 65 8,000 1,500 
1488-9 39 17 44% 22 2,340 1,020 
1499-1500 121 41 34% 80 4,840 1,640 
1512-13 306 18 6% 288 12,240 720 
1522— 7 16 94% I 
Ces 38 Il 29% 27 2,280 660 
Yarmouth : 
1460-1 134 36 27% 98 13,400 3,600 
1485-6 176 159 go% 17 10,560 9540 
1509-10 286 204 Lay 82 Bone) ye, 
1521-2 99 66 7% 33 
oe 319 232 73% 87 19,140 13,920 
1545-6 122 74. 61% 48 7,320 4544 


1 Source, P.R.O., Exchequer K.R. Particulars of Customs. The figures relate to digas ys 
(see above, p. 331, n. 3), and include sailings frcm ‘creeks’ attached to ports. Calais ships ra 
been reckoned as native. Where a vessel’s name and port of origin are not given her status ; as 
been determined by whether or not her master is named or customed as a native, or cera : ee 
by whether he is recognizably English or not. Each entry covers twelve eee te ana 
tonnage’, see above, p. 336. The selection of years for analysis has been governed by the surv 
of adequate accounts. 


THE RISE OF A COLONIAL GENTRY: 
A CASE STUDY OF ANTIGUA, 1730-1775 


By R. B. SHERIDAN 


at Weymouth, met a splendidly accoutred carriage that far outshone 

the one carrying the royal person and his chief minister. Upon learning 
that the occupant was a West Indian, the King turned to his companion and 
said: ‘Sugar, sugar, eh? All that sugar. How are the duties, eh, Pitt, how are 
the duties?’ 1 Other examples might be cited of West Indians who cut a fine 
figure at centres of fashion and used their wealth to purchase seats in parlia- 
ment, to build town houses and country mansions, and, in a few cases, to form 
marriage alliances with members of the landed aristocracy. 

Whilst the literature is replete with accounts of repatriated West Indians, 
it is far from adequate in explaining how these absentees acquired their estates. 
Little has been written, for example, of the relative importance of sources of 
wealth and income, such as agriculture, trade, shipping, finance, government, 
and the professions.? Furthermore, it is not clear whether the advantage lay 
with the descendants of pioneer families, with enterprising late comers, or possi- 
bly a combination of both in the form of marriage alliances. One contemporary 
maintained that the estates of absentees had been raised not by their own 
efforts, but “by the hardship, sweat, and toil of their forefathers, among few 
capable competitors, in the infancy of colonies’. Of a contrary opinion was the 
West Indian who wrote that ‘When Merchants who settle here, or Men of the 
Learned Professions, of the Law especially, have got a little before hand let 
them but once get Footing on a Piece of Land or on a Plantation ever so poorly 
settled, whether by Marriage, Purchase, or otherwise, and they seldom fail 
(as their other Business or Practice is daily bringing them in Money) of soon 
becoming considerable Planters... .’ These individuals were said to be ‘able 
to return to Europe and to live there in affluence and Splendour’ on their 
plantation profits, ‘whilst the mere Planters, who make the Bulk, are so far 
(some excepted) from being rich, that too many of them owe more than their 
Estates are worth’.4 

To ascertain the historical accuracy of these accounts one would need to 
investigate the political economy of the West Indies, on an island by island 
basis, over a span of years long enough to resolve such questions as the nature 


T= story is told of George III, who, whilst driving with the elder Pitt 


1 Noel Deerr, The History of Sugar (London, 1950), II, 429, n. 15. 

2 The works of the late Professor Richard Pares are a notable exception to this generalization. 
See his A West India Fortune (London, 1950), and Merchants and Planters, The Economic History 
Review Supplements (Cambridge, 1960). 

3 Some Observations; Which May Contribute to Afford a Just Idea of Our New West-India Colonies 
(London, 1764), p. 22. 

4 Rev. Robert Robertson, A Detection of the State and Situation of the Present Sugar Planters of 
Barbados and the Leeward Islands (London, 1732), pp. 51-2. 
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of the plantation economy, the organization of trade and finance, and the 
role of government and the professions in economic life. 

Although such a study is beyond the scope of this paper, it does seem possible 
to focus attention upon a single West India island and gain some insight into 
the forces that enabled a small, but not inconsiderable, group of inhabitants 
to accumulate modest fortunes and retire to England. 

Owing to the relative abundance of source materials, the island of Antigua 
is suited to such a study. Dr Vere Langford Oliver, a descendant of a leading 
Antigua family, compiled a monumental genealogical History of Antigua, and 
edited Cartbbeana, a magazine of West India genealogy.! Supplementing this 
source are the extant letter books of planters and merchants, the Board of 
Trade papers in the Public Record Office, and the works of the late Professor 
Pares.? 


I 


There is little question that the economy of Antigua underwent a remarkable 
transformation during the first three quarters of the eighteenth century. This 
was the period when the large sugar plantation became the dominant unit of 
production; when the race to acquire land, slaves, and sugar works sometimes 
made for conditions approaching a Hobbesian state of nature. In the brief 
compass of this paper a few statistics will highlight this transformation. The 
white population increased from approximately 2,300 in 1678 to 5,200 in 1724. 
From this peak it then declined to 2,590 in 1774, as the process of consolidating 
small farms and plantations into large sugar estates gained momentum. The 
slave population, on the other hand, experienced an almost continuous growth; 
it was reported in scattered census returns at 570 in 1672, 2,172 in 1678, 
12,943 1n 1708, and 37,808 in 1774.% Sugar production increased markedly 
under a system of near-monoculture, although not in proportion to the slave 
population. Approximately 4,900 tons were produced annually in the decade 
1711-20, as compared with 9,200 in 1761-—70.4 

Though sugar might be produced on plantations of a hundred acres or less, 
economies of scale threw the balance in favour of the planter who possessed 
several hundred acres of arable land, an improved sugar works, and a labour 
force of from 200 to 400 or more Negro slaves. Few plantations fell in the latter 
category in 1734, when John Yeamans reported that very few persons were 
‘possest of Above, or even so Much as 300 Acres of Land fit for Sugar; and not 
without such a quantity or Something near it, no Planter can be enabled to 
bear the great Expence of the Buildings & Utensils necessary for making 
sugar ...’.° Some thirty years later Antigua was said to contain more than 
300 sugar estates of an average value of approximately £ 10,000 sterling; the 
average plantation contained approximately 200 acres and 100 slaves.6 


1 Vere L. Oliver, The History of the Island of Antigua (London, 1894-9) ; , Caribbeana, 
Being Miscellaneous Papers Relating to. . . the British West Indies, I (1909-10), VI (1919). : 

2 Samuel Martin Letter Books, 1750-76, B. M. Add. MSS. 41,346-41,351. (I am indebted to 
the heirs of Sir Francis J. Davies for permission to quote extracts from the Martin letters). 
Walter Tullideph Letter Books, 1734-67. (I am indebted to Sir Herbert Ogilvy for permission to 
use the Tullideph letters.) ; 

3 Frank W. ee The Development of the British West Indies 1700-1763 (New Haven, 1917), 
p- 379. Deerr, op. cit. 1, 174. Mrs Flannigan, Antigua and the Antiguans (London, 1844), I, 284. 
Oliver, History of Antigua, I, lvii, Lxi, xxviii. 

4 Deerr, op. cit. I, 195. 

5 John ae to the Board of Trade, 27 May 1734, Voudon, 2. R1@,, €.O, 152/20, V 20: 

6 Some Observations .. . of Our New West-India Colonies, p. 50. 
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Now these calculations leave many questions unanswered. They say nothing 
of the range and distribution of plantations in terms of acreage, labour force, 
and investment in sugar works. Yeamans states a minimum criteria in terms 
of acreage; however, the average plantation in 1764 was well below this 
minimum. If we accept Yeamans’s minimum figure of 300 acres, then we are 
left to seek additional data in an effort to compile a frequency distribution 
of sugar estates. 

Several problems arise in compiling a frequency table. The first and most 
obvious is the paucity of statistical data. Scattered statistics of estate valuations 
and individual ownership of land and slaves appear in the Board of Trade 
papers and the letter books of planters and merchants. The most fruitful 
sources, in the judgment of the writer, are the indentures and wills in Oliver’s 
History. These figures, although rather tedious to extract, are more meaningful 
than raw data because they are related to property transfers.1 

Another problem is to determine the unit of plantation ownership and con- 
trol. The individual proprietor might be regarded as the logical unit. But when 
it is considered how often plantations changed hands through inheritance or 
sale and how many mergers were effected, -the difficulty of this approach 
becomes apparent. Furthermore, it was not uncommon for plantations to be 
in control or possession of life tenants, trustees, administrators, attorneys, 
mortgagees, and share or cash tenants, with the actual proprietor assuming a 
passive role. 

Prior to the age of steam power, limited companies, and free labour, the 
unit of production in the West Indies was the family-owned plantation, 
buttressed by the ancient institutions of primogeniture and entail. Moreover, 
the relationship between master and slave was not unlike that of the patriar- 
chal family system. Antigua was a family-centred society where the great 
families were units of considerable permanence and power. Indeed, it was the 
rare outsider who made a fortune without also adding his name to the pedigree 
of a local family of prominence. 

If the family is taken as the basic unit, several limitations and qualifications 
must be made explicit. In the first place, care must be taken to include indi- 
viduals whose wealth and influence cannot be explained in the context of 
family. Secondly, not all family ties were salutary. Instead of helping one climb 
the economic ladder, one’s family may have been a millstone around one’s 
neck. Elder sons sometimes inherited plantations that were overburdened with 
fixed payments to annuitants. Thirdly, it should be remembered that the 
identity of small plantations was often lost in the process of consolidation. Owing 
to these limitations, it will not be possible to say how many plantations were 
owned by the leading families. All that can be done is to compile scattered 
statistics of landownership on a family basis, arrive at a maximum figure for 
the period from 1730 to 1775, and use this as one of several criteria for member- 
ship in the Antigua gentry. 

Table I summarizes the landownership data for the 65 leading families. 


z Besides the numerous indentures and wills, see the lists of plantations with names of 
proprietors and taxable acres and slaves in Oliver’s History of Antigua, III, 355-392, 393-6. 
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TABLE I Frequency Distribution of Landed Estates in Antigua, 1730-1775, Showing 
Maximum Acreage Held by the 65 Leading Families 


Number of Acres of 

Families Land Owned 
3 2,000—2,699 
7 1,500-1,999 
10 1,000-1,499 
7 800— 999 
5 700— 799 
4 600— 699 
ro 500— 599 
9 400- 499 
a 300- 399 

Total 65 


Source: See Appendix 1. 


The above table shows concentrations in the 500-599 and 1,000-1,499 fre- 
quencies, a decline in the intervening frequencies, and a tapering off at the 
extremities. The median family estate falls between 600 and 699 acres. 

What other criteria are relevant to this study? Certainly, the statistics of 
slave ownership and plantation valuations are most useful, however infrequent 
their appearance in the literature. It is known, for example, that the Christians 
had 1,489 acres and 750 slaves in 1779; ! the Fryes, in 1763, owned 1,350 acres 
and 562 slaves; 2 the Brookes, in 1767, had 821 acres and 260 slaves; 3 the 
Tullideph plantation, in 1755, contained 536 acres and 271 slaves; 4 and the 
Martin plantation, which was valued at £ 32,000 sterling in 1768, contained 
605 acres and 304 slaves.® Estate valuations for the 65 families probably ranged 
between £20,000 and £80,000 sterling, and slave holdings between 200 and 
800. 

Other criteria are presented in Appendix I. By way of summary it can be 
said that approximately 33 families came to Antigua in the period from 1632 
to 1679, 12 from 1680 to 1706, 18 from 1707 to 1775, and two at an unascer- 
tained period. Proprietary or crown land grants, a factor of some importance 
in the rise to wealth and influence, were made to 29 families, mainly in the 
period before 1670. 

National origin can not be ascertained in all cases, but it is fairly certain 
that at least 36 families came from England or Wales, 13 from Scotland, and 
five from Ireland. Moreover, two were of Anglo-Irish origin, and one each of 
Dutch or French extraction. Except for the Irish-Catholic group, national 
origin was apparently no barrier to intermarriage, for all but eight families 
were intermarried with at least one other gentry family. 

These families did many things besides oversee their plantations. In the 
period from 1730 to 1775 they dominated the local assembly and council 
where 50 and 39 families were represented respectively. Then there were at 
least 40 individuals, representing 27 families, who held a variety of public 
offices. Other families combined mercantile and professional vocations with 
planting. Included in these categories were at least 29 local merchants, 14 


1 Oliver, History of Antigua, 1, 134-6. 

2 fbid. 1, 280-3; III, 396. 

3 Ibid. III, 396. 

4 Walter Tullideph General Ledger, ff. 17, 107, 190, 255. 

5 Samuel Martin Letter Book, B.M. Add. MS. 41,353, ff. 84-7. 
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lawyers, and 18 doctors. Though higher education was by no means essential 
for posts in government and the professions, 13 lawyers received some training 
at the Inns of Court, six individuals received university degrees, and 13 met 
Oxford matriculation standards, 

Whilst the group’s influence was parochial in the main, a number of families 
linked the island with the metropolis by ties of trade, politics, marriage, or 
mere social intercourse. At least 52 families had members away from the island 
for protracted periods in the years from 1730 to 1775. Included among them 
were 20 London-West India merchants, 12 members of parliament, one lord 
mayor of London, and nine titled persons. 


i 


However useful the above survey may be in underlining the diverse origins 
and activities of the gentry, the larger task remains of showing what forces 
and qualities brought these families to the front. For purposes of analysis the 
65, families can be divided into three groups according to period of settlement 
in Antigua. 

The first group included approximately 33 families who came to Antigua 
before 1680.2 Since this was a most troublesome period in the colony’s history, 
family origins need to be seen against the background of historical develop- 
ments. Antigua was settled by a group of colonists from St. Kitts under the 
leadership of Philip Warner, son of Sir Thomas Warner who was the first 
governor and colonizer of the Leeward Islands. Arriving about 1632, the co- 
lonists encountered the usual problems of pioneer settlement aggravated by 
troubles with Carib Indians.? 

From the standpoint of the gentry, it is noteworthy that the infant colony, 
although ostensibly under the proprietorship of the Earl of Carlisle, was 
directed by a group of London merchants who dominated the Caribbean and 
North American trades. Included in this group were Martin Noell, Thomas 
Povey, and Maurice Thomson, who were key actors in shaping the colonial 
policy of the Protectorate and early Restoration periods. In Antigua one of 
the early land grants was made to Captain Rowland Thomson, probably a 
son or brother of Maurice Thomson.4 

During the Civil War the inhabitants of Antigua sided with the Royalists 
until they were subdued by Commonwealth forces in 1652. Meanwhile, Dutch 
merchants entered the British Caribbean where they transmitted knowledge 
of sugar production, supplied planters with slaves and equipment, and carried 
off their tropical produce. Among the Dutch factors or agents who settled in 
Antigua was Sebastian Baijer, who later took out naturalization papers and 
founded one of the leading families of the island.5 By the treaty of Breda in 
1667 England acquired the colony of New York in exchange for that of Suri- 
nam, 


1 See Appendix I. Families with two members of parliament were CoprinctTon-Bethell, 
Martin, and Wess. 

2 Families who ranked high in wealth and influence before 1680 but who failed to qualify for 
gentry status by the period 1730-75 are not included in this study. 

3 Oliver, op. cit. I, viii, xix; Aucher Warner, Sir Thomas Warner, Pioneer of the West Indies, A 
Chronicle of his Family (London, 1933). 

4 Charles M. Andrews, British Committees, Commissions, and Councils of Trade and Plantations 
1622-1675 (Baltimore, 1908), pp. 33, 39. Oliver, loc. cit. I, xviii, xix. : 

> Oliver, loc, cit. I, 18-22, 37, 47, 137; II, 124, 242; III, 146, 248, 301, 329. 
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Among the families who came from Surinam to Antigua as a result of this 
settlement were the Willoughbys, of whom two members were West India 
governors-general, Francis, Lord Willoughby of Parham, lessee of Lord Car- 
lisle’s patent to the Caribbean Islands, settled in Antigua where he and his 
family acquired large landholdings. In 1679 the Willoughby plantations were 
purchased by the Tudways and Turneys, both London mercantile families; 
the Tudways who later purchased all of these estates have retained lands in 
Antigua to this day.! 

The Martins and the Byams also came to Antigua from Surinam. William 
Byam wrote to a friend in 1668: ‘I have deserted our unfortunate colony of 
Surinam, war and pestilence having almost consumed it. As it is to revert to 
the Dutch, I have with great loss removed to Antigua, where I am hewing a 
new fortune out of the wild woods.’2 

Whilst these were families of some means, connexion, and plantation ex- 
perience, others would appear to have started in more humble circumstances. 
In the latter group were small planters, retired soldiers and sailors, former 
shipmasters, government officials, lawyers, and merchants. Gentry families 
were recruited from all these occupational groups and possibly others. If it 
be asked which group was in the vanguard, it appears that locally based mer- 
chants, traders, and factors were most strategically placed to transform mer- 
cantile wealth into plantation wealth. 

The nature of this transformation can best be explained in terms of the 
trading and agricultural organization of the period. In the infancy of the co- 
lony travelling merchants brought cargoes to exchange directly for island 
produce. However, as trade expanded, resident merchants and factors began 
to receive goods on consignment, thus constituting a group of permanent 
middlemen. In terms of comparative wealth and economic power, the mer- 
chants were generally superior to the planters, who, with few exceptions, 
cultivated small tracts of from ten to twenty or thirty acres of land. Even 
the locally based factor who was without personal means served as a channel 
through which wealth passed from merchant to planter. It would be realistic 
to assume, and there is some evidence to show, that factors found ways to 
divert, for a time at least, some of this wealth to their personal use. ‘This might 
be done by complaining to the principal in England that planters were slow 
to pay their debts or that ships were not available to carry home the remittance. 
In the meantime the factor might have the remittance invested in lands, slaves, 
and sugar works. Governor Stapleton wrote to the Lords of Trade in 1682 that 
‘Many considerable adventurers from London and elsewhere have sent their 
factors there [Antigua], and converted their employers’ goods into acquisitions 
of plantations and slaves, by which means ships went home empty.” 

Even before his plantation was fully settled, the merchant would be anxious 
to assume the title of gentleman planter. Only freeholders who could meet a 
rather stiff real property qualification were eligible to vote or become members 
of the local assembly, and it was this body, together with the council and go- 
vernor, which enacted legislation. Planter governments, apart from the 
overriding concern of military defense, were interested in a variety of questions. 
These concerned such things as the titles to their estates, the disposal of govern- 


1 Jbid. III, 146-153, 166, 240-8. N. Darnell Davis, The Cavaliers and Roundheads of Barbados, 
1650-1652 (Georgetown, British Guiana, 1887), pp. 163, 172-5, 193-9. 

2 Pym Letters, Hist. MSS. Comm. 1oth Report, Part VI, p. 96. 

3 Cal. S. P. Col. 1681-5, p. 276. 
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ment lands and escheated estates, laws to regulate the collection of debts, the 
rate and incidence of taxation, and local enforcement (or unenforcement) 
of the Acts of Trade. In a broad sense, planters were concerned to shift the 
cost of local government, to the greatest extent possible, upon the broad back 
of the mother country. 

Besides numerous internal conflicts, differences arose between the islanders 
and the mother country. Whilst the governors-general and patentees—customs 
collectors, provost marshals, etc.—were charged with upholding the preroga- 
tive of the crown, authority might be undermined if assemblies voted money 
to supplement the governors’ income from the crown. From time to time 
these local grants were cut off when governors incurred the displeasure of the 
planter oligarchy. Most governors seem to have steered an uneven course 
between the two extremes, with a tendency to lend a ready ear to leading 
planters.! 

Governors not only furthered the careers of favourites, but they also en- 
dorsed certain planter measures that were inimical to outsiders. The land 
disposal policy was one point at issue. After the French invasion of Antigua 
in 1666, three acts were passed under the government of Lord Willoughby. 
The first declared all old titles to land void and lost; the second confirmed the 
land titles of present possessors; and the third put a limit of six hundred acres 
on future grants or sales of land and provided that the lands of absentees 
should be forfeited unless settled within a specified period.* Several London 
merchants with large holdings in Antigua petitioned against these acts, 
complaining that their land was unjustly held by inhabitants. 

The 33 families who settled in Antigua before 1680 not only survived a 
century or more of fluctuating fortunes, but a majority of them also continued 
to rank among the first families of the island. Using landownership as a criteria, 
we find 11 of the 20 leading families, each owning more than 1,000 acres, in 
this group. In government these families contributed four governors-general, 
two lieutenant-governors, and one deputy-governor in the period before 1776, 
not to mention other officials, councillors, and assemblymen. Since Antigua 
was the seat of government for the Leeward Islands by the 1680’s, this was a 
factor of no mean influence in the rise of certain families.4 Besides local politics, 
these families were represented in parliament by Samuel Martin, Jr. Sir Henry 
Martin, Clement Tudway, and the younger Richard Oliver.5 These were 
the men who upheld the cause of the sugar colonies in the mother parliament. 

The mercantile and financial connexions of these families were a major 
element of strength. These connexions were not confined to Antigua, for it 
was customary for younger sons to take up residence in London to market the 
family’s sugar, purchase plantation supplies, and perform numerous services 
connected with trade, shipping, and finance. In other words, direct access was 
gained to the commodity and money markets of the metropolis, by which 


' Vincent T. Harlow, Christopher Codrington, 1668-1710 (Oxford, 1928), pp. 188-201. Pares, 
A West India Fortune, pp. 29, 343, n. 32. Oliver, of. cit. I, lxxvi-Ixxxv. 

2 Acts of Assembly, Passed in the Charibbee Leeward Islands (London, 1734), pp. 25-30. 

3 Oliver, loc. cit. 1, 37-40, 278-83; III, 30-2, 146-53, 268-77. 

4 In the period 1685-1783, nine of the fifteen governors-general of the Leeward Islands 
belonged to families who already owned estates in this group of islands, and at least one more 
acquired a plantation during his administration. Pares, of. cit. PP- 29, 343, n. 32. 

5 Oliver, loc. cit. II, 240-1, 318-19; IIT, 153. 
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means the dependence upon middlemen was reduced to the lesser branches of 
trade with the English outports, Africa, and North America.! 


III 


In a minor category, by comparison, were twelve families who made their way 
into the gentry after taking up residence in Antigua in the period from 1680 
to 1706. In origin and occupation this group was most diverse. The Irish 
constituted one minor group. Four families (BRowNnE, Kirwan, Lyncu, SKER- 
RETT) came from Galway, the west coast port that carried on an extensive 
trade with the West Indies in the seventeenth century.2 From Drumcree came 
Walter Nugent, of an old Anglo-Irish family. After fighting in the Battle of 
the Boyne in 1690, he made three successful trading voyages to Antigua and 
eventually settled in the island as a landed proprietor. Peter Gaynor, also from 
Ireland, was a merchant and planter in Antigua before his death in 1738. His 
large fortune of approximately £200,000 was inherited by his son-in-law, Sir 
George Colebrooke, who was chairman of the East India Company, member 
of parliament, and a London banker.? 

Among the English families who came in the middle period, one (CHESTER) 
was founded by an agent of the Royal African Company; one (WEATHERILL) 
was founded by the commander of a privateer sloop that captured a large and 
valuable Spanish ship; and another (PEARNE) intermarried with the powerful 
Warner family.5 From Barbados came the Codringtons, who contributed two 
governors-general of the Leeward Islands in the period 1689-1703. In the 
eighteenth century Sir William Codrington was a member of parliament. His 
brother-in-law, Slingsby Bethell, was a prominent London-West India mer- 
chant, lord mayor of London and member of parliament.é 

Two events, closely associated in time, brought new elements into the Anti- 
gua gentry. The first was the Act of Union in 1707, which enabled young Scots 
lads to make their way to the British colonies. The second was the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, which ushered in a peacetime period of expansion in the 
sugar industry. It was in this setting that the tempo of economic life quickened. 
Great prizes brought newcomers into the race. Whilst a number of old families 
continued to hold a commanding lead, some eighteen newcomers entered the 
Antigua gentry. 


IV 


From the standpoint of national origin the Scots were prominent after 1706. 
By 1775 some thirteen Scotsmen had established family dynasties of some 
importance. Numbered among these families were at least ten doctors and 


1 For an account of absentees from Antigua see Philip C. Yorke (ed.), The Diary of John 
Baker 1751-1778 (London, 1931). Baker, a lawyer who had lived for some years in the Leeward 
Islands, was intimate with the London mercantile families of Bannister, Kirwan, Oliver, 
Skerrett, and Manning. 

2 Oliver, loc. cit. 1, 74-8, 84-6; II, g-11, 128-130, 206-209, 212-220, 240-7, 309-15; IM 
87-9, 118-121. Oliver, Caribbeana, II, 336. Rev. Aubrey Gwynn, ‘Documents Relating to the 
Irish in the West Indies,’ Irish MSS. Comm. (Dublin, 1932), No. 4, pp. 139-277: 

3 Oliver, History of Antigua, II, 310-314. 

4 Ibid. I, g-11. Lucy S. Sutherland, ‘Sir George Colebrooke’s World Corner in Alum, 
1771-73’, Economic History, III (1936), 237-258. 

> Oliver, loc. cit. I, 126-133; II, 119-122; III, 16-19, 209-13. 

8 Tbid. 1, 41-4, 144-153. Harlow, op. cit. 
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nine merchants. Broadly speaking, these young men combined skills and pro- 
fessional attainment with the desire to make their way in the world. In the 
changing economic environment of the West Indies they moved with ease from 
one vocation to another, often combining several vocations in one crowded 
career. 

A brief sketch of Walter Tullideph’s career will shed light on the forces 
which enabled one Scots family to gain admittance into the Antigua gentry. 
The son of a minister of the gospel at Dumbarny, Tullideph went to the high 
school at Edinburgh and in 1718 was apprenticed to a chirurgeon of that city. 
About 1726 he went to Antigua where several friends and relatives were al- 
ready established as doctors, merchants, and government officials.? 

With these connexions and his professional skill, Tullideph was able to 
combine several vocations during his early years in the island. As his brother’s 
factor, he sold goods to the planters. Moreover, he received consignments from 
other merchants in England and Scotland. As a doctor, he treated both white 
and Negro inhabitants, but mainly the latter on a contract basis. When he 
travelled from plantation to plantation to minister to slaves he carried merchan- 
dise to sell to planters. A happy combination of these occupations was his whole- 
sale and retail business in drugs and medicines. Much of his time was taken 
up in collecting debts, for planters were notoriously slow to pay.? 

After a time Tullideph began to trade on his own account. He became a 
correspondent of William Dunbar, an uncle who was a sugar factor in London. 
This not only made it possible to by-pass local middlemen in buying English 
goods and selling island produce, but it also enabled Tullideph to borrow 
money on the promise of future consignments. The young doctor then began 
to make loans to needy planters, sometimes borrowing at five per cent in Lon- 
don and lending the funds locally at eight or ten per cent. By 1733 he held 
one planter’s mortgage for £620, and numerous smaller debts on the security 
of personal bonds and judgments. 

Whilst some merchants and professional men purchased plantations in this 
period, others found an easier way to become planters. Our young doctor- 
merchant fell in the latter group, for in 1736 he wrote to his brother that he had 
‘married an agreable young Widow by whom I have gott Possession of a very 
fine Estate to which I am making additions & improvements and am likely 
to have a heir of my Own’.4 

After taking up residence on the estate Tullideph retained his medical 
practice in the neighbourhood and began to devote most of his time to plan- 
tation affairs. Since his newly acquired plantation contained only 127 acres 
and 63 slaves, his overriding concern was to make ‘additions and improve- 
ments’. An expansion program was launched with the earnings of trade and 
medicine, reinvested profits, and advances from his London merchant. By 
1757 he had 536 acres and 271 Negro slaves. A conservative estimate places 
the value of his plantation at £30,000 sterling in 1763.5 

Intricate financial transactions were involved in these acquisitions. In the 
long run resort was had to reinvested profits; however, loans and advances of 


u Charles B. Boog Watson (ed.), Register of Edinburgh Apprentices, 1701-1 755, Scot. Rec. Soc. 
(Edinburgh, 1929), p. 88. Tullideph to Andrew Aiton, 16 May 1757, Antigua, Tullideph 
Letter Book, 11. Oliver, op. cit. 1, 223-5; III, 128-1 33, 155-162. 

2 Tullideph Medical Ledger, ff. 1-156. 

3 Tullideph General Ledger, ff. 1-12. 

4 Tullideph to Thomas Tullideph, 28 April 1736, Antigua, Tullideph L. B. I. 


5 Tullideph Medical Ledger, f. 156. General Ledger, f. 255. Tullideph to Dr Sydserft A t 
1755, Antigua, Tullideph L. B. Il. oe OS ka hiatal al ee 
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credit made it possible to speed up the process. On occasion Tullideph reduced 
the balance of his sterling running account to less than £500, but in most 
years he owed his London merchant between £500 and £2,000. Besides this 
source, he borrowed from his Scots friends and relatives in Antigua.! The im- 
pression is often given that sugar planters were chronic debtors, almost totally 
dependent upon their London merchants. This is only one side of the coin, 
if the Tullideph letters are a true indicator, for planter-merchants had oft- 
setting credits in the colonies where borrowed money yielded higher returns 
than the five per cent normally paid to the London merchant. 

The ownership of a large sugar plantation opened up new opportunities for 
our subject. After gaining the confidence of his neighbours, Tullideph was 
asked to write home for Scots doctors, merchants, and indentured servants; 
to superintend the estates of absentees; to purchase shares of ships and join 
with other planters in purchasing imported supplies in cargo lots; to engage in 
privateering ventures; to serve as an executor, administrator, guardian or 
trustee. On the estates of absentees, for whom he acted as attorney, he placed 
his Scots friends and relatives as doctors, plantation managers, attorneys and 
lessees. When an estate came up for sale he might help a friend to finance 
the purchase.? 

No less important were Tullideph’s trading activities. The management of 
numerous plantations enabled him to buy slaves and supplies at wholesale 
rates and to consign sugar and rum to the London merchant who would supply 
his growing financial needs. Besides the West India and London markets, he 
had correspondents in North America, Ireland, Scotland, and the English 
outports. With these contacts he developed a commercial intelligence system, 
however crude by modern standards, which enabled him to take advantage 
of the most favourable markets in making remittances and ordering supplies.? 

Political preferment was to be expected for the planter-merchant on the 
make. Like a number of his colleagues, Tullideph climbed the island political 
ladder as his wealth and influence grew. He became, in order of succession, 
parish vestryman, justice of the peace, assemblyman, and councillor. These 
honours made him the social equal of the island’s first families.4 

Lest it be thought that these honours were the touchstone of a successful 
career, the reader of the letter books will learn that the young doctor was 
making enquiries about estates in Fyffeshire as early as 1734. After several 
short visits to England and Scotland, Tullideph became a semi-permanent 
absentee in 1757, thereafter making only short business trips to Antigua. Be- 
sides his Antigua plantation, he purchased a Scottish estate that cost approxi- 
mately £10,000; and his two daughters, one of whom married a baronet, 
each had dowries of £5,000. This son of a rural minister lived his later years 
as a Scottish laird, taking great pride in his grandchildren. From planter on 
the make, via the route of doctor and merchant, we leave him now in Scotland 
as a successful planter, drawing income from his plantation in Antigua.® 


1 Tullideph to Dr Sydserfe, 19 June and 11 July 1749, 25 March, 14 June, and 15 July, 
1752. Same to Slingsby Bethell, 11 November 1749. Same to Richard Oliver, 25 March, 14 
June and 7 July, 1752, Antigua, Tullideph L. B. 1. Same to Dr Sydserfe, 11 February 1754, 
London, ibid. II. ; ; 

2 R. B. Sheridan, ‘Letters from a Sugar Plantation in Antigua, 1734-1758,’ Agric. Hist. 31 
(July, 1957), 3-23. 

3 Idem. Tullideph L. B. I-III. 

4 Oliver, op. cit. III, 155-62. 

5 Idem. Tullideph L. B. W1-I11. 
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Though similar in several respects the career of Samuel Martin affords points 
of striking contrast with that of Walter Tullideph. Both men owned plantations 
of approximately the same size and capitalized value, both had a marked 
influence upon the economic and political life of Antigua, both spent a sub- 
stantial part of their adult lives away from the island, and both were able to 
pass on a larger estate to their survivors than they inherited. But here the 
parallel ends. Samuel Martin moved on a wider stage. He and his three sons 
had political and social connexions of some importance in England and North 
America. Since Martin inherited a large sugar plantation, he was not compelled 
to purchase land, build sugar works, and procure a fresh supply of labour. 
Whilst it is true that he added to the capitalized value of his estate, he already 
had a substantial base upon which to build. Martin’s interests were directed 
chiefly towards plantership and he conformed more closely to the image of a 
gentleman planter than his friend Walter Tullideph. 

The Martins came to Antigua by way of France, England, Ireland, and 
Surinam. Members of the family participated in the Norman Conquest, the 
Elizabethan conquest of Ireland, and, as Royalists, in the Civil Wars. Colonel 
Samuel Martin of Greencastle estate in Antigua was the eldest son and heir 
of Major Samuel Martin, a prominent planter who came to Antigua before 
1680. He was born in Antigua in 1693, and after a long and eventful life which 
included many years’ residence in England, he died in his native island in 1776. 
After his father’s untimely death at the hands of his slaves, Samuel was sent 
to live with relatives in northern Ireland. At the age of fifteen he entered Cam- 
bridge University.! In the last year of his life Martin wrote to a friend: ‘I have 
lost two wives & sixteen children out of one and twenty.’? Of the five who 
survived, four were sons and one a daughter. 

Three of Samuel Martin’s sons gained positions of some distinction. Samuel 
and Henry were members of parliament and Josiah was governor of North 
Carolina.? Other relatives were prominent in Antigua. Josiah Martin, a 
brother, was president of the council and the proprietor of a sugar plantation. 
William Thomas Martin, another brother, was a doctor. A half-brother and 
close business associate, William Byam, married Anne, daughter of John 
Gunthorpe. Both Byam and Gunthorpe were councillors, whilst Samuel Mar- 
tin was speaker of the assembly from 1753 to 1763.4 

Unlike Walter Tullideph who retired to Scotland after devoting his best 
years to his Antigua estate, Samuel Martin returned to Antigua in his fifty- 
seventh year to spend most of his remaining years on his plantation. Upon 
arrival in 1750, he met with a dismal prospect; his gang of Negroes reduced in 
numbers, his sugar works in a state of disrepair, and the fertility of his soil 
greatly diminished. In several letters Martin complained of the evils of ab- 
senteeism of which he was a sufferer.5 


Evangeline W. Andrews and Charles M. Andrews (eds.), Journal of a Lady of Quality (New 
Haven, 1923), pp. 103-06, 259-62. Oliver, loc. cit. I, Ixxiv, xcii—xciv, xcvii-xeviii, exix—cxx; II), 
240-8; ITI, 297-302. Martin L. B., B.M. Add. MS. 41, 474, f. 56. 


» Martin to Christopher Baldwin, 22 February 1776, Antigua, Samuel Martin L. B. B.M. 
Add. MS. 41, 351, f. 65. 


3 Andrews, loc. cit. pp. 262-70. 

4 Ibid. pp. 271-3. Oliver, loc. cit. I, 31-2, g6—-104; II, 37-40. 

° Martin to Samuel Martin, Jr., 14 and 16 June 1758, Antigua, Samuel Martin L. B., B.M. 
Add. MS. 41, 346, ff. 208, 210. 
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An ambitious program of reconstruction was soon under way. In 1752, Mar- 
tin wrote: ‘I am in debt here, and must still lay out 3 or 4 thousand pounds 
before my Plantation can be brought into order’.! In a five-year period he 
purchased fifty slaves, most of them young Negroes from twelve to fifteen years 
of age. Moreover, he rebuilt his sugar works and increased his stock of cattle 
and mules. These additions and improvements were financed chiefly out of 
plantation profits.? 

A major undertaking was to make his worn out lands more productive. This 
was not only a matter of applying more animal manure, but also of discovering 
other types of fertilizer and improved crop techniques. In the bed of a stream 
he found abundance of topsoil to spread over his cane lands. Marl pits and 
sand pits were opened in other parts of his plantation. By a process of trial 
and error Martin developed a rudimentary system of agronomy. He learned 
what ingredients to add to different types of soil; how to improve his lowlands 
by better drainage systems; how to space the rows of canes to take advantage 
of variations in moisture and soil types. The English system of husbandry was 
introduced, and Samuel Martin was probably the first planter in Antigua 
to use the plough in place of hand-hoe husbandry. 

So successful were most of these experiments that Martin’s reputation as a 
planter spread to other parts of the island. In 1758 he said that his common 
rules of plantership had become generally established by his example and ad- 
vice.+ Planters in neighbouring islands learned of his achievements, especially 
after he published An Essay Upon Plantership about 1754.5 

Prefacing the Essay is a dedication to all planters of the British sugar colonies 
in which Martin explains that his little tract was written for the instruction 
of a young planter. Over the years a number of young planters came under 
Martin’s tutelage. He wrote for Scots servants or English farm boys who were 
trained in the English system of husbandry. Graduation from the Martin 
school of plantership opened up a wide field of opportunity. John Luffman 
observed in 1787 that ‘poor Scots lads ... by their assiduity and industry, 
frequently become masters of the plantations, to which they came out as in- 
dentured servants’.6 In fact, under the able guidance of planters like Martin 
and Tullideph a group of young men were trained to manage and superintend 
the estates of absentees, as they accumulated funds to achieve full ownership. 

Actually, there were too few planters who were willing to devote time and 
energy to this pedagogy. The reason appears to be twofold. First, there were 
a growing number of absentee proprietors in the mid-century years of sugar 
prosperity. Secondly, planters remaining on the island were so taxed to super- 
intend their friends’ estates that little time remained to instruct young plan- 
ters. Samuel Martin was in the diminishing group of resident proprietors who 
superintended the estates of absentees, minors, and superannuated planters. 

By 1775 the sugar economy of Antigua and the social system it had spawned 
was already on its course of decline. After 1763 the Ceded Islands attracted 
a growing number of young planters who carried off seasoned slaves to carve 


1 Martin to Samuel Martin, Jr., 12 November 1752, Antigua, zbid. f. 40. 

2 Same to same, 24 June 1753, 14 and 16 June 1758, Antigua, ibid. ff. 70-71, 207, 210. 

3 Same to same, 18 October 1750, 14 June 1758, Antigua, ibid. ff. 11, 206-08. 

4 Same to same, 16 June 1758, Antigua, ibid. f. 211. 

5 Seven editions and several reprints of Martin’s Essay were published in the period from 1754 
to 1802. See Joseph Sabin, A Dictionary of Books Relating to America (New York, 1879), XI, 239. 

6 John Luffman, A Brief Account of the Island of Antigua (London, 1789), reprinted in Oliver, 


op. cit. I, 99. 
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new plantations out of wild woods. A disaster that struck more swiftly was the 
American War of Independence which brought real privation to this foreign 
fed colony. Working more slowly, but no less menacingly, were the eroding 
effects of absentee landlordism. 


VI 


We may now reconcile the conflicting accounts of absenteeism that appeared 
early in this paper. The evidence suggests that both accounts were true as far 
as they went, but that they were only half truths. Instead of absentees coming 
from a single source, we found both successful planters and planters on the 
make as absentees. Our analysis of the gentry from 1730 to 1775 revealed one 
group of families who traced their origin back to the early decades of the colo- 
ny. The Martin family was in this group. Samuel Martin’s career underlines 
the fact that it was no easy matter to preserve a plantation in its full productive 
power without the painstaking attention of a resident proprietor. When to this 
management problem we add the growing burden of fixed charges that was 
levied on plantations to support absentees, annuitants, and other rentiers, we can 
see that the margin between solvency and bankruptcy might be very slim indeed. 

On the other hand, when we go back to the origin of the first group of fa- 
milies, a pattern not unlike that of later periods is revealed. Forming a nucleus 
were the families who brought capital and plantation experience from other 
colonies. To these were added families of diverse origin, with the mercantile 
group probably acting as the catalytic agent in the process of economic develop- 
ment. 

Much the same process occurred in subsequent decades; however, the pace 
quickened after the early years of the eighteenth century. New families began 
to come forward, of which the group from Scotland was the most active. Wal- 
ter Tullideph probably typified the members of this group, who, by means 
of scarce professional skills and mercantile connexions, accomplished in a few 
decades what for other families may have required a century. 

As a final comment, a close investigation of Antigua marriage alliances 
reveals a process of intermixture. Families of long standing in the colony fre- 
quently intermarried with those who arrived late. From a business standpoint 
these alliances often proved rewarding. When, for example, the daughter 
of a saturated planter married a young merchant, a planter-merchant bond of 
mutual benefit might be established. This was especially the case when the 
merchant moved to that wider field of activity in London, for it was the metro- 
polis that came to direct most aspects of the sugar economy. If such a move 
was made, the planter branch of the family might use its influence in the colony 
to secure correspondents for the merchant, whilst the merchant used _his 
influence in the City to secure loans and advances for the planters. Loans and 
advances were merely a stopgap, however, for when the sugar economy moved 
into a period of secular decline the day of reckoning could not be indefinitely 
postponed. Eventually, it was the London-West India merchants who, through 
mortgage foreclosures, came into possession of a substantial number of West 
India estates. 

Thus we have closed the circle; from merchant-planter to planter-merchant 
to gentleman-planter and finally, in the closing period of this study, to the 
merchant-planter again. Since the last mentioned phase is beyond the scope 
of this paper, it remains for another study to reveal the features of the Antigua 
gentry in the period subsequent to 1775. 
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APPENDIX I 


Classification of Gentry Families of Antigua, 1730-1775 


3 e Se 
a eo S =m a : r= 7 
eee Sea OS Ae ara 
ee ae Cie See Se Bees fees ox 
Families 5s § s& ¥ Bs c& &g tses carpe 
; Ss z 5 Ge 
In Antigua before 1680 Ss S Sea 3 3 S| cos a a Ss 5 
1. WARNER-Johnson > 2697 Les OSG OS OE DE RS OO OK 
2. BLIZARD 2618 ? Be OX SOX x X 
3. BaryER-Otto 2102 Dutch X X X x 
4. LANGFORD-Redwood 1579 ing Som X xX 
5. THomas 1523 Diy, OE OK DE OS x xX 
6. Byam 1515 nie NS DS OK OD DG DTK 
7. FRYE 1350 562 Eng. X X X xX x 
8. Morris 1326 284 Eng. X xX xX 
g. WILLIAMS 1275 250 Eng X X x xX X 
10. Willoughby-Tupway 1096 Eng. X Xe 
11. GUNTHORPE 1039 Eng X X X X x 
12. FREEMAN-Willis goo Eng. ax EX x xX 
13. GRAY 830 Eng. De 2,8 xX x 
14. OLIVER 780 Binge Oe xX eX 
15. HoRNE 750 Eng. X X xX x 
16. Nrpps 740 B x 
17. LyNcH 693 253 Irish >. xX xX 
18. TANKERD- Tyrrell 625 265 ig x xX x 
19, YEAMANS-Laroche 606 305 Eng. X X X X x Se BS Oe 
20. MARTIN 605 304 An.-Ir. X X X X 2k DE DE DES US DS 
21. TOMLINSON 600 Eng, XX X X X x x 
22. Kinc-Lavicount 554 Eng, X X X X X x 
23. COCHRAN 545 ? x xX x x 
24. BROWNE 500 Irish X xX 
25. CARLISLE-Payne 500 ee x DG US OX 
26. Lucas 500 Eng. X SX eS x 
27. VAUGHAN-Voguell 500 Eng. X x 
28. BURKE 450 Inishy xO2e xX x 
29. WinTHROP-Lyons 426 219 Eng. X X x 
30. DUER 410 Scots X X xX 
31. VERNON 400 242 Eng. X x xX 
32. Warxins-Alexander 390 lets Oe DO Re 1O 2 DG x 
33. KERBY 358 Eng XX X x x 
Totals Diol Wika Opie Tey Mey ayo) Gy Xa yah 


Note: See p. 357 for source notes. 
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Families, 1680-1706 

1. PEARNE 
. CoprincTon-Bethell 
. CHRISTIAN 
. MACKINEN 
. TurBou-Jarvis 
WEATHERILL 
KIRWAN 
. GILBERT 

g. Nugent-SKERRETT 
10. CRUMP 
II. CHESTER 
12. FARLEY-Laforey 


Totals 


Oy APon 


Families, 1707-1775 
1. Gorpon-Brebner 
2. DeLap-Halliday 
3. GRANT 
4. HARVEY 
5. Lessly-Livincston 
6. DUNBAR 
7. WILLOcK 
8. BROOKE 
g. REDHEAD 

10. YOUNG 

11. GAYNoR-Colebrooke 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


. SYDSERFE 

. TULLIDEPH-Ogilvy 
. Doucias 

. MAXWELL 

. Dore 

. WEBB 

. MATHEWS 


‘Totals 


- a gost 
a a sit a g - © BA 
® ¢ Se  y ££ 8h BEGER ESE ES 2 
BB gO 82 2 60 Baca ee 
ae, ee te a ee eae 
1830 Eng. x 
1734 799 Eng. X x x xX X X 
1489 750 Eng. x Xe ees Xx 
1210 219 Scots 2 SK 
1064 French De PS DE 28 x 
925 Eng. xX x 
700 Irish x Bxe 
513 Eng. De KN 
500 An.-Ir. XX x x 
480 p XO Xa 2S De OK 
423 Eng. xX X -~xX x 
423 ? xX X x x de 
ir -9N8 (4° 8S 2 oe 
1891 460 Scots Re Me ODS MC Be OM 
1655 ? x > De 
1288 242 Scots x XX 
1196 500 Scots x x 
885 256 Scots DGD, ie 2, Ow OS x 
846 Scots BG DE DS BS DM SX 
824 Eng. xX xX 
821 260 Eng. xX X 
740 264 Eng. x 
655 325 Scots XG Doe xX 
643 Irish x PEP 28 
570 Scots x DS DS 
536 271 Scots xX X x >.>. x 
510 Scots De Pee x De 2.4 
461 300 Scots x 2 1 OK xX 
320 Scots xX x x 
320 Eng. xX x >. >. >. >.< 
315 227 Eng. XO ES x XX 
16°87. To WS Pato wee 


Note: See p. 357 for source notes. 
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te) 


oD st Sas 
n ~ naw 
a & 7 8 PS = a0 Fe st 
nr 5 04 
Cope ate: fees, Sie 
&p &p Cl Qeees eg One OC Olt en CON re, 
we | Ue oF Se oe 8 eo 
S G 1OGe =e ff ce) Dee] nee So ie) he 
2 = 26 © op aSh aS 5 = a ce) 
3. of 3 Re = 20 2a Baines glee 
ee Heo Os) Sa a eS 
Period of Arrival Unascertained 
1. BANNISTER 346 Eng. x Be DS DS x 
2. LIGHTFOOT 460 Eng. x 
Totals Tet I I I I 
Grand Totals 29 50 39 27 29 18 14 18 52 9 9 


1 Vere L. Oliver, The History of the Island of Antigua (London, 1894-99), I-III (see especially 
vol. III, 355-92, 393-6); , Caribbeana, Being Miscellaneous Papers Relating to ... the 
British West Indies, I (tg09~-10), VI (1919); Samuel Martin Letter Book, B.M. Add. MS. 41, 353, ff. 
84-87; Walter Tullideph General Ledger, ff. 17, 107, 190, 255; Robson Lowe, The Codrington 
Correspondence, 1743-1851 (London, 1951), pp. 19, 26; Richard Pares, Merchants and Planters 
(Cambridge, Published for the Economic History Review, 1960), p. 69, n. 66. The above figures 
represent the maximum ascertainable acreage and slave population for the period 1730-75. 

2 Oliver, History of Antigua, I-III. See pedigrees of families. 

3 bid. III, 285-305. 

4 T[bid, I-III. ‘X’ indicates one or more members of a family in the above classifications in the 
period 1730-75. 

5 Hyphenated surnames are used to designate: (1) families whose plantations were inherited 
through the female line, e.g. SmrrH-Jones — the male line (Smiru) preceding the female line 
(Jones) ; and (2) the proprietors of plantations that were transferred by deed of sale or mortgage 
foreclosure, e.g. (White-BRowNn) — the grantor or mortgagor (White) preceding the grantee or 
mortgagee (BROWN). 


THE PRODUCTIVITY OF CAPITAL IN THE LANCASHIRE 
COTTON INDUSTRY DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ! 


By M. BLAUG 


historians with illustrative material to depict labour-saving technical chan- 

ge. Capital-saving innovations, it is said, were hardly very important until 
the close of the nineteenth century. Whatever the facts for the modern period, 
technical improvements in the heyday of the cotton industry surely raised not 
only capital per man but also capital per unit of output. In the absence of 
reliable statistics on the capital stock this can only be surmised, but it is not 
on that account any less widely held. 

Shall we ever be able to verify such beliefs? We have few enough over-all 
estimates of capital formation in Great Britain prior to 1865 and even those for 
the latter half of the century are not broken down into individual sectors other 
than residential housing, railways and utilities.? 

For manufacturing there is in fact no data to indicate the rate of growth 
of the capital stock in any particular industry. The cotton industry, however, 
proves to be a singular exception to this generalization: here we have a number 
of contemporary estimates by informed observers for six benchmark years be- 
tween 1834 and 1886. Moreover, owing to the provisions of the Factory Act 
of 1833, increases in capacity in this industry can be gauged by the returns of 
spindles, looms, and motive-power installed. The annual value of output of 
the industry can be computed with a fair degree of accuracy for purposes of 
comparison to the trends in capital and labour. With the aid of the capital 
and labour coefficients it may be possible to go beyond the purely descriptive 
treatment of technical change which characterizes so much of the literature 
on the history of the cotton manufacture. Although no industry has been so 
frequently investigated and written about as the cotton industry, surprisingly 
little is known about productivity changes in spinning and weaving. 


Te growth of the Lancashire cotton industry has supplied generations of 


I 


According to the 1841 census classification, the cotton industry included all 
persons employed in the preparation and spinning of raw cotton into yarn and 
the weaving of yarn into cloth: in 1834 this would have meant some 200,000 


' This paper was prepared during the tenure of a Guggenheim Fellowship. Some of the 
material was gathered under a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council. Mr D. E. 
Chapman assisted with the calculations. 

2 For the first half of the century see R. Giffen, The Growth of Capital (1889), ch. V; A. D. 
Gayer, et al. The Growth and Fluctuation of the British Economy 1790-1850 (Oxford, 1952), Microfilm 
Supplement, pp. 1574-81. For the second half of the century see E. H. Phelps-Brown, S. J. 
Handfield-Jones, ‘The Climacteric of the 1890's,’ Oxford Economic Papers (October 1952) 
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factory operatives in England, another 35,000 in Scotland and Ireland, and 
approximately 200,000 hand-loom weavers. But the early historians of the 
industry, such as Edward Baines and Andrew Ure, would have included an 
additional 237,000 persons employed in bleaching, dyeing, calico-printing and 
the manufacture of lace and hosiery. Other writers were wont to add cotton 
warehousemen, cotton textile engineers, yarn agents, cloth merchants, and 
even cotton brokers and dealers. 

For my purpose the narrow product-classification of the 1841 census is to be 
preferred. Quantitative information about the finishing branch of the industry 
is hard to come by; the finishing of cloth was carried on quite separately from 
the manufacturing process and was not brought under legislative control until 
the 1860’s. As much is true of lacemaking and hosiery where the bulk of output 
was still being produced by outworkers or in small workshops as late as 1870. 
Furthermore, not all hosiery and lace products were made of cotton; in the 
1830’s they were more often made of silk and wool.! The merchanting section, 
on the other hand, is clearly outside my purview. Hence, for practical reasons, 
I follow present custom in defining the Lancashire cotton industry as bounded 
at one end by the Liverpool cotton exchange and at the other end by the 
Manchester market for unbleached cloth, sold ‘in the grey’. But insofar as 
imperfect statistics allow we shall have occasion to allude to the cotton industry 
as a whole, inclusive of the finishing section. 

In summary form, the findings are as follows: 


1834 1856 1860 1871 1886 


Total capital — £ m. 22 45'°5 57 87 83 
Fixed capital — £ m. 15 31 35 57 58 
Ten year moving average of net output — £ m. II 18 17 28 28 
Total capital (constant prices) 22 43 56 85 109 
Fixed capital (constant prices) 15 30 34. 56 76 
Man-hours — m. hrs. p.a. 1570 1254 1432 14.04. 1586 
Ten year moving average of real output — £ m. II 31 24 42 58 
Total capital/net output 2:0 2°5 3°3 3°1 3-0 
Fixed capital/net output 1-4 Heyy QI 2:0 oT 
Capital/output (constant prices) 2°0 1-4 2°3 2°0 19 
Fixed capital/output (constant prices) I°4 0-9 1-4 1-3 1-3 
Man-hours/real output 143 40 34 33 27 
Real capital/man-hours 0-014 0:03 0:04, 0:06 0:06 


Expressed in current prices, capital invested per unit of (net) output shows a 
marked rise up to 1860, followed by a gentle decline down to 1886. The ratio 
of fixed capital to (net) output likewise ceases to rise in the years after 1860. 
It is evident that the period 1860-86 was marked by significant economies 
in the use of working capital. But so long as capital and output are measured 
in current prices there is no way of distinguishing between a fall in the capital/ 
output ratio caused by pecuniary rather than technical economies, by forces 
external to rather than internal to the industry. Lower equipment prices owing 
to improvements in the machine goods industry, or, say, lower freight charges 
and reductions in delivery time produced by technological progress in transpor- 
tation, will release capital in cotton just as effectively as factor-saving inno- 
vations in spinning and weaving. For this reason I have made an attempt to 
deflate both capital and output. And when both numerator and denominator 


1 J. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1950), I, pp. 32-3, 85-7; 
and see below App. Ba. 
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are measured in constant prices, no rise whatever in the ratio of capital to 
output is revealed over the whole period: apparently, the price of yarn and 
grey cloth fell faster than that of machinery and building materials. ‘This 
finding is particularly striking in view of the fact that the rate of growth of 
physical output slackened in the 1870’s, with the onset of ‘the great de- 
pression’. 

The cotton industry as a whole exhibits very much the same tendency 
manifested in the spinning and weaving section. Estimates of the capital 
invested in the three main branches of the finishing trade are available for 
some years. The results for the industry, defined in the inclusive sense, are 
given here for comparison to spinning and weaving. 


1834 1845 1856 1860 1886 


Total capital — £ m. 34 47 75°5 87 108 
Ten years m.a. of net output — £ m. 29 31 39 35 62 
Total capital/net output 1-2 I°5 1g 2°5 Ue 
Capital/output (constant prices) 12 if) Ted 15 Tem 


In the earlier period (1834-60) the course of technical change seems to 
conform to the labour-saving bias popularly attributed to nineteenth century 
development. Not only did the working capital/output ratio rise but labour 
inputs per unit of output fell violently, reflecting the steady contraction and 
eventual disappearance of the hand-loom weaving trade. But as the average 
productivity of capital began to rise after 1860, the productivity of labour 
grew less rapidly, so that capital per man-hour increased but slightly. Without 
venturing upon any recondite classification of innovations, we may conclude 
that the data indicates that capital-saving improvements were prevalent in the 
decades following the ‘cotton famine’.! Indeed, if we could assume that the 
underlying production functions show diminishing returns to scale we might 
have concluded that capital-saving innovations predominated throughout 
the fifty-year period. For such production functions, capital accumulation 
necessarily raises capital per unit of output; technical change which is biased 
towards labour-saving improvements cannot offset the upward tendency of 
the capital/output ratio in constant prices. But we have seen that, on the con- 
trary, the ratio exhibits remarkable stability over the period under consider- 
ation. Without pressing this point it is clear that, whatever the nature of the 
underlying production functions, the slant of technical change after 1860 was 
largely capital-saving. The upward trend in labour’s share of net output after 
1860 supports this inference.? It is interesting to note that the aggregate 
capital coefficient of the British Economy as a whole also declined from 3.7 in 
the 1870's to 3.3 in the 1890’s.3 


II 


The materials and methods of estimation are described in the appendix 


' I follow Harrod in classifying technical improvements as labour-saving, capital-saving, or 
neutral according to whether they raise, lower, or leave unchanged the ratio of capital to 
output. This despite the fact the capital/output ratio is influenced not only by the factor-saving 
slant of innovations, but also by the composition of output and by investment designed to 
expand the capacity of existing plant and equipment. 

2 See below App. C. 

3 E. H. Phelps-Brown, E. H. Weber, ‘Accumulation, Productivity and Distribution in the 
British Economy, 1870-1938,’ Economic Journal ( June 1953), p. 266. 
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but some general remarks about the character of the data is in order before 
proceeding to discuss their implications. 

1. ‘The figures for fixed capital are based upon estimates, sometimes by sever- 
al independent observers, of the average current value per spindle and per 
loom of separate spinning and weaving mills; they include the value of land- 
rights, buildings, machinery, steam engine, and shafting. This ignores the 
possibility that the capital value per machine in combined spinning and 
weaving concerns, accounting for about one out of every three or four cotton 
mills, may have been quite different from those of specialized mills. The problem 
is aggravated by the fact that the practice of combining yarn and cloth 
production in one factory grew rapidly between 1825 and 1856 and then de- 
clined in relative importance.! It is, however, impossible to assess the importan- 
ce of this deficiency in the data. 

2. The figures for working capital must be treated with more caution than 
the corresponding figures for fixed capital. The standard method of estimating 
the stock of working capital was to apply an average turnover rate to the flow 
of annual outlays on wages and raw cotton. Estimates of the turnover rate are 
difficult to verify. Apparently, the level of raw cotton stocks, not only in the 
hands of spinners and dealers but also in the ports, was responsible for the 
prevailing impression that working capital turned over two or three times 
a year.” In a few cases, it was possible to check estimates of fixed plus working 
capital by applying capital/labour ratios obtained from surveys of particular 
districts or from small samples of mills. Some available estimates had to be 
discarded as not subject to any independent verification. 

3. All the capital estimates, with the possible exception of the 1871 figures, 
value buildings and equipment at current prices, net of depreciation. Depreci- 
ation quotas seem to have varied little over the period under consideration. 
Detailed cost statements for individual mills in the 1830’s and in the 1880’s 
show a standard charge of 7:5 per cent for replacement of machinery and 2°5 
per cent for maintenance of buildings and steam engines.* This seems hard to 
believe but accounting practices are notoriously slow to alter. (Of course, 
the effect of falling prices through 1815-52 and 1874-86 was to raise the real 
value of depreciation allowances). At any rate, if depreciation equalled re- 
placement, capital can be assumed to have grown at the same rate in gross as 
in net terms. The ratio of gross capital to gross product, however, does not 
reveal the two-phase movement of the capital net output ratio: it rose con- 
tinuously over the half-century under review; fixed capital per unit of gross 
product, on the other hand, increased only up to 1871. This is due to the fact 
that total output at first grew faster and then fell behind net output. 


1 J. Jewkes, ‘The Localisation of the Cotton Industry,’ Economic History (Jan. 1930); A. J. 
Taylor, ‘Concentration and Specialisation in the Lancashire Cotton Industry 1825-50’, 
Economic History Review, 2nd ser. I (1949), Nos. 2 and 3. ; 

2 Through 1834-52 we have statistics on mill-stocks but none at all on stocks in the ports 
(see J. A. Mann, The Cotton Trade of Great Britain (Manchester, 1860)). After 1860 we have data 
on port stocks but none on mill-stocks. It seems that as much as 80 per cent of total stocks were 
normally held in Liverpool. This makes the level of total stocks a poor index of the working 
capital required by spinners and weavers. 

3 H. Ashworth, ‘Statistics of the Present Depression of Trade at Bolton > Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society (April 1842); T. Ellison, The Cotton Trade of Great Britain (1886), pp. 46, 
338 (subsequently referred to as Ellison); G. v. Schulze-Gaevernitz, The Cotton Trade in England 
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The differential rates of growth of gross and net output were due, not to 
alterations in techniques of production, but to swings in the gap between the 
prices of raw cotton and finished cloth under the pressure of changing demand 
and supply conditions abroad. The capital to gross output ratio, measured 
in constant prices, once again shows a slight decline throughout the period 
under review. 
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4. Ideally, the benchmark years for which we have capital estimates should 
occupy the same position in the trade cycle so as not to distort the calculation 
of the long-term trend. On balance, it would seem that the benchmark esti- 
mates are sufficiently comparable in cyclical position, taking into account the 
long-lived character of fixtures and implements. 

1834 — about midway between trough and peak 
1845 — cyclical peak 

1856 — about midway between trough and peak 
1860 — cyclical peak 

1871 — about midway between trough and peak 
1886 — slightly past cyclical trough 

5. Continuous series for textile machine prices are not available prior to 
1885. Hence, capital was deflated by means of a substitute index of the price 
level of capital goods. Prior to 1870, it was necessary to resort to an index of 
wholesale prices.! I do not think that this produces a serious bias in the results. 
Broadly speaking, an index of capital goods prices will vary in the same pro- 
portion as an index of prices in general if technical change in the economy as 
a whole is neutral. For an over-all labour-saving slant in technical progress 
implies that cost-reductions are concentrated in the finishing stages of produc- 
tion; hence, the prices of consumer goods fall faster than machine prices. The 
reverse is true when technical change is largely capital-saving. By identifying 
machine prices with wholesale prices I have in fact assumed that productivity 

1 See below App. A, i. 
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rose equally in all sectors of the economy, an absurd assumption to be sure 
but the most plausible under the circumstances. To argue that the machine 
goods industry always led the race for technical advances is to make the strong 
assumption of an over-all capital saving bias in technical change, since all 
cost-reductions in the making of machines release capital involved in the using 
of machines. If, on the other hand, we assumed that technical change was 
predominantly labour-saving over the whole of the fifty years 1834-86 we 
would have to suppose that machine prices lagged behind in the sharp fall 
of the general price level after 1873. In that case we would reach a still lower 
real capital output ratio for the end of our period than is shown above. The 
same conclusion holds if we accept the argument that any index of machine 
prices should be given an upward trend to take account of the improved quality 
of equipment. 

6. Real output is estimated as follows: first, the weight of yarn produced 
is derived by deducting the loss of weight in spinning—the unsaleable short 
fibres removed by the carding engines—from official statistics of retained 
imports of raw cotton adjusted for changes in total stocks. An allowance is 
made for the fact that the proportion of ‘waste’ was permanently reduced 
in the 1860’s due to the improved quality of imported cotton and the more 
careful preparation of fibre. The weight of piece goods produced is then derived 
by deducting the weight of yarn exports from the volume of yarn produced. 
The resulting series for yarn consumed in the weaving branch of the industry 
is equated to the weight of grey cloth manufactured, although in fact the weight 
of yarn was somewhat increased in the weaving process by the application 
of sizing to reduce friction in the power-looms. In addition, an indeterminate 
amount of yarn was absorbed by the cotton thread, hosiery and lace trades. 
There is some tentative evidence to suggest a secular increase in the relative 
importance of these consumers of cotton yarn, at least up to the late 1870’s.! 
To that extent, the rate of growth of output of grey cloth was less, and the 
trend in the real capital/output ratio was greater, than is indicated above. 

7. The money value of output is obtained by multiplying the volume of 
cloth produced by the average price of grey cloth quoted on the Manchester 
market, to which is added the value of yarn exports as declared by British 
shippers. Net output is derived by deducting the value of raw cotton consumed. 
Cotton was of course only one of the raw materials used up, albeit the most 
important. Oil, leather, flour, tallow, and coal were others; in addition there 
were fixed expenses for depreciation, interest on borrowed capital, rents, local 
rates, taxes and insurance. Unfortunately, there are no aggregate figures for 
these expenditures in any year during the nineteenth century. Thus, the figures 
for net output presented here are in excess of the true value added. But whether 
the upward trend in net value added was greater or lesser than that of net 
output so-called we can not say. 

8. The output of finished piece goods, as distinct from grey cloth, consists of 
the known value of piece goods exports and the estimated value of the home 
trade. The pounds’ weight of goods retained for the home market is obtained 
by deducting the volume of goods exported, as recorded in the trade accounts, 
from the volume of grey cloth produced. There are no reliable price-series 
for finished goods other than the average declared value of exports. According 
to common opinion at the time, cotton piece goods sold at home were of better 
quality and hence dearer than goods shipped abroad. It was often held that 


1 See below App. B, 2. 
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the average price of home traded fabrics was about a third above that of ex- 
ported goods. I have followed contemporary practice in estimating the value 
of the home trade accordingly. Some observers thought that there had been 
a secular increase in the magnitude of this price-differential.1 This would pro- 
duce an even sharper fall in the capital/output ratio for the industry as a whole 
through 1860-86 than is shown above. 

g. Net output is estimated once again by deducting cotton consumption 
from gross output. The movements in the two net output series—that of grey 
cloth and that of finished piece goods—is remarkably similar both in cyclical 
turning points and in secular rates of growth. Still, there is every reason to 
believe that such improvements as the introduction of aniline dyes and the 
complete replacement of block-printing by cylinder printing must in time have 
reduced the finishing-margins. In the absence of reliable evidence on the cost 
of finishing such tendencies are ignored in our net output series. But we err 
on the side of scepticism: cost-reducing improvements in finishing would lead 
to a rate of growth of value added in excess of the rate of growth of net output 
so-called. This would mean that the ‘true’ capital/output ratio for the in- 
dustry as a whole fell even more than our figures suggest. 


Ill 


The trends in capital, labour and output are compared below with the 
increase of capacity as revealed by the Factory Returns, all expressed in per- 
centage changes from the base 1834. 


1834 1839 1845 1850 1856 1860 1861 1867 1870 1871 1874 1878 1886 


‘Total capital 100 2 O52 5a eee 2 ee 
Fixed capital TOO O20 7 aT 
Gross output 100 I19 I19 133 190 224 238 305 338 333 319 305 305 
Net output 100 109 127 136 164 155 155 I90 245 255 255 255 255 
Wages Bill 100 100 — OI I17 — 144 144 170 — 201 198 212 
Real Capital 100 — — — 194 252 — — — 383 — — 4ogI 
Real fixed capital 100 — — — 200 230 — — — 386 — — 513 
Man-hours 100 go gt 85 80 — gt 80 90 — 95. 9Q6 100 
Real output 100 I2I 210 202 315 399 422 380 426 484 500 445 569 
Factories 100 158 — 167 181 — 250 221 215 — 230 232 228 
Spindles 100 — 162 194 260 — 281 317 349 — 388 409 410 
Power-looms 100 — 250 250 299 — 400 379 441 — 465 515 561 
Hand-looms LOOM FOF | SON 20) ero Oro. 

Horse-power 2 Too) 146) —— 201) 237, =" 100.8 691055 —— 


The break in the upward trend of the capital/output ratio which occurred 
in the 1860’s suggests a qualitative change in the technical structure of the 
cotton industry. The obvious factor at work was the successful mechanization 
of weaving, almost half a century after the introduction of the first practical 
power-loom. Frequent breakage of yarn from mechanical handling made the 
early power-looms expensive to operate and unsuitable to anything but the 
coarsest fabrics. It was not until the 1820’s that steam-weaving began to threa- 
ten the hand industry. In 1834 there were still twice as many hand-looms as 
power-looms but thereafter the hand-loom trade fell off rapidly; by 1860, 
the stock of hand-looms numbered only 7000. No startling improvements seem 
to have taken place in mechanical weaving during this period: the increased 


1 See below App. B, 10. 
2 Horse-power series after 1861 are not comparable to those for previous years. See App. C, 5. 
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capacity of the power-looms was barely sufficient to make up for the decline 
in the volume of hand-woven cloth. 

At the same time, spinning capacity was rising very much faster than spind- 
leage, reflecting substantial improvements in technique. Spinning had been 
a factory industry since 1800. Nevertheless, partly hand-operated mules and 
jennies were still required for the spinning of finer yarn. It was the introduction 
of the self-acting mule, power-driven in every movement, which seems to be 
responsible for the rapid increase of productivity in the spinning section. 
Patented in 1792 it had not been sufficiently perfected to make it practical 
before 1825 or thereabouts. At first it had been adopted to medium counts. 
Further refinements in the 1860’s made it suitable to virtually all counts. 

Differences in the tempo of productivity advances in the spinning and in the 
weaving section show up in the trend of product-prices. Between 1830 and 
1860 the price of plain piece goods exports declined at almost the same rate 
as that of yarn exports, suggesting that weaving costs remained relatively 
constant. Output data for yarn and cloth, after 1860 once again show a rising 
trend in production per spindle without a corresponding increase in the pro- 
duction of cloth per loom.! 


Yarn produced Cloth produced 
per spindle per loom 
(Ibs) (Ibs) 
1867 28 1950 
1870 30 1880 
1874 32 2110 
1878 29 1810 
1885 32 1850 
1890 38 2130 


The early period 1834-60 saw the introduction of a series of labour-saving 
innovations. There were conspicuous advances in the mechanical handling 
and preparation of raw cotton. In yarn manufacture, the self-acting mule 
eliminated the need for a highly skilled spinner who used to work one pair 
of the old hand mules, assisted by two or three children. The strong bargaining 
power of the adult spinners seems to have provided the chief stimulus for the 
introduction of the automatic mule.? One of its attendant benefits, however, 
was a greater evenness and strength of yarn, thereby reducing the time lost by 
breakage. As a result, the traverse of the mule was lengthened, the number of 
spindles in a single frame was raised and one man was made to work four 
instead of two carriages by ‘double-decking’.2 In weaving the same forces 
were at work. A hand-loom weaver could tent only one loom. When power- 
looms were first enumerated by the Factory Inspectors in 1835, two looms 
per weaver was the usual number; by 1860 it had risen to 2.5-3; and by 1887 


1 Spinning spindles were first distinguished from doubling spindles in the Returns of 1867; 
prior to that year yarn output per spindle cannot be precisely determined. (Ministry of Labour 
estimates give practically the same figures cited above: see G, T. Jones, Increasing Returns (1933); 
p. 114.) It must be remembered that, despite the growth of combined spinning and weaving 
mills, spinning was also carried on as a final stage of production; owing to the large export trade 
in yarn, spinning plants were not always balanced by corresponding weaving plants within the 
country. 

2 §. J. Chapman, The Lancashire Cotton Industry (Manchester, 1904), pp- 69-70; A. Ure, The 
Cotton Manufacturers of Great Britain (1861), I, 152-8 (subsequently referred to as Ure); 
G. H. Wood, The History of Wages in the Cotton Trade (1910), p. 27 (subsequently referred to as 
Wood). 

3 Reports of the Inspectors of Factories, 1842, XXU, 26-8. 
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most weavers were tenting four looms.! This does not fully indicate the in- 
creased productivity of labour in the making of intricate designs—using the 
Jacquard device, a hand-loom weaver would have needed as many as three 
assistants. 

The separate trends in labour-productivity in spinning and weaving cannot 
be determined statistically, owing to the failure of the Factory Inspectors to 
distinguish spinners from weavers in combined concerns. But if Ellison’s esti- 
mates of the distribution of the cotton labour force between the two sectors 
is accepted, the figures for output per man-hour reveal a continuous rise, al- 
though at a diminishing rate, despite a 20 per cent reduction in hours worked. ? 


Yarn produced Goods produced 
Three (m. lbs) per Weavers by (m. lbs) per 
Year Spinners man-hour of hand and by man-hour of 
Averages (000’s) spinning power weaving 
(000’s) 

1830 140 O-4 275 0-2 

1845 190 08 210 0-7 

1860 248 113 203 1am 

1881 240 19 246 15 

1892 220 2°3 310 1-4 


In contrast to the appearance of dramatic labour-saving devices, there 
were no inventions in the period that were themselves particularly capital- 
saving, barring ring-spinning which was not widely introduced in England 
until the 18g0’s. But the mechanization of spinning and weaving required a 
smaller outlay of capital than might have been expected at first: for instance 
it was soon found that a hand-mule could be converted to a self-actor merely 
by replacement of the headstock, costing about one-fifth of the price of a new 
mule.® In addition, capital was being continuously released by the greater 
intensity of utilization of the new equipment and by piecemeal improvements 
in their details of construction and accuracy of adjustment. In spinning more 
spindles were mounted on each carriage at little extra expense and their 
speed of working was steadily increased. At the time when Baines and Ure 
published their histories, 350-400 spindles per mule was the common number; 
both knew of some modern mills in which the mules already carried as many 
as 1000 spindles. By the 1850’s, 500 had become the average number; this rose 
to 750-900 by 1875, and in 1876 the upper limit of fifty years’ earlier had be- 
come the norm. Through 1839-62 the number of revolutions per minute of 
mule spindles rose 20 per cent. No similar figures are available for the later 
years but there is no doubt that the same process made itself felt.4 These 
developments rested in turn upon improvements in the carding and scutching 
engines, which cleaned the cotton, and the other preparing frames, such as 


1 S. Andrews, Fifty Years of the Cotton Trade (Oldham, 1887), p. 2; Schulze-Gaevernitz, op. cit. 
p. 108; Wood, pp. 30-1, 79-80. 

® Ellison, pp. 68-9; F. Merttens, “The Hours and Cost of Labour in the Cotton Industry at 
Home and Abroad,’ Manchester Statistical Society (1893-4). The fact that power-weavers increased 
faster than spinners through 1860-92 is only partly attributable to more pronounced labour- 
saving changes in yarn manufacture. Owing to the decline of the yarn export trade in the later 
years, the demand for cloth rose faster than the demand for yarn. 

3 J. Montgomery, The Theory and Practice of Cotton Spinning (Glasgow, 18 . 78-80 ; 
Th 155-638) dep, eee ea, ut diliehmem EU geal ea 

4 E. Baines, History of the Cotton Manufacture (1835), p. 202 (subsequently referred to as 


Baines) ; Ure, II, 154; Wood, pp. 140-1; Rep. Insp. Fact. 1874, XIII, 62; Schulze-Gaevernitz, 
op. cit. pp. 88—go. 
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the slubbers and rovers.! For instance, the adoption of ‘differential motion’ 
for the slubbing and roving frames around 1850 markedly reduced the liability 
to breakage of yarn when subjected to high-speed spinning. 

With yarn becoming more uniform in twist and wound more evenly on the 
cops, it became possible to raise speeds of working in weaving. The number 
of picks per minute—the standard measure of the number of throws of the 
shuttle—increased from about 100 in 1834 to 130 in 1850, to 175 in 1873, 
reaching 200 in 1885. The development of inventions like the automatic temple 
and weft-stop motion, which made their way slowly over the years, seem to 
have contributed towards the quickened pace of weaving.? ‘There are power- 
looms made today’, wrote one observer in 1887, ‘which run more than double 
the speed of the power-looms fifty years ago, and ten times the speed of the 
hand-loom’.8 

It is true that greater speeds required the application of additional steam- 
power. But this was usually obtainable gratis from the increased pressure at 
which the old Watt engines were operated. Sometimes the addition of a 
boiler was sufficient to raise the work-duty of an engine by 50 per cent. At the 
Same time, the extraction of more power from engines of a given bulk was 
accompanied by savings in fuel costs: coal consumption for a ten-hour day 
fell from 72 Ibs. per horse-power in 1835 to 52 lbs. per horse-power in 1887.4 

G. H. Wood, writing in 1910, concluded that the speeding-up of machinery 
in the cotton industry had proceeded at a compound rate of one per cent from 
1833 on. At this rate it would take about 70 years to double the speed of oper- 
ations. Everything else remaining the same, this alone would have cut in half 
the amount of working capital which had to be carried for a given output. 
The working capital/output ratio actually rose through 1834-60, despite 
the reductions in inventories of yarn and the saving in time which must have 
accompanied the replacement of hand-loom weaving in scattered homes by 
power-weaving in factories. But through 1860-86 the increased speeds at 
which mules and looms were run released capital tied up in goods-in-process: 
the working capital/net output ratio fell from 1-3 in 1860 to 0°8 in 1886. Faster 
ocean and railway carriage contributed to this result. Unfortunately, no sepa- 
rate statistics on the proportion of cotton stocks in the hands of manufacturers 
are available after 1852. But the trend in total cotton stocks held in England, 
measured in weeks of consumption at the current annual rate, was strongly 
downward after 1865.° 

With respect to fixed capital, the years 1825-60 may be regarded as the 
installation period of the self-acting mule and the power-loom. The process 
of assimilating these innovations was capital-using because they accelerated 
the rate of replacement of equipment through obsolescence and created 
expectations of windfall profit. The years 1860-86 may then be viewed as 
the operation-period of the installed equipment, cutting costs per unit of 
output. This distinction, made long ago by Oskar Lange, over-simplifies 
matters but is nevertheless a useful way of contrasting the two phases in the 
movement of the fixed capital/output ratio over the years under review. 

1 The evidence can not be set down briefly, but compare the detailed technological des- 
criptions of current machinery in Ure’s book, published in 1836, with E. Leigh, The Science of 
Modern Cotton-Spinning (Manchester, 1873) and J. Nasmith, Modern Cotton-Spinning Machinery 


(Manchester, 1890). 
2 Ellison, pp. 37, 142; Wood, pp. 142, 161. 
3 Andrews, of. cit. p. 6. 
4 See below App. GC, 5; Ure, I, 309-12; Andrews, of. cit. p. 7. 
5 See Ellison, Table r. 
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It is easier to describe what happened than to explain why it happened. One 
of the essential links is missing: we know next to nothing about variations 1n 
the rate of return on capital invested. The best we can do is to piece together 
some bits of information suggesting the relevant forces at work. Min 

The wage rates of factory workers, which had been falling since the beginning 
of the century, stabilized in the thirties and forties. Except for an upward bulge 
in 1845, they did not begin to rise until 1850, after which they moved upwards 
along an almost constant trend-line. The wage rates of hand-loom weavers 
tended downward of course, falling permanently below those of factory wor- 
kers in 1816. If 1834100, Wood’s index of the weighted average of weekly 
wages of spinners and weavers stood at 140 in 1861 and 185 in 1886." It is 
piece rates, not time rates, however, which provide the motivation for labour- 
saving innovations. Labour costs per unit of output fell steadily until 1860. 
Thereafter, hourly wage rates seem to have risen faster than (net) output per 
man-hour, as shown by the secular increase in labour’s share of output. But 
as the price of yarn and of piece goods fell faster than the price of imported 
cotton, labour costs as a proportion of all costs probably fell. Hence, the impetus 
towards labour-saving improvements diminished. And indeed, even in spinning, 
the period 1860-86 did not witness the same dramatic increases in labour- 
productivity that had marked the earlier years. 

It is worth noting that the tendency to replace dear adult labour by cheap 
juvenile labour resisted the efforts of factory reformers until the last decades 
of the nineteenth century. Skilled workers in the cotton industry were almost 
always adult males; semi-skilled work was done by women and boys 13-18 
years old; the unskilled tasks were performed by children under 13. In the 
eighteenth century, Hargreaves’ jenny and Crompton’s mule had substituted 
skilled for unskilled labour.? The increased use of Arkwright’s water-frame, and 
its successor the throstle-frame, in the nineteenth century reversed the process, 
and the coming of the automatic mule increased the demand for female 
labour at the expense of children and adult males. Once the agitation over the 
Ten Hours’ Bill had died down, child labour once again grew faster than adult 
labour and this trend continued until 1874. 


Percentage of each class of workers employed in cotton mills? 


1834 1839 1847 1850 1856 1861 1867 1870 1874 1878 1885 1890 1895 
Children under 1313-3 4°77 58 «46 6:5 88 104 96 14:0 128 99 g1 5:8 


Males 13-18 12°59 20:0. 90 TO 1-9] er0:3) sr 9a G:OmmO; sun GO NN -Ommn-QImnO- 2mm AG) 
Females over 13° 47°9 53°8 55°3 55°5 55°8 55°7 55°0 55°9 53°9 54°7 55°8 55°8 55°7 
Males over 18 264 24°9 24:9 287 27-4 26:4 26:0 26:0 24:1 25:3 26:4 26-9 27-6 


These variations seem to have taken place within limits set by technological 
requirements. The striking constancy of the female labour-force—even when 
girls aged 13-18 are eliminated—and the small range of variation in the pro- 
portions of adult male labour suggests that the distribution of skills was largely 
governed by the technical characteristics of equipment rather than by relative 
wages. ‘T’he evidence is inconclusive because the influence of wage-differentials 
for labour of different skills may have made itself felt in the choice of goods 
manufactured: the finer yarns and fabrics required more skilled handling. 

1 Wood, pp. 127-8. 


2 Chapman, of. cit. pp. 53-60. 
3 Ibid. p. 12. 
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While wage rates were rising in the later years there is no reliable evidence 
to show that the profit rate was falling. It is true that the margin between the 
price of raw cotton and the price of cotton manufactures fell continuously 
through the whole of the nineteenth century—this accounts for the different 
rates of growth of gross and net output of grey cloth. But the downward trend 
in the general price level, while much less than the downtrend in cotton prices, 
may have reduced overhead charges. There were complaints about a declining 
rate of profit per unit of turnover but little is heard about the rate of profit 
on capital. Still, the price of raw cotton governed the price of output. All avail- 
able indices show a high correlation in the movements of the prices of raw 
cotton and of yarn and piece goods.! The squeeze in the margin, therefore, 
stimulated the search for cost-reducing innovations and the rising capital/ 
output ratio up to 1860, implying a higher share of amortization and interest 
charges in total cost, invited capital-saving rather than labour-saving changes. 
If this sounds like post hoc ergo propter hoc it is all the available facts will permit 
us to say. 

One may take some comfort from the fact that all explanations of factor- 
saving improvements in terms of rational optimizing behaviour come to grief 
upon the imponderable element of the state of demand for a product of given 
quality. Some innovations, such as the comber, patented in 1851, facilitated 
the spinning of fine yarn with inferior raw material previously unusable. It is 
impossible to explain its introduction merely by pointing to changes in factor- 
rewards. And again, the slow adoption of certain cost-reducing innovations 
must be attributed to their poor efficiency for the finer yarns and fabrics. A 
notorious example is the failure of ring-spinning to gain a foothold in Lanca- 
shire until the last decade of the century, although ring-spinning for warp 
yarn was already an established practice in the United States by the 1850’s. 
The ring frame was a simpler machine requiring less skill to operate, its out- 
put per spindle was twice that of the mule spindle, it saved floor space and could 
be driven at higher speeds without extra vibration, thus lengthening the life 
of the plant, and it spun a stronger yarn. But the mule frame produced a softer 
and finer quality yarn from a given grade of cotton and, in view of the existing 
pattern of demand for British cotton goods, the introduction of ring-spinning 
had to wait upon further technical improvements.? 


V 


The relative constancy of the real capital/real output ratio of the cotton 
industry in the years 1834-86 should occasion no surprise. Still less surprising 
is the fall in the capital/output ratio, measured in current prices, through 
1860-86. The industry reaped external economies, both pecuniary and tech- 
nological, through localization in the Lancashire district. Chief amongst these 
were the economies of vertical disintegration: the textile machinery industry, 
which was hardly in existence in 1800, grew rapidly in the second and third 


1 T. S. Ashton, ‘Some Statistics of the Industrial Revolution,’ Manchester School (May 1948) ; 
Gayer, op. cit. II, 838-9; A. H. Imlagh, ‘The Terms of Trade of the United Kingdom, 
1789-1913,’ Journal of Economic History (November 1950), pp. 188-90; Jones, op. cit. p. 116; 
R. C. O. Matthews, A Study in Trade Cycle History (Oxford, 1954), pp. 129-30. 

2 Chapman, of. cit. p. 70; Clapham, of. cit. III, 176; R. E. Naumburg, “T'wo American 
Textile Pioneers,’ The Newcomen Society Transactions, V1, (1925-6). 
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quarters of the nineteenth century. As Joseph Nasmith, the famous consulting 
engineer, declared in 1890: 


A spinning mill of 40,000 spindles, which in 1835 would be looked upon as a large one, 
cost, at that time, from 24 to 26 shillings per spindle to erect, including the building and 
accessories. At the present time, mills are built to contain as many as 110,000 spindles and 
these are filled ready for work at a cost not exceeding 21 shillings per spindle... Con- 
sidering the great increase in the productive power of the machinery the fact that it is so 
much less expensive to work, and that each machine is of much greater capacity, the 
figures given show that the tendency towards diminished cost is owing very largely to the 
efforts of machine makers.! 


In 1833, manufacturers testifying before a Parliamentary Committee 
concurred in the view that it would cost no more, perhaps even less, to put 
up a cotton mill in 1833 than at the time of Waterloo.? Henry Houldsworth, 
inventor and spinner, summed up majority opinion: 


Q.5262: Has the price of machinery fallen? — I think the price of machinery is reduced, 
or rather the nominal price per spindle is reduced considerably, and the workmanship of it 
has increased at least 50 per cent, so that it is not as good a trade for machine makers as it 
was. 

Q.5263: Supposing a manufacturer to spin a certain number of pounds weight of cotton 
in a year, in 1815, and to spin the same number of the same quality at the present time, 
what would be the difference in the expense of establishing all the machinery for the 
manufacture in 1815, as compared to the present time? 

I think it would not be greater; at present we are spinning 20 per cent more upon the 
same number of spindles than in 1815, and at the same time the present mode of spinning 
required 15 per cent more machinery in order to effect that improvement in quality which 
enables us to do that extra quantity. 

Q.5264: Then, upon the average, you think that, as far as the cost of machinery goes, 
there is no considerable saving to the manufacturer? — Comparing the sum that a factory 
will cost now with what it cost in 1815 to do the same work, I would say that the expense of 
the mill is as much now as it was then. 


May we conclude that fixed capital requirements per unit of output were 
constant between 1815 and 1833? This should warn against the easy assumption 
that capital-using innovations dominated technical change in the heyday of 
the Industrial Revolution. After all, a good many of the crucial inventions 
of the age on balance released rather than absorbed capital: from the smelting 
ofiron with coal, Cort’s puddling and rolling process, Watt’s vacuum engine, and 
chlorine bleaching in the eighteenth century, to Neilson’s hot blast and Woolf’s 
compound engine in the nineteenth, not to speak of the canal era and the 
coming of railroads with their effect in reducing the prices of coal, timber 
and iron. It may be true that an industrial economy uses not only more capi- 
tal per man but more capital per unit of output than a pre-industrial economy. 
The question is whether, for Great Britain, the line should be drawn in 1780, 
in 1800, in 1815, or in 1851. The history of the cotton industry suggests an ear- 
her date than has hitherto been thought reasonable. 


Yale University and The University of Manchester 


1 J. Nasmith, op. cit. p. 7. 


2 P.P. Manufactures, Commerce and Shipping, Sel. Cttee. 1833, VI . 496 5 
11008-11014. ping 33, VI, QQ. 476, 1896, 2438, 9059-72, 
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APPENDIX A - CAPITAL 


a) Estimates prior to 1834 


The year 1812 saw the first estimate of capital invested in the cotton industry.! In a petition 
to Parliament from ‘the merchants, cotton spinners and manufacturers of Manchester’ it was 
stated that ‘ten millions sterling fixed capital was invested in cotton mills and machinery.’ 
Several prominent spinners personally endorsed this figure.2 

No estimates appeared between 1812 and 1832, the year that Samuel Greg testified before the 
Children’s Employment Commission. With five mills and 2,000 employees, spinning 1°5 per cent 
of the yarn produced and goods woven in the United Kingdom, Greg and Co. held first rank 
among the cotton firms of the day. The five mills, Greg argued convincingly, were sufficiently 
representative to form a basis for generalizations about the industry. Having put the labour 
force in cotton mills in England and Wales at 160,000, he applied the capital-labour ratio 
obtained in the five plants (93-75), reaching a total figure of £15 m., i.e. fixed capital = 
£10 m. and working capital = £5 m. Since the cotton-work force in Scotland and Ireland was 
then approximately 36,000, the same method yields £18-4 m. for the capital stock of the 
industry in the United Kingdom, £12-25 m. of which was sunk in machinery and buildings. 
Two other spinners, testifying before the same committee, estimated fixed capital at £12-35 m.3 


b) 1834 
McCulloch’s estimate for 1834 is as follows: 4 
£m. 
Capital to purchase raw materials 4 
Capital to pay wages 10 
Capital vested in equipment, buildings and stock 20 
34 


McCulloch put the total expenditure on raw cotton for the year at £8 m. and the total wage 
bill at £20 m. By supposing that circulating capital turns over twice a year, he reached the 
first two figures cited above. No explanation is given for the estimate of fixed capital. 

Cotton consumption in 1834 amounted to £11-5 m., not £8 m. The wage bill in spinning and 
weaving alone was £9°5 m.; Baines’s figure for the wage bill of the whole cotton industry is 
£16-6 m., not £20 m.® McCulloch had estimated the output of the cotton industry at £34 m. 
Probably, the figure for fixed capital was reached by deducting £14 m. for circulating capital 
from £34 m. For the belief that the ratio of capital to total sales was close to unity in the cotton 
industry was widely shared at the time. This conviction was based partly upon data for the 
American cotton industry, later confirmed by the American census of manufacturing in 1839 — 
but it was supported by British experience as well.® The five plants of Greg and Co., for example, 
show an average capital-sales ratio of 1-07. 

Baines accepted McCulloch’s estimate of total capital after some discussion of its reliability.? 
According to Burn’s Commercial Glance, an oft-quoted annual circular compiled by a Manchester 
commission merchant, the current capital value of a typical cotton mill spinning medium counts 
in 1832 was 17s.6d. per spindle. The estimated number of spindles in 1834 was 12,000,000. 
Hence, fixed capital in spinning alone was £10-5 m. We may add that power-looms are known 
to have cost about £21-25 each in 1836; § there were over 100,000 of such looms in 1834. 
Fixed capital in spinning and weaving mills, therefore, amounted to at least £12-6 m. Baines 
quoted ‘a highly respectable and intelligent cotton-spinner,’ who estimated that the capital- 
labour ratio in combined spinning and weaving firms was approximately 100. This gives a 
figure of £23:7 m. for total capital in the manufacturing branch of the industry. Capital in 
bobbin-net lace and hosiery was put at £3 m. (fixed capital = £1 m. and working capital = 
£2m.) by W. Felkin, who had just completed a private survey of the two trades. Capital in 


1 An earlier estimate, made in 1788, must be rejected as guess-work. Cf. P. Colquhoun, An 
Important Crisis in the Calico Manufacture Explained (1788); Baines, pp. 216-9; Ure, I, 298; see 
also M’Connel and Co., A Century of Fine Cotton-Spinning (Manchester, 2d. ed. 1913), p. 30. 

2 Quoted in G. French, Life and Times of Samuel Crompton (Manchester, 1860), p. 285. 

3 P. P. Employment of Children. R. Comm. First Rep. 1833, XX, D2, pp. 36-8, 95. 

4 J.R. McCulloch, Commercial Dictionary (1834), p. 443. 

5 Baines, p. 412. McCulloch later pared down his employment figure, op. cit. (1852 ed.), p. 

ae 
a P. P. S.C. on Manufactures, 1833, VI, QQ..2293-60, 2683, 5440; Economist, 1844, Pp. 1357- 
* Baines, pp. 414-5. 

8 P. P. Hand-Loom Weavers. Asst. Comm. 1840, XXIV, 435. 
9 Quoted in Baines, pp. 342-5. 
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bleaching, dyeing, and printing, although unknown, might reasonably be put at £8-9 m. On the 
whole, Baines was satisfied that McCulloch’s figure of £34 m. was more or less correct. 

I have separated spinning and weaving from the rest of the industry by applying the capital- 
labour ratio of 93°75 obtained from the plant of Greg and Co. This yields a conservative estimate 
since capital-intensity must have risen through 1832-4, a period of extensive building of cotton 
mills. 


74 sa0\, 
Fixed capital in spinning and weaving 14°8 
Circulating capital 74. 
Fixed capital in bleaching, dyeing, printing, hosiery and lace-making 54 
Circulating capital 64 
340 


c) 1835-8 

The figure of £3:75 m. is sometimes cited as the amount of investment in the cotton industry 
between 1835 and 1838.1 Actually, this is the amount which Ure predicted would be spent on 
cotton mills and machinery through 1835-7. A questionnaire circulated in 1835 asking cotton 
manufacturers to estimate planned additions to steam-power up to 1838 produced the figure of 
7,507 h.p. (in fact, the power installed through July 1835—January 1838 was 13,226 h.p.?) In 
Ure’s opinion ‘the outlay in buildings and machinery necessary to bring this horse-power into 
operation may be safely estimated at £500 per horse-power’; hence, he concluded that 
£3,753,000 would be invested in the industry over the next two years. He did not explain how 
he had arrived at £500 as the amount of capital required per h.p. But since installed h.p. in 1834 
was 41,056, the ratio 500:1 was obviously derived from McCulloch’s estimate of £20 m. for 
fixed capital in the cotton industry — this ignores the fact that the spinning and weaving section 
accounted for only £15 m. The Circular to Bankers, however, surmised that ‘the additional 
machinery brought into play (since January, 1835), for the manufacture of cotton, in England 
and Scotland . . . is equal to } of all that was at that period in action.’ 4 If we take this statement 
seriously it does imply a fixed capital stock of £15 m. in 1834. 

It is worth noting that h.p. figures were at no time an accurate index of additional investment 
in the industry. The increased speeds at which mules and looms were run meant that more 
power was required unaccompanied by a proportionate increase of equipment. Thomas 
Ashton, a leading spinner of the day, testified to the reduction in fixed capital per unit of h.p. of 
‘new establishments’ from £500 in 1835 to £400 in 1842. He attributed this to ‘altered cost of 
the mills and machinery, and the application of more power to the same number of spindles or 
looms.’ > 


d) 1845 
McCulloch’s estimate for 1845 was as follows: 6 
£m 
Capital for purchase of raw materials 4 
Capital for payment of wages 8 
Capital in equipment, buildings and stock 35 
47 


McCulloch estimated gross output in 1845 at £36 m.; apparently he had abandoned the notion 
of a capital/gross output ratio of unity. The figure for fixed capital is not improbable, and that is 
about all one can say of it. Thomas Ashton put the average capital cost of spinning mills in 
1841 at 24~25 s. per spindle.? At this valuation, fixed capital in spinning in 1845 amounted to 
£21 m. The price of some 250,000 power-looms would add at least another £5 m. When we 
include the finishing branch, hosiery and lace, the figure of £35 m. does not seem unreasonable. 
McCulloch calculated that £10 m. was spent on raw cotton; 542,000 spinners, weavers and 


' From Circular to Bankers, cited in L. H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital in 1875 (1927), 
p. 362; Matthews, op. cit. p. 135. 
2 P. P. Population of Stockport. Asst. Poor Law Comm. 1842, XXXV, 53-4. 
3 Ure, I, 413-4. 
4 Circular to Bankers, 4 August 1837, p. 33. 
® P. P. Population of Stockport, Poor Law Comm. 1842, XXXV, 1 14. 
McCulloch, of. cit. (1852 ed.), p. 457. 
P. P. Exportation of Machinery, 1841, VIL, 25. 
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bleachers earned £13 m., to which he added £4 m. for the wages of 80,000 engineers, Assuming 
an annual turnover rate of approximately 2, circulating capital required was £12 m. 


e) 1856 
Alderman Baynes’s estimate for 1856 formed the basis of several later efforts: 1 
es JE Seo. 
Spinning mulls: 28 m. spindles costing 24 s. new, now valued at 17s. 6d. per spindle 25 
Weaving sheds: 300,000 looms, costing £24 new, now valued at £20 per loom 6 
Floating capital 14°5 
45°5 


The numbers of spindles and looms are derived from the Factory Returns of 1856. The wage 
bill in that year was £11 m.; cotton consumption equalled £22 m.; circulating capital is 
assumed to turn over about two and one half times a year. To this estimate by Baynes, Mann 
added £30 m. for capital in the finishing trades and £9-5 m. for the floating capital of importers 
and shipowners; the source for these figures is not supplied.? 


f) 1860-2 
Chadwick revised Baynes’s estimate in 1860:3 
LE sam 
Spinning mills: 28 m. spindles at 18s. per spindle 25°2 
Weaving sheds: 300,000 looms at £24 per loom 7:2 
Floating capital 20:0 
52°4 


The increase in the valuation per loom since 1856 is explained by the unprecedented boom in 
power-weaving which took place in the late 1850’s: between 1856 and 1861 the number of 
spindles rose 7 per cent but power-looms increased 33 per cent. The significant increase in 
working capital over the 1856 figure is likewise plausible in the light of the sharp rise in cotton 
stocks through 1859-60. The cost of cotton used up in 1860 was £28 m.; the wage bill was 
approximately £13 m. 

Chadwick’s estimate pertains to England and Wales, not the United Kingdom. The figures 
for numbers of spindles and looms are his own; the returns of 1861 show that looms were un- 
derestimated. I have recalculated the figures to apply to the United Kingdom. Spindles and 
looms are estimated by linear interpolation of the returns of 1856 and 1861. Working capital is 
raised by the proportion of the industry carried on in Scotland as measured by spindles, looms, 
and employment.4 


ETA 
Spinning mills: 29 m. spindles at 18s. per spindle 26:1 
Weaving sheds: 378,000 looms at £24 per loom gil 
Floating capital 21°4 
56:6 


g) 1871 
The Factory Inspectors put the value of buildings and machinery in 1871 at £57 m. and 
floating capital at £30 m.® The figure for fixed capital seems to have been reached as follows: 


Lo sith. 
38,120,000 spindles at 24s. 45°7 
446,176 looms at £24 10:7 
56-4 


The Returns for 1870 give the number of spindles as 37,719,000; the increase in spindles 


1 A. Baynes, The Cotton Trade. Two Lectures (London, 1857). I have omitted a mysterious item 
of £10 m. for ‘cash in hands of bankers’. 

2 Mann, of. cit. p. 93. 2 & ; 

3 D. Chadwick, ‘On the Rate of Wages in the Manufacturing District of Lancashire, 
1839-59,’ Journal Royal Stat. Soc. (March 1860). 

4 An estimate of £59 m. for 1861, based upon Chadwick’s calculations, but made without 
benefit of the 1861 returns, is given by P. L. Simmonds in his supplement to Ure, I, 393. 

5 Rep. Insp. Fact. 1874, XIII, 118. 
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from 1870-1 was 400,000.! There were 440,676 looms in 1870; by linear interpolation of the two 
adjacent returns of 1870 and 1874, their number rose 5,500 through 1870-1. The valuation per 
spindle, however, seems to be too high. Platt and Bros., a leading manufacturer of cotton 
textile machinery, estimated the cost of a modern mill for spinning 32’s in 1866 at 18 s. per 
spindle.2 Machine prices probably rose somewhat in the late 1860's but this hardly accounts for 
the discrepancy. In all probability, the estimate values equipment at original cost, not at 


current prices. 


h) 1886 
Ellison’s estimate for 1886 was as follows :3 
Jenene 
Spinning mills: 47 m. spindles costing 24s. new, now valued at 20s. per spindle 47 
Weaving sheds: 550,000 looms costing £24 new, now valued at £20 per loom II 
Floating capital 25 
Capital in printing, bleaching and dyeing 18 
Capital in cotton lace and hosiery 7 
108 


The number of spindles in 1885, according to the official count, was 44-3 m. 1886 was a bad 
year in the trade and the number of spindles fell between 1885 and 1886.4 I have not adjusted 
Ellison’s figure, however, because the Factory Returns did not count spindles standing idle; 
there was a 13 weeks cotton strike in the Oldham District in 1885. The number of looms in 1885 
was 561,000, and their number fell to 550,000 in 1886. 

The capital value per spindle of 20s. is verified by Ellison for 71 joint-stock companies in the 
Oldham District. A year later an independent survey of the go incorporated mills in the Oldham 
district, representing about one-quarter of the whole spinning trade, confirmed this figure. 
Again, the Superintendent Inspector of Factories estimated that the cost of erecting a mill in 
1885 was about 21s. per spindle, ‘being 20 per cent lower than it was 10 years ago.’ ° 

The value of cotton consumption in 1886 was £33 m.; the wage bill for spinning and weaving 
was £20 m. We notice that once again working capital is thought to turn over a little more than 
twice a year. 

For the first time we have a fairly detailed estimate for the capital of printworks, although it is 
for the year 1889. The figure is £5 m.® 

An estimate slightly higher than that of Ellison’s for the year 1885 was furnished by the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce to a Royal Commission.” 


Joel 
Spinning mills: 48 m. spindles at 21s. per spindle 50°4 
Weaving sheds: 565 looms at £23 per loom 13 
Floating capital 25 
Capital in bleaching, printing and dyeing 18-7 
Capital in cotton lace and hosiery 5] 

1I4‘1 


The outstanding disagreement is about the value per loom, There is no material to guide our 
choice of the two estimates. I have preferred Ellison’s as being, on the whole, the more authori- 
tative source: his books and his Annual Review of the Cotton Trade (1870-1911) repeatedly de- 
monstrate his careful handling of data. 


1) Ratio of fixed to working capital 


The capital estimates given above yield the following ratios of fixed to working capital in 
spinning and weaving. 


1834 1856 1860 1871 1886 
2 or 1-6 1'°9 2°3 
1 A. K. Cairncross, Home and Foreign Investment, 1870-1913 (Cambridge, 1953), p. 167. 
2 Andrews, op. cit. p. 6. 
3 Ellison, p. 70. 
4 Cairncross, op. cit. p. 167. 
: Ellison, pp. 39, 46, 139; Andrews, op. cit. p. 7; Rep. Insp. Fact. 1884-5, XV, 93. 


(Ge Turnbull, A History of the Calico-Printing Industry (Altrincham, 1951), p. 1 15. 
P. P. Depression of Trade and Industry. R. Comm. First Rep. 1886, XXI, App. A, Pt. I, p. 427. 
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It is curious that most trade opinion in the 1830’s put the ratio as high as 4 or 5.! Manufac- 
turers, testifying in protest against factory legislation, insisted upon the preponderance of fixed 
costs in their outlays, making short-time working unprofitable. They translated a high ratio of 
fixed to variable costs into a high ratio of fixed to working capital, although the two are of 
course quite different things: heavy overhead charges in current operating periods are com- 
patible with a ‘low’ ratio of fixed to working capital if working capital turns over ‘slowly’. 


j) Price deflator 


Cotton machine prices were not published until 1885. There are some figures for machine 
prices in the literature but these are not adequate to construct an index. For the period 1870-86 
the best available alternative is an index for the price level of capital goods constructed by 
Phelps Brown and Handfield-Jones.? It is made up of Jones’s index of building costs in London, 
Sauerbeck’s index of raw materials’ prices, Schlote’s index of the prices of finished export goods 
and an index of the average declared value of iron and steel exports. Of these only the prices of 
finished export goods are available back to 1834. Even the prices of pig iron, coal, bricks and 
timber, which might have been used to gain an impression of fluctuations, are not continuously 
available over the period 1834~—70. Under the circumstances I have fallen back on the Jevons- 
Sauerbeck index of wholesale prices on the assumption that the prices of capital goods varied in 
the same way as the level of wholesale prices.* I have spliced the Jevons-Sauerbeck index with 
the Phelps Brown index in 1870. For the relevant years, the index numbers are as follows: 


1834 = 100 
1845 = 95 
1856 = 105 
1860 = 102 
Lo jie LOR 
1886 = 76:5 


1 P, P. R.C. on Employment of Children. First Rep. 1833, xoOG DI; p- 69; P. P. Hand-Loom Weavers. 
R. Comm. Rep. 1841, X, 32; H. Ashworth, op. cit.; N. W. Senior, Letters on the Factory Act 
(1834), pp. 3-4. 

2 Oxford Econ. Papers (October 1952), p- 305: 

3 W. T. Layton, G. Crowther, Introduction to the Study of Prices (3d. ed. 1938), p. 237- 
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APPENDIX B —- OUTPUT 


1. Yarn produced 

Derived by deducting loss of weight in spinning from raw cotton entered for consumption, 
i.e. net imports of raw cotton adjusted for changes in mill-stocks and stocks in the ports. 
Through 1828-61 waste is reckoned at 11 per cent of cotton consumed; through the years 1862-5 
it is reckoned at 10, g, 8, and 7 per cent respectively; after 1865 it is taken at 6 per cent. 

The underlying series for cotton consumption raises certain difficulties which have been 
discussed by others.? The practice of estimating yarn production by deducting 6 per cent for 
unsaleable waste from raw cotton consumed, was first used by Ellison in his Annual Review of the 
Cotton Trade (1870-1911). The first Census of Production in 1907 confirmed his procedure.? 
J. W. F. Rowe, therefore, used the same percentage deduction for his output series down to 
1923, G. T. Jones then applied it back to 1845, and W. G. Hoffman in turn carried it back to the 
eighteenth century on the grounds that ‘some random checks’ had verified the procedure for 
the whole of the nineteenth century.* But, in fact, authorities writing in the 1830’s agree in 
estimating waste at 10-11 per cent of cotton entered for consumption.® Subsequently, the 
improved ‘ginning’ of cotton in the country of origin as well as refinements in the design of 
carding machines reduced the initial weight lost in spinning. In addition, it became incre- 
asingly the practice to work up some of the wasted short fibres into very coarse yarns or to mix 
them with wool for special uses. Thus, Ellison notes that the amount of unsaleable waste fell in 
the 1860’s from 11 to 6-7 per cent of cotton consumed.® To avoid underestimating the rate of 
growth of real output I have followed Ellison and have assumed that the reduction in waste was 
accomplished during the cotton famine (1862-5) when the unusually high price of raw cotton 
encouraged stringent economy measures. After 1865 my series is identical to that of Jones. A 
contemporary series for yarn production through 1814—76 by Thomas Bazley has been rejected 
because it assumes a constant proportion of waste over the whole period and seems to make 
idiosyncratic allowances for changes in stocks.? 


2. Yarn consumed or cloth produced 

Yarn produced (1) — net exports of yarn = yarn consumed. Yarn exports are derived from 
Board of Trade Returns as given by Ellison. There are very slight discrepancies between the 
Board of Trade series and the Trade and Navigation Accounts series as given by Robson.8 

Some yarn was diverted in the form of sewing cotton, hosiery and bobbin-net lace. In 1834 
less than 2 per cent of cotton consumed was absorbed by the hosiery trade. Cotton lacemaking 
was even less important and cotton thread manufacture was in its infancy. All three trades, 
however, expanded rapidly later in the century. This is apparent from the fraction of spindles 
used to double the yarn for manufacture of thread, hose and embroidered goods which rose from 
6 per cent of all spindles in 1867 to just under ro per cent in 1885. Although the cotton hosiery 
trade for one declined rapidly after 1875,9 we are left with the general impression that the 
identification of yarn consumption with cloth production somewhat overestimates the actual 
rate of growth of the output of cloths. 


3. Price of grey cloth 

Through 1845-90 the average annual price per lb. of a composite bundle of six representative 
grey cloths based upon the weekly returns from the Manchester market is recorded in the 
Economist. The prices in shillings were summed for each year and divided by the indicated total 
pound weight. These are the same quotations used by Jones to construct his index of the price 
of grey cloth.1°9 Through 1827-45 the price has been estimated on the basis of a series fora 
particular type of grey cloth, on the assumption that its movements are indicative of changes in 
the average price of all grey cloths.!1 The cloth in question (27 in. 72 Reed Printers) is one of the 


1 G. Holt’s Annual Circular as given in Ellison, Table I. 

2 See Gayer, of. cit. microfilm supplement, pp. 884-5. 

3 P. P. Census of Production. Final Report, 1907 (Cd 6320), p. 288. ; 

4 J. W. F. Rowe, The Physical Volume of Production (London and Cambridge Econ, Service. 
Memorandum No. 8, 1924); Jones, op. cit.; W. G. Hoffman, British Industry, 1700-1950 (Man- 
chester, 1956), pp. 225-6. 

5 Baines, p. 367; Montgomery, of. cit. p. 33. 

6 Ellison, pp. 58, 307. 

? ‘Cotton Manufactures,’ Encyclopaedia Britannica (8th ed. 1854, gth ed. 1877), VI. 

8 R. Robson, The Cotton Industry in Britain (1957), table 1. 

9 F, A. Wells, The British Hosiery Trade (1935), P- 133- 

10 Jones, op. cit. pp. 101-2. 

11 A. Neild, ‘An Account of the Prices of Printing Cloth and Upland Raw Cotton, from 1812 
to 1860,’ Journal Royal Stat. Soc. (December 1861). 
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six cloths reported in the Economist and its price after 1845 does behave similarly to that of the 
bundle as a whole. The price of 72 Reed Printers in 1845 was 12:3d per Ib; the price of the 
bundle of six cloths was 13:1d per lb; the two series have been spliced in 1845 by multiplying the 


first by 1-065. 


4. Gross output 
(Yarn consumed (2) x the price of grey cloth (3)) + the declared value of yarn exports = 


gross output. 


5. Net output 
Gross output (4) — value of raw cotton consumed = net output. The cost of cotton used up is 


calculated by multiplying Holt’s series for raw cotton consumption by the average price, 
inclusive of insurance and freight, of raw cotton imported. The average declared value per |b. 
(c.i.f.) of raw cotton imports is available from 1854 on; ! prior to 1854 it can be estimated from 
knowledge of the proportions of various kinds of cotton imported and their prices, after making a 
reasonable allowance for insurance and freight. Imlah’s index of the price of East Indian and 
American cotton, with due allowance for the changing proportions of the supplies taken, was 
used as a check. Through 1836-60 my estimates agree with a contemporary series. 


6. Ten years’ moving average of gross output 
7. Tenyears’ moving average of net output 


8. Home trade (all cotton) 

Cloth produced (2) — Ibs of piece goods exports = lbs. of goods for the home trade. Up to 
1920 only the linear yardage of piece goods exported (divided into the categories white or plain 
and dyed or printed) was recorded in the trade accounts. Figures in yds were subsequently 
converted to 3 Ib equivalent at 1 lb = 5-47 yds, a ratio which pertained through 1870-1910. 
It should be noted that the cloth is stretched in the course of each finishing process; to reckon the 
same linear yardage for cloth, whether unfinished, bleached, dyed or printed, is to understate 
the amount of grey cloth exported. This would not matter if the proportions of finished and 
unfinished cloths in total exports did not vary through time. Probably they did vary but since 
grey cloth was not distinguished from bleached cloth in the trade accounts we can say nothing 
about it. 


g. Value of the home trade (all cotton) 

Weight of goods retained for the home trade (8) x 4/3 of the average declared value of cotton 
goods exports = value of the home trade. The average declared value of piece goods exports in 
pence per yd is available from 1814 on; 4 these have been converted to pence per Ib. according 
to the Ib-yd ratio given above. I have followed Mann and Ellison in estimating the value of the 
home trade upon the assumption that goods sold at home were 33 per cent dearer than goods 
sold abroad.® 


10. Gross output (all cotton) 

The value of the home trade (g) + the declared value of piece goods exports = gross output 
of the cotton industry as a whole. The declared value of piece goods exports is given in the 
trade returns.® My figures for gross output are virtually identical to Mann’s estimates, continued 
by Ellison. There are divergences prior to 1845 due to the fact that Mann uses his own series for 
cotton consumption. 

If Ellison is to be believed the rate of growth of total output was actually greater than that 
indicated by Mann’s series. Although Ellison extended Mann’s estimates in his Annual Review, 
he based his own estimates of output in his book on the cotton industry upon a gradually 
increasing price-differential between home and foreign markets. He assumed that home- 
consumed goods were 14 per cent dearer than goods exported in 1830, 38 per cent dearer in 
1845, 70 per cent dearer in 1860, and twice as dear through 1871-85,.7 


1 P. P. Report on Wholesale and Retail Prices, 1903, LX VIII, 45. 
2 Mann, op. cit. p. 91. 
3 Robson, of. cit. table 1. 
= PsP. 1903) ECV LULL Ao: 
i 5 Angee 1836-60, Mann, of. cit. p. 104; through 1863-85, Ellison’s Annual Review, 1872, p. 
; 1885, p. 3. 
6 Robson, of. cit. table 1. 
7 Ellison, pp. 59, 308. 
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I have found no evidence, however, that bears directly upon Ellison’s conjecture. It is 
sometimes said that the average count of yarn rose through the nineteenth century. Since the 
count of yarn relates its weight to its length, the higher the count the greater the value of yarn in 
proportion to its weight. Contemporary opinion on the matter, however, is conflicting and the 
evidence is too scrappy to support any generalizations. 

Nevertheless, despite significant differences in the price assumptions, my estimates of gross 
output do not differ much from Ellison’s, owing to the fact that he used, for some unknown 
reason, a lower lb.-yard ratio than is indicated above to estimate the weight of goods exported.2 

An additional check upon our estimates is provided by the calculations submitted to a Royal 
Commission in 1886 by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. It makes no allowance 
whatever for loss of weight in spinning or for the admittedly higher price of home consumed 
goods. Since these considerations are opposite in effect upon the value of output there is once 
again a close agreement with my estimates (with the exception of the period 1875-80 where the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce reckons cotton consumption at 20 per cent below the figure 
given in Holt’s Circular). 

R. C. O. Matthews, using a different method of estimation — a method that could not be 
applied to more than a decade or two — has recently computed the value of output of the cotton 
industry between 1825 and 1842.4 His figures are generally about ro per cent below mine. 


11. Net output (all cotton) 
Gross output (10) — value of raw cotton consumed = net output. 


12. Ten years’ moving average of gross output. 
yy & Se Uf § 


13. Ten years’ moving average of net output. 


APPENDIX C-— MISCELLANEOUS DATA 


Unless stated otherwise, the source of the statistics are the Factory Returns: P. P. 1836, XLV; 
1839, XLII; 1842, XXII; 1843, LVI; 1846, XX; 1847, XLVI; 1849, LIV; 1850, XLII; 1857, 
(Sess. 1), XIV; Miscellaneous Statistics, 1857-8, LVII; 1862, LV; 1867, LXIV; 1868-9, LXII; 
1871, LXII; 1875, LX XI; 1878-9, LXV; 1884-5, LX XI; 1890, LX VII. 

The area to which the data refers is the United Kingdom. But, in fact, the industry was 
already highly concentrated in Lancashire and two or three other Northern counties by 1830 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
(000’s) _(000’s) —(000’s) (000’s) (000,000’s) (£m) % 
(850) (5°8) 
1834 1154 10,800 100 200 41,056 237 1570 9'°5 95 
(929) (7'3) 
1839 1819 = a 135 59,805 259 1413 9°5 70 
(1220) 
1845 — 17,500 250 60 — 340 1435 — — 
: (1188) (7°9) 
1850 1932 20,977 250 43 82,555 331 1342 86 72 
8 ae es - a ae aa nee = ia. 
a (1182) (10:6) 
1856 2210 28,010 299 23 97,132 379 1254 sexe) (0) 
(1410) (13°6) 
1861 2887 30,387 400 a 294,130 452 1432 13°77) © 09 
1867 2549 34,215 379 — 201,062 401 1251 13°7 50 
1870 2483 37,719 441 — 308,870 450 1404. 161 61 
1871 — — -— — — — — — =— 
1874 2655 41,882 465 — = 480 1498 191 66 
1878 2674 44,207 515 3 eas 483 1507 188 74 
1881 _- — — -— — — — ie, = 
1885 2635 44,348 561 = = 504 1586 201 79 


1 Andrews, of. cit. p. 7; Ellison, p. 69. The problem is complicated by cyclical swings in the 
average count produced; mills were set up to produce a range of at least 10 counts so as to 
permit adjustment to changing cotton prices. See Economist, 1849, p. 1328. 

2 Ellison, pp. 58-9. 

3 P. P. R.G. on Depression of Trade. First Report, 1886, X XI, App. A, p. 104. 

4 Matthews, op. cit. p. 151. 
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and the Scottish industry steadily contracted through the nineteenth century. The cotton 
industry in Ireland was never large enough to matter. pie 

The exact date at which the Factory Returns are drawn up is never made explicit by the 
Inspectors. For example, the returns for 1885 were submitted to the printer on March 6, 1885. 
Were the figures collected in the winter of 1884 or in the opening months of 1885? I have 
followed Page ! in the choice of relevant years, usually the year preceding the publication of the 
returns. 


1. Factories 

The 1834 figure was obtained from the Factory Inspectors by Baines. Baines regards it as 
complete, unlike the corresponding figure for horse-power. ® This is confirmed by the fact that 
the returns for 1835 give 1262 working mills and another 42 mills standing idle. Prior to 1850, 
both idle and working mills were enumerated; thereafter only mills at work were recorded, All 
figures given here are for working mills. No total figures are available for 1845 since one of the 
inspectors failed to return for his district. 

A ‘factory’ is designated in the Factory Returns as a separate building, irrespective of 
whether the building housed several distinct firms or was owned entirely by a multi-plant firm. 
In the 1830's, the numbers of mills exceeded the number of firms by 10-20 per cent.3 


2. Spindles 

Spindles were not enumerated officially until 1850. Usually, only working spindles were 
recorded; but in 1874 the figure given refers explicitly to spindles ‘running and standing.’ 
From 1867 on spinning and doubling spindles were reported separately. Since the figures 
through 1850-61 include doubling spindles,‘ the figures after 1861 given here represent spinning 
and doubling spindles. 

The 1834 figure is based upon Ure’s estimate of 25 lbs of yarn for the annual output per 
spindle in 1835 and my estimate of yarn production in 1834. Baines estimates that there were 
95333,000 spindles in 1832 on the basis of Burn’s figure of 26-6 lbs of yarn per spindle. Burn’s 
figure seems excessive inasmuch as spindle capacity was 28 lbs in 1867. Kennedy of M’Connel & 
Kennedy put it at 21-6 lbs p.a. in 1830. Ellison’s estimate for 1845 is 26-8 lbs. 

The figure for 1845 was supplied by Messrs. du Fay & Co, a firm of Liverpool cotton brokers.® 


3. Power-looms 

Baines estimated the number of power-looms in 1834 on the basis of a questionnaire sent to 
300 mills by a Manchester accountant. The official returns for 1835 give 109,319 power-looms 
in operation. The estimate for 1845 is Ellison’s. The 1870 figure includes 35,554 looms ‘standing 
but not working.’ 6 


4. Hand-looms 

There are no official statistics for hand-looms. Their number in 1883 was estimated by several 
manufacturers. The figures for the other years are Wood’s linear interpolations, using Ellison 
estimates for 1845 and 1860.7 


5. Horsepower 

Incomplete returns were obtained by the inspectors in 1834. Baines added to this an estimate 
for the horsepower of the English mills for which no returns were obtained. Clapham cites 
Baines’s total figure but incorrectly adds 15 per cent to an already corrected figure for Lancashire 
and Cheshire and a complete return for Scotland. 

Steam and water-power were enumerated separately. Water-power accounted for about 
33 per cent of the total in 1834 but for less than 3 per cent in 1870. 

The figures for motive-power, particularly those for years prior to 1861, must be used with 
great caution. For example, the enormous increase between 1856 and 1861 is illusory, being the 
consequence of a change in measurement from nominal to indicated h.p. Nominal h.p. was 
calculated by a formula devised by Watt based upon the given mean effective pressure and 
piston speed of a low pressure condensing engine. In the 1840’s pressures were systematically 
increased by the addition of new boilers to the same engine; frequently, cotton engines of the 


Commerce and Industry (1919), I. 
Baines, pp. 384-94. 
H. D. Fong, Triumph of the Factory System in England (Tsientsin, China, 1 8 
Rep. Insp. Fact. 1863, XVIII, 60. ed laa dg 
Ure, II, 312-5; Baines, pp. 367-8, 353; Ellison 68-9 ; 7 

e, I, ; 5 18) 5 ‘ 7 DD: 9; Baynes, of. cit. p. 39. 
Baines, Pp. 235-73 Ellison, pp. 65-6. ‘i 7 
Baines, pp. 237-9, 382-4; Ellison, pp. 65-6; Wood, pp. 127-8. 
Baines, pp. 384-94; Clapham, of. cit. I, 442. 
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Watt type were converted to compounding by ‘M’Naughting’: the addition of a high-pressure 
cylinder at the other end of the beam. Piston speeds were likewise advanced. According to 
Inspector Horner, the combined effects of these improvements by the 1850’s was to increase 
the real h.p. of existing engines by 25 per cent over the nominal h.p. returned. This was partly 
outweighed, he thought, by the fact that not all the enumerated power was actually employed 
at any time.! At any rate there is no doubt that the Watt formula had then become obsolete and 
the change in 1861 to measuring indicated h.p. was long overdue. Unfortunately, there seems 
to be no reliable method for splicing figures of nominal and indicated h.p. Rankine in his 
famous Manual of the Steam-Engine (1859) asserted that 1 N.H.P. = 3-3 I.H.P. but seven years 
later he gave the ratio as 1:6 ®. Neither formula makes sense of the later figures in view of 
other information. The Factory Returns ceased to count installed motive-power after 1870. 


6. Number of persons employed in cotton factories 

The Factory Returns for 1834 are incomplete. Baines corrected the official figure of 220,825 
to make up for the total number for the United Kingdom. The figure for the boom year of 1845 
is given by Ellison.? The inspectors returned 316,327 in February 1847, a year of severe 
depression in the industry. 

I have ignored census data for employment in ‘cotton manufacture’ because of the trea- 
cherous shifts in the classification of occupations in the succeeding censuses between 1851 and 
1891. 


7. Man-hours of employment 

Weekly hours of work of women and children fell from 69 in the 1820’s to 60 hours after the 
Act of 1847, to 56:5 hours after the Act of 1874. The work day of adult males, although not 
subject to legislative control, was gradually adjusted to the hours prescribed for women and 
children. It appears that the struggle over the relay system postponed the introduction of the 
60 hour week until 1856, Similarly, 56-5 hours did not become the norm until 1879-81.4 Man- 
hours of labour inputs were obtained accordingly from the figures for factory employment and 
hand-loom weavers. The bracketed figures represent factory workers only. 


8. Wage bill of spinners and weavers 

The average weekly wage of factory operatives and handloom weavers is given by Wood on 
the basis of detailed wage statistics from a large number of sources.® The bracketed figures 
represent the wage bill of factory workers only. 


g. Labour’s share in net output 
Owing to the uncertain date at which employment was enumerated, 3 year averages of net 
output were used. 


1 Rep. Insp. Fac. 1852-3, XL, 26; 1856, XVIII, 13-4, 24; 1863, XVIII, 60-1. 

2 W.J. M. Rankine, Useful Rules and Tables (1866), p. 289. ; 

3 Baines, pp. 396-7; Ellison, pp. 65-6. Chapman and Wood ignore the fact that the 1834 
returns are incomplete: op. cit. p. 12; p. 127. 

4 See G. H. Wood, ‘Factory Legislation,’ Journal Royal Stat. Soc. (June 1902). 

5 Wood, pp. 127-8. 


THE NOTTINGHAMSHIRE REFORMERS AND 
THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO THE NEW POOR LAW 


By J. D. MARSHALL 


rationalization and expression of certain concepts which had long been 

recognized and discussed. Its revolutionary nature lay in the scale of the 
administrative reforms which it envisaged; and the problems discussed by the 
Poor Law Commission of 1832-4 were, therefore, weighty rather than new. 
Less eligibility, to take only one example, was certainly not a novel idea.! 

Nevertheless, a combination of factors had produced a totally new socio- 
political situation by 1832-4, and it is perhaps fair to say that the complex of 
social ideas and economic influences of the twenties and early thirties, in so far 
as it related to the administration of the Poor Law, has never been adequately 
analysed. It is an aim of this regional study to set down a few details which may 
ultimately aid such analysis. The county of Nottinghamshire was the scene of a 
number of experiments associated with George Nicholls (later famous as a 
Poor Law Commissioner), the Reverend J. T. Becher, the Reverend Robert 
Lowe and Absalom Barnett, and this article describes their work and its 
economic background. Finally, an attempt is made to indicate the influence of 
their experiments on the members of the Poor Law Commission. This influence, 
as will be seen, was a very considerable one. The Nottinghamshire Reformers, 
as they can conveniently be called, were felt to have pointed the way towards 
the conquest of pauperism — at least in their own area — and it should be 
profitable to examine in retrospect the problems which faced them during the 
two decades before 1834. 

These problems are more easily appreciated if, as a first step, we examine 
their economic background. Nottinghamshire was in 1821 the fifth most 
industrialized county in England.? Its status was not entirely dependent upon 
the development of comparatively new industries. The domestic framework 
knitting industry had long been established within its bounds, as in other parts 
of the East Midlands, and there were knitting frames in most of the villages in 
the western half of the county. Lace manufacture, which was to some extent 


|: is well known that the 1834 Poor Law Amendment Act was, at most, a 


' Vide, for instance, E. Lipson, Economic History of England (1947), II, 479, on the deterrent 
effect of workhouses in Oxfordshire in the early eighteenth century; and idem, III, 481-2, on the 
effect of allowances in depressing wages during the same period; also D. Marshall, ‘The Old 
Poor Law’, Econ. Hist. Rev. VIII (1937), 43 and passim, and J. H. Clapham, An Economic History 
of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1926), 1, 353, for the establishment of early poor law unions, 

2 The earliest census returns gave, parish by parish and division by division, the numbers of 
families engaged in trades, manufactures and handicrafts (as one category), those ‘chiefly’ 
engaged in agriculture, and those in neither general category. My ranking of Notts. as an 
industrial county is based on the 1821 returns, the West Riding being treated as a county by 
virtue of area and importance. 


3 Cf. J. D. Chambers, The Vale of Trent (Economic History Review Supplement 3, 1958), 13, and 
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technologically grafted on to the older industry through the use of knitting 
machines in the fashioning of lace, was a rapidly developing branch of economic 
life throughout the period now discussed; but it was, for the most part, con- 
centrated in and near the town of Nottingham.! Coalmining, again situated in 
the west of the county, had grown to importance after the completion of the 
canal system.” The regional emphasis, however, was on lace and hosiery, and 
this specialization had much to do with the instability of the local economy 3 
and with its tendency to sustained if somewhat erratic and painful growth. 

In west Nottinghamshire, then, was a preponderance of industry; and in the 
east were the agricultural areas. Statistics for the county as a whole show that 
its population was growing very rapidly in the years before the Poor Law 
Commission commenced its investigations; the town of Nottingham grew by 
249 per cent during the intercensal period 1821-31, the population of the 
county by 20-6 per cent, and that of its rural districts (excluding towns of more 
than 2000 inhabitants) by 19-5 per cent. It will be noticed that these figures 
are well above the approximate rate of natural increase for England and Wales. 
It is also a striking fact that high rates of population growth were widely 
distributed in agricultural as well as industrial areas. Nevertheless, the highest 
rates of all were to be found in Nottingham and its immediate environs, where 
dwelt about one quarter of the population of the county. According to the 
historian of lace and hosiery manufacture, William Felkin, the population of 
the Nottingham lace-making district rose from 47,300 in 1810 to 79,000 in 
1830.5 The peak period of growth in this industry was in the early twenties. 
Here is a point to be borne in mind, for this golden age of expansion in lace 
coincided with important Nottinghamshire experiments in the treatment of 
pauperism. 

Have we any evidence that a labour surplus was drawn from country 
villages? William Felkin is explicit in this matter; writing specifically of the 
lace boom, he observes that ‘day labourers came from the plough’.® A witness 
before the 1833 Select Committee on Agriculture also noted that in ‘the very 
excited state of the lace trade’ before 1825, ‘even labourers accustomed only to 
agricultural labour were employed’, although the phenomenon was a tempo- 
rary one.? Normally, however, we should expect this type of industrial ex- 
pansion to affect the country-bred craftsman, like the blacksmith or building 
worker, although it should be understood that the framework knitting industry 
itself nurtured numerous skilled occupations (like those of framesmith and 
needlemaker) which were to be found in many Nottinghamshire villages. 
There is further evidence that a labour surplus, whether skilled or unskilled, 
was being creamed off in these vital years, for in the south of the county the 


J. Blackner, History of Nottingham (1815), pp. 238-9. In 1727 there were 3500 frames in Not- 
tinghamshire, Derbyshire and Leicestershire; in 1812 there were 9285 frames in Notts. alone, 
scattered throughout some 76 towns and villages. 

1 W. Felkin, History of the Machine-Wrought Hosiery (1867), pp- 243, 331-2. 

2 V.C.H. Notts. I1, 328-9. 

3 Vide Assistant Commissioner Wylde’s evidence in the Poor Law Commission’s published 
Reports on the Operation and Administration of the Poor Laws (subsequently referred to as P.L.R.), 
1834, App. A, Reports of Assistant Commissioners, Part II, p. 126A. ; eA 

4 Comparative rates in towns, districts and counties are set out by R. Price Williams, Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, XLIII (1880), 464 and passim. 

5 Felkin, of. cit. p. 332. The census returns provide adequate confirmation. 


6 Of. cit. p. 331. 
7 Smith Woolley’s evidence before the Select Committee on Agriculture, Parl. Papers, 1833, V, 
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number of unemployed labourers had diminished when an official report was 
made in 1824; and the same was reported of the Newark area. On the other 
hand, it may well be significant that a correspondent in the northern wapen- 
take of Bassetlaw—farthest removed from Nottingham—made the qualification 
that a fall in unemployment had taken place ‘within the last year’ of that 
date.! There were few stockingers in the Newark area or in Bassetlaw, but it is 
probable that the agricultural labourer was stimulated into movement by 
pressures at his back as well as by the hopes of betterment which lay before, for 
there was a serious fall of agricultural prices in 1822, affecting mainly the 
grasslands of the Trent Valley.2 Finally, a most interesting comment on 
population growth as examined by one of the most prominent of the Notting- 
hamshire Reformers, J. T. Becher, appears in the latter’s testimony before the 
1831 House of Lords Committee on the Poor Laws: he remarked that the rate 
of invention and employment in the lace industry, following the depressions of 
1812 and 1819, ‘render me very scrupulous and very reluctant before I can 
pronounce that this country is over-peopled’.? The inventions of Levers, 
Heathcoat, Lindley, Hall, Morley and a host of others had wrought their 
effects, and those effects were visible to a man who knew his county intimately. 

Becher, on the same occasion, showed himself willing to agree with the 
view that ‘the improved condition of the labourer’ was roughly co-extensive 
with the manufacturing areas of the country, and that a stagnation ‘in our 
manufacturing concerns’ could affect the state of local freeholders.4 The 
tempting corollary, that an element of buoyancy in industrial development 
might favourably affect landlords and farmers of the region, is indirectly 
supported by a statement of one of Becher’s correspondents, writing from the 
Newark district in 1831: *... In consequence of the general liberality of the 
landlords in this county, and from their having found employment for so 
many labourers, their tenants have been enabled to give adequate wages for 
supporting the agricultural population without parochial relief, except in 
cases of infirmity or sickness...’ 5 But the evidence here is unsatisfactory, for 
in spite of general population increase the total number of Nottinghamshire 
families ‘chiefly’ engaged in agriculture declined from 13,664 (1821) to 13,35 
(1831).® The collapse of the lace boom in 1826 coincided with a slump in 
Nottinghamshire farming, caused or exacerbated by a very dry summer,’ 
and the complaint (common enough in the early thirties) of a reduction in the 
value of property and a diminution of capital was made in 1833 by Smith 
Woolley.8 On the other hand, there had been ‘great improvement in the lands’ 
of parts of the county, a lightening of the poor rates, and some amelioration of 
living standards among labourers.9 There had also been a marked labour 


1 Vide the Abstract of Returns, Committee on Labourers’ Wages, Parl. Papers, 1825, XIX, p. 377, 


general answers to Q.5. Clapham rightly pointed out that these returns are neglected by 
historians. 


2 Smith Woolley’s evidence, Q.11902. 

3 Becher’s evidence, House of Lords Committee on the Poor Laws, 1831, (pub. with the Reports of 
the Poor Law Commission as a separate volume, 1834), 240-1. 

4 Becher’s evidence, of. cit. p. 238. 

°» Letter from John Parkinson of Newark, quoted by Becher, op. cit. p. 251. Parkinson implied 


that these improvements were results of Becher’s reforms in the treatment of pauperism. 
6 Published census returns. 


? Woolley’s ev. Q.11922. 
§ QQ. 11924-5. 
9 QQ. 11913, 11945. But there was short-time working. 
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surplus after 1826, but Woolley implied that this social problem had become 
easier by 1833.1 

This much is clear. Whatever the jeremiads of landlords and their spokesmen, 
there is nowhere a suggestion of widespread pauperism or agricultural stag- 
nation in rural Nottinghamshire between the very early twenties and 1833, 
except during the crisis of 1826 and during the temporary fluctuations in the 
lace and hosiery trades. A detailed account of the Trentside village of Thur- 
garton shows that wages in that locality had remained stable for a considerable 
period before 1833, and that the cottagers’ living standards had improved 
over the previous twenty-five years;2 and we are left with the conclusion that 
in spite of considerable population increase in that area, the position of the 
labourer, the farming tenant and the landlord alike had certainly not taken a 
turn for the worse. Absalom Barnett of Nottingham, a stern critic of the Old 
Poor Law and one who was not inclined to minimize any social evils that 
might have been thought to flow from its applications, remarked in 1833 that 
agricultural parishes near his own town were ‘not heavily taxed to the Relief 
of the Poor; they have also the advantage of good roads and a large market . . .”3 
The calculations of Professor Bowley suggest that Nottinghamshire labourers’ 
wages were in 1833 approximately two shillings higher than the average weekly 
rate paid to rural labour in all English counties, and that they were, indeed, 
higher than those paid to Lancashire labourers in the same year.4 The known 
figures for expenditure on poor relief also suggest that Nottinghamshire was 
one of the favourably placed counties; 10s. 5d. per capita in 1812-13, rather 
under ris. in 1820-3, and less than 7s. in 1831-2.5 These figures are very 
much below the English averages for the years given, and are similar to those 
for Lancashire, Cheshire and the West Riding. The comparative lowness of the 
figures is all the more interesting because the county had two distinct social 
groups which might have tended to exert pressure on the poor rates, namely the 
‘stockingers’ or framework knitters, and the agricultural labourers. 

Both groups were affected by the allowance system during the period under 
review. This system did not take root in central Nottinghamshire immediately 
after the meeting of the Berkshire justices, and was ‘unanimously rejected’ in 
the Southwell area in 1795.6 The practice of giving relief in aid of wages seems 
to have spread from industrial Nottingham to Southwell in and after the 
crisis of 1819.” By 1824 the habit of making up wages out of the poor rates was 
to be found in numerous parts of the county, but there is no evidence that it 
was becoming uncontrolled or deeply rooted in the agricultural areas. Ninety 
South-Nottinghamshire parishes, for instance, were in that year giving monetary 


1 Q.11946. 

2 Assistant Commissioner Cowell in P.L.R. Appendix to First Report, Part I, 603A. 

3 P.L.R. Appendix B, Answers to Rural Queries, Part III (1834), Q.36, p. 364, s.v. St. 
Mary’s, Nottingham. 

4 A. L. Bowley in Jnl.R.Stat.Soc. LXI (1898), 706. The factual basis for Bowley’s calculations, 
however, seems to be limited to the Rural Queries given in the foregoing reference. 

5 For comparative returns, vide J. T. Becher, The Anti-Pauper System (1834 ed.), p. 65, Appx. 
G, Tables II and III; Abstract of Returns, P.P. 1803-4, XIII; Abstract of Parochial Returns, 3 March 
1818; and for comparative calculations for 1803 and 1813, E. C. K. Gonner, Common Land and 
Enclosure (1912), Appx. A. ; neenes 

6 Becher’s evidence, cited, H. of L. Committee on the P.L. 1831, p. 214. But in an individual 
parish, allowances could ante-date Speenhamland; vide J. D. Chambers, Nottinghamshire in 
the Eighteenth Century (1932), p. 243, citing the case of Sutton Bonington. 

7 Paul Bausor, quoted P.L.R. Appx. C. Communications, 546c; and W. Roworth, Obser- 
vations on the Administration of the Poor Law in Nottingham (Nottingham, 1840), p. 55. 
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allowances only to labourers with four or more children. A roundsman system 
operated in these parishes, in the east of the county (Newark division) and in 
the north (Bassetlaw).! During the few years previously, as we have seen, rural 
unemployment had been diminishing, and we must beware of any assumption 
that very large numbers of paupers or labourers were affected by the various 
forms of relief. The total pauper host seems to have varied, division by division, 
between magnitudes of five to ten per cent of population—although it may well 
have been larger in years of serious depression—and in 1813-15 the heaviest 
weight of the county’s pauperism rested on Broxtowe Division with its mass of 
framework knitting villages. But the burden per capita in such districts was not 
generally higher than in the non-industrial countryside (viz. in the few specimen 
years covered by official returns), except when periods of large-scale unem- 
ployment affected extensive areas of the county. We can only conjecture how 
many able-bodied labourers received relief, especially in the form of allowances, 
at any given time, but evidently the number of such persons was not as large 
as the lamentations of the period might lead us to suppose. 

The framework knitters provide a special case. Underemployed stockingers 
commonly had their wages made up by the parish to 6s. a week (i.e. during the 
period following 1819), and it was shown by one Caddick, a former assistant 
overseer at Basford near Nottingham, that by means of this system of allowan- 
ces ‘master manufacturers were enabled to sell stockings at a profit, though the 
selling price did not cover the prime cost’.4 But there is no real proof that this 
particular abuse had become more widespread by 1834. Rigorous measures 
against it were taken in Nottingham by Absalom Barnett, the overseer of 
St. Mary’s parish,®> who subsequently became known as one of the pioneers of 
less eligibility; but this attempt to stem the tides of unemployment and under- 
payment received recognition of a more robust kind in the early forties. 
Barnett became the best-hated man in Nottingham.® This, however, is a 
development outside our period. Crises in the hosiery industry tended often to 
be painful in the extreme, and the social suffering has received much emphasis 
in local literature. The statistics of friendly society membership, set out, parish 
by parish, in the invaluable parliamentary abstract of parochial returns of 
3 March 1818, show that in 1813-15 the stockinger of west Nottinghamshire was 
already taking measures in defence of his own security. By contrast, many 
village populations in the east and north had yet to learn the lessons which 
were a commonplace to the hard-pressed domestic hosiery worker. 

Clapham has indicated that the burden of expenditure on the poor, during 
this general period, tended to be exaggerated in the minds of contemporaries.? 
The situation in the south of England was serious, but it cannot be held that 
the national burden was becoming catastrophically heavier during these 
years. ‘he same argument can be applied with even greater force to Notting- 
hamshire, where able-bodied paupers were at the mercy of industrial change 
rather than charity. Since the New Poor Law was nearly to founder on the 
rocks of industrial unemployment, even with so astute a mariner as George 


PrP. 1825, EX, loc. cit. 
Ibid. 
Roworth, loc. cit. 
4 Cowell’s report, P.L.R. Appendix to First Rept. Part I, 602A. 
® Op. cit. 600A et seq. 
: Roworth, op. cit. p. 20, where a Nottingham citizen is quoted as blaming Barnett for giving 
evidence which ‘in a great measure’ led to the New Poor Law. 
? Clapham, of. cit. I, 362 et seq. 
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Nicholls taking his turn at the helm, there is more than a trace of irony in the 
fact that this Midland county was to be the scene of crucial experiments in the 
application of less eligibility. 

Nicholls was the most persuasive propagandist for this principle to carry out 
experiments on Midland soil. The most influential indigenous figure, however, 
was the Reverend J. T. Becher, chairman of Quarter Sessions for the Newark 
Division from 1816. An earnest, dedicated and somewhat autocratic clergyman, 
Becher had taken an interest in the parochial administration of Southwell from 
about 1802,' and in 1806 he published his Report Concerning the House of Cor- 
rection at Southwell, in which he urged that prison discipline should be made 
reformatory as well as penal.? According to his own account, Becher had been 
engrossed in the problems of poor law administration from 1793 onward, and 
in his general attitude there is an element of humanitarianism which is less 
noticeable in the writings and views of the other local reformers. His attempts, 
dating from 1806, to deal with Southwell pauperism have been outlined by the 
Webbs; they were persistent and imaginative if not basically successful.3 In 
1818 he was responsible for the promotion of an ultimately flourishing savings 
bank in the Southwell district.4 Up to this point there is little in his career to 
distinguish him from other active and humanitarian magistrates under the 
influence of prison reform, Bentham’s writings, the current propaganda for 
savings banks, and more especially the 1817 edition of Malthus’s Essay on 
Population, which had drawn attention to the need for such banks.5 Becher’s 
comments before the 1831 House of Lords Committee on the Poor Laws 
suggest that he was — or had been — an earnest Malthusian. 

Stimulated or goaded by Nicholls, Becher rapidly developed into a con- 
structive advocate of a totally reformed Poor Law, combining the deterrent 
principle of less eligibility with classification of the inmates of workhouses, 
standardized accounting and centralized union administration, the provision 
of cottages for the ‘guiltless poor’, small gardens for the industrious, employ- 
ment for the able bodied, medical dispensaries for home patients, workhouse 
hospitals, savings banks, friendly and endowment societies, penny clubs, free 
schools and libraries.® It was plainly no wish of his to punish the poor for their 
poverty; but other and more influential figures paid less attention to the 
‘frills’ in his new system. Unfortunately for his reputation, his autocratic 
paternalism caused him to rub against the grain of George Nicholls’s equally 
unbending nature, and earned him some uncomplimentary references by the 
latter and by the editor of Nicholls’s History of the English Poor Law, H. G. 
Willink.” Becher also aroused the antagonism of at least one Assistant Com- 
missioner by appearing to claim too much of the credit for the Nottinghamshire 


1 His name then appears in the MS Accounts for the Parish of Southwell, Nottinghamshire 
Record Office, DDM 71/2. 

2 Vide also the account of him in D.N.B. 

3 S. and B. Webb, English Poor Law History, Part I, The Old Poor Law (1927), p. 257. It should 
be added that the Webbs’ account of the Nottinghamshire reforms is for the most part an 
uncritical one (op. cit. 254-7), although these fine scholars noticed that Nicholls’s several 
accounts of the Southwell reforms were not fully consistent (p. 257, n. 2). They failed to point 
out that Assistant Commissioner Cowell was pro-Nicholls, and Assistant Commissioner Wylde, 
a Southwell man, pro-Becher. 

4 Wylde’s report, loc. cit. 130A. 

5 Essay on Population (1817 ed.), Book IV, Chaps. IX, XII. 

8 The Anti-Pauper System (editions of 1828 and 1834), passim. 

? Cf. Nicholls, in P.L.R. Appendix C, Communications, 553 C; ‘Magistrates often do great 
mischief by interfering...’; also Willink, preface to Nicholls’s History, I, xii, citing an 
unpublished MS of Nicholls. 
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reforms.! Yet, he became nationally known, and was held responsible for 
major changes in the treatment of pauperism in a large area of central and 
eastern Nottinghamshire. Ultimately, however, the reputation of Nicholls and 
the latter’s known connexion with the famous Southwell experiment caused 
Becher’s memory to be overshadowed, all the more so because Nicholls publi- 
shed his propaganda for a deterrent workhouse several years before Becher 
publicized his ‘Anti- Pauper System’ .” 

Nicholls, in his turn, was not the first reformer to rediscover the principle of 
deterrence in this period, a matter of priority which he scrupulously acknow- 
ledged.3 The first in the field in the Midlands was the Reverend Robert Lowe, 
the father of the famous ‘Adullamite’ of the same name. Lowe, a squire-parson 
of the traditional kind,‘ displayed the uninhibited attitude to the lower orders 
which was later manifested so forcibly by his more distinguished son. Lowe, 
too, contested acidly with Becher concerning the origins and inspiration of the 
Anti-Pauper System, although the former’s ideas were crude and insuffi- 
ciently well formulated, subsisting chiefly on ‘the terror of a well-disciplined 
workhouse’.5 Both Lowe and Nicholls were fortunate (for their own re- 
putations) to have developed and promulgated a vital idea at a crucial period. 
Lowe’s original experiment in less eligibility was publicized by Nicholls in a 
letter to the Nottingham Journal of 13 October 1821, the latter having stated, in 
the same newspaper on the 18 August, that he wished to ‘see the Poor House 
looked to with a kind of dread by our labouring classes, and the reproach for 
being an inmate of it extend downwards from the father to the son’.® It is 
illustrative of Lowe’s lack of interest in a wider application of his experimental 
method that Nicholls, who lived only a few miles from Lowe’s parish of 
Bingham, had not heard of the Bingham shock treatment of paupers until at 
least three years after its commencement—and Nicholls was resident in Notting- 
hamshire during that time. Lowe himself described the Bingham experiment as 
beginning in 1818; and certainly he effected remarkable economies, cutting 
down expenditure on the parish poor by two-thirds in little over three years.’ 
The general reduction was achieved through the abolition of cottage rent 
payments, the elimination of allowances, and a refusal to maintain bastard 
children, and primarily through the effective use of a workhouse which, 
according to Nicholls, was truly deterrent; only the breadwinner in any family 
was offered subsistence within it, and failure to find work on the part of the 
father meant that his family was driven in after him.8 There was little that was 
constructive in Lowe’s approach, and it was criticized by Assistant Commis- 
sioner Wylde in the latter’s report of 1833, on the ground that the Bingham 
workhouse was ‘subject to the same objections that have been raised against 
several parochial workhouses. Its construction does not admit of that discipline 
which the law requires. There is neither separation of sexes, classification, 
employment nor education. It is merely a place of irksome confinement, 


1 J. W. Cowell, A Letter to the Rev. J. T. Becher (1834). 

2 For the details, see infra. 

3 Nottingham Journal, 13 October 1821. 

; + For his biographical details, A. Patchett Martin, Life and Letters of Viscount Sherbrooke (1893), 
» 45-50. 

5 Letter, Lowe to Becher, 4 April 1834, quoted in Patchett Martin, op. cit. I, 48. 

6 Nicholls’s propaganda was published as Eight Letters on the Management of the Poor, etc. by an 
Overseer (Newark, 1822). The present article refers to the original letters which appeared in the 
Nottingham Journal previously, 

7 Wylde’s and Cowell’s reports in P.L.R. Appendix A, Part II, 124A, and 611A et seq. 

8 “An Overseer’ (Nicholls) in Nottingham Journal, 13 October 1821. 
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which the labouring classes will not accept in a parish like Bingham, where 
sufficient employment may be obtained by proper exertion’.! The concluding 
observation, though an expression of opinion only, will not be without sienifi- 
cance in view a what has been said. Moreover, allowances were mete to 
widows with families in 1833, and labourers and ‘manufacturers’ (pauper 
stockingers and others) were severally occupying a potato g garden. It therefore 
appears that Lowe had had to adjust his methods. It is AG significant that 
in spite of the spectacular savings of 1818-21, Bingham had not een seriously 
worse off or less pauperized (to any marked extent) than a number of scattered 
Nottinghamshire villages, even in a year of outstanding administrative 
economies, 1821.2 

Lowe, in fact, was fortunate in that he had Nicholls to perform propaganda 
for him and to perpetuate his name as a reformer. The clergyman was an 
empirical if opinionated experimenter, and Nicholls one of the most important 
theorists of less eligibility. Since the latter is, after Chadwick, the most signifi- 
cant of the figures actively connected with the New Poor Law, he is worth 
examination; and it should be stressed that neither Nicholls nor Lowe gave 
any close consideration to economic trends in the county or to the nature of 
industrial unemployment there and elsewhere. This criticism is less unfair than 
may at first appear, because Malthus had drawn attention to the general 
problem‘posed by industrial fluctuations,? and Wylde was aware of it inso far as 
it affected Nottinghamshire. 

Nicholls, whose early life has been sketched elsewhere, was originally an 
occupant of the quarter-deck. He settled in Nottinghamshire in April 1816, 
after the conclusion of the most violent Luddite disturbances, and married 
into the Southwell gentry,°® spending the first three years of his stay in the 
county in the quiet village of Farndon near Newark. Soon, we are told, he 
noticed that the ‘condition of the non-settled labourers, who had no claim on the 
parish, was invariably superior to that of the settled labourers, who were in the 
habit of relying on assistance from the rates. This made a deep impression on 
his mind...’6 But social scientists who rely upon impressions are rightly 
accounted unreliable. Malthus had in 1817 drawn attention to the social 
threat represented by the allowance system,’ and it may be that Nicholls was 
seeking for evidence of the truth of a widely accepted view. We may also ask 
whether the pauper problem in Farndon was not already such as to force itself 
to his notice without theoretical prompting. Although official pauperism 
returns may err, they give what is surely an outline of the truth for the period 
1812-13 to 1814-15; namely, that out of Farndon’s total population of 451 


1 Wylde, loc. cit. 
2 The Bingham per capita expenditure on poor relief in 1813 was gs. 7d. as against about 
10s. 5d. for the county and 19s. 8d. nationally. Other examples are as follows: 


1803 1813 1621 1831 
Bleasby 8s. 6d. ros. od. WSAcs 3s. 3d. 
Colston Bassett 3s. rod. 10s. 3d. 5s. 8d. 8s. od. 
Finningley as. 3d. 6s. gd. 7s. 4d. 6s. 4d. 
East Markham gs. 3d. gs. 4d. ah, Belo As. 2d, 
Bingham ros. od. Ofts Wale 6s. 3d. Asad. 


3 Essay on Population (1817 ed.), Book III, Ch. VII. 

4 H. G. Willink, loc. cit. and the same author in D.N.B. 

5 Nicholls married Harriet Maltby, a member of the Southwell group to which Byron had 
belonged, as well as Lowes, Bechers and Pigots. Vide W. W. Pratt, Byron at Southwell (Univ. 
of Texas, 1948), pp. 11-12, 36-41, 45-6. 

6 Willink, preface to Nicholls’s History, I, 1x. 

? Essay on Population (1817 ed.), chapter cited. 
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(1811) there were about twenty adult paupers of permanent status and rather 
over half a dozen who were occasionally relieved.! The figures, as they stand, 
hardly suggest a catastrophic situation, for pauper populations did not consist 
entirely of able-bodied labourers, and we must assume that Nicholls had 
contrived to find a sufficient and varied assortment of the latter for the pur- 
poses of his fieldwork. 

In the spring of 1819, Nicholls moved to Southwell. There he discovered a 
situation which he described graphically in his History of the English Poor Law. 
The workhouse had become the resort of the profligate and idle, and parish 
assistance, so he asserted, had destroyed provident habits.? But Paul Bausor, 
who had been paid assistant overseer at Southwell from 1812 onward, adds 
other details to the story: ‘The fluctuations in trade, after my appointment, 
multiplied the number of removals to a considerable extent, threw many out 
of employ, and... to reduce the rates [the work of the overseers] proved 
ineffectual. The practice of allowing a weekly sum to the heads of families, 
according to the numbers of persons, was introduced at Nottingham, BVEOL. 5 0 
was adopted with [the magistrates’] knowledge as the only apparent resource; 
our workhouse being then under very mild-*management ... was, in conse- 
quence of our refusing relief in many cases, crowded to excess. . .” 3 It should be 
added that Southwell, a small country town, contained a preponderance of 
rentier, trading or manufacturing families. As can now be seen, allowances 
were a new feature in its history, and Bausor’s evidence shows clearly that they 
were introduced during a trade depression as a matter of urgency. Nicholls’s 
comments suggest quite firmly, on the other hand, that the soul-sapping 
demoralization associated with this system of relief was already a factor of long 
standing. Whatever the case, Nicholls—after a period of friction with Becher— 
was asked to supervise the reduction of pauperism, apparently by Becher 
himself, and he became overseer in 1821. 

In the summer of that year Nicholls commenced to send letters signed ‘An 
Overseer’ to the Nottingham Journal. These letters show that he was working out 
the theoretical basis for his actions (for the erstwhile sea-captain became, like 
Chadwick, a thorough doctrinaire) and was driven by the desire to spread a 
gospel. None of his ideas was original, and his remarks at first echoed fashio- 
nable wages-fund theory.4 Supply and demand would find equilibrium at a 
point determined by the level of the labourer’s subsistence, at which point 
‘happiness’ and ‘independence’ would be the portion of the labourer. Inter- 
ference with natural economic law was not so much heresy as lunacy, and the 
poor law itself, rather than its maladministration, caused such interference. 
Nicholls went on to argue that allowances represented the diversion of part of 
the wages-fund into charity; and the established system of poor relief, in- 
cluding relief in aid of wages, he regarded as a prime stimulus to undesirable 
population increase. His deep pessimism clearly reflected the influence of 
Malthus as well as a distinct class sentiment. If large-scale reform of the poor 
law did not take place ‘the labouring classes throughout the country, as they 
increase in numbers, will gradually, but too surely, be broken into a fearful 
host of discontented paupers grovelling in vice and misery, without any 
interest in the soil, or affection for their Rulers, and ever ready to trample on 
the Government and Institutions of their country and prey on the property of 


! Abstract of Parochial Returns, 3 March 1818, s.v. County of Nottingham. 
2 Nicholls, History of the English Poor Law, 11, 242. 

3 Bausor in P.L.R. Appendix C, Communications, 553 C. 

4 Nottingham Journal, 14 July 1821. 
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their richer neighbours’! This type of sentiment was common to Nicholls, 
Lowe and Becher, and, no doubt, to countless others engaged in parochial 
administration at that time.2 

But, as we have seen, there is so far no substance in the view that population 
increase in this area of the Midlands was throwing an exceptionally heavy 
burden on parishes. Nicholls made a rhetorical claim concerning allowances: 
‘Is there a farmer throughout the Kingdom who has not a part of his labour 
(and in many instances, a large part too) performed at the expense of the 
parish? ... so wide, indeed, has this pestilent system spread, that its influence 
may be everywhere detected’. Strangely enough, Nicholls made no reference 
to the industrial west of Nottinghamshire, with its special problems, nor to the 
agricultural areas in the east of the county and in Lincolnshire. In parts of 
Lincolnshire allowances were unknown,* and Nicholls could not, by any 
stretch of imagination, have argued that the majority of East Midland 
farmers had a deep stake in this type of subsidy — much as they might have 
profited from cheap labour. And as regards the demoralizing effect of relief in 
aid of wages, much depended on the eye of the beholder; we should remember 
that poverty itself is demoralizing. The official Answers to Rural Queries reveal 
that in a number of varied Nottinghamshire parishes there was no agreement 
regarding the improvement of labourers as workmen, even in parishes which 
had abandoned allowances by 1833.5 Needless to say, feeling in the south of 
England was stronger and more uniform.® But leaving aside the question of 
Nicholls’s reliability as an observef, it could be argued that these are academic 
points, for a social reformer does not have to subsist on sound or realistic 
theories to play an important or even a beneficial réle at a vital point in 
history. It remains probable that such theories, and their degree of contact 
with the real problems of suffering humanity, often affect the extent of the 
painfulness with which history is to be given a push. 

Such thoughts are prompted by Nicholls’s reaction to the more unfortunate 
manifestations of recession in trade and industry. Soon after the commencement 
of his letter-writing campaign, the future Poor Law Commissioner had this 
problem set plainly under his eyes. He had urged, in one of these letters, that 
relief should be confined to the aged, infirm and impotent, and that magistrates 
and overseers should unite in severity when dealing with the able-bodied.’ In 
an edition of the following week the .Vottingham Journal published a letter from 
‘A Parish Officer’ of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, which argued that in that part 
of the town it had been ‘found practicable to set to various kinds of labourers’ 
work, men, who either were destitute of employment, or whose wages were 
inadequate to the support of their families. From the adoption of this system, 
the parishioners derive considerable benefit; and were the plan generally 
adopted (than which, in county parishes, nothing can be more easy),® it 


1 Nottingham Journal, 15 September 1621. 

2 Cf. Becher’s letter, H.O. 42/139, quoted Aspinall, The Early English Trade Unions, p. 174; 
and Patchett Martin, of. cit. 1, 52, for Lowe’s attitude. 

3 Nottingham Journal, 14 July 1821. 

4 Abstract of Returns... P.P. 1825, XIX, 392. ; 

5 P.L.R. Appendix to First Report, Appx. B, Answers to Rural Queries (1834), Parts II-III, 
QQ.24, 37 passim, s.v. County of Nottingham. 

6 Answers to Rural Queries, Q.37 passim. 

? Nottingham Journal, 14 July 1821. 

8 This was later done in rural areas of the county; vide Woolley’s evidence, S.C. on Agriculture, 
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would, by withdrawing the surplus labour from the manufactories, prevent 
that extreme distress which has frequently arisen from depressed wages and 
insufficient employment’.! Nicholls did not answer this latter point in his 
succeeding letter, but replied some two months later in courteous and con- 
ciliatory tones; he approved, he said, of the idea of parish labour, but how 
many parishes were in a position to supply work on a large scale? He went 
on to attack the idea of a poor stock as prescribed in the Act of 1601.” He did 
not take up the challenge of industrial unemployment, but, a month later, 
when he learned of the Bingham experiment in the principle of a deterrent 
workhouse, he wrote that ‘the population of Bingham differs very materially from 
that of a populous manufacturing town. Here some modification of the principle may 
perhaps be called for’ How tragic, indeed, that this influential figure did not 
seek to temper the zeal of a Chadwick—and other reformers—by the later 
expression of such a sentiment; especially as the two men were close friends 
through some fateful years at Somerset House.* Nicholls, however, was deeply 
conscious of his own rectitude, as expressed in his letters, and doubts could 
easily be swept aside. 

He went on, in the same letter, to urge that the labouring classes must be 
forced into self-reliance; and although savings banks, together with education 
for the children of the poor, were among the constructive remedies that he 
advocated, the great ‘discovery’ of his life—less eligibility—had already been 
made. Between the August and the October of 1821 he had visited Bingham 
and discussed Lowe’s attack on the pauper problem ‘very deeply’.® Lowe’s 
experiment stimulated Nicholls into stern action within his own parish of 
Southwell, and his methods may be traced through its accounts from the period 
1821-2 onward. He made a direct onslaught on payments for ‘employment’ 
(parish labour and relief in aid of wages), reducing the annual expenditure 
under that head from £292 to £3 in two years. But only £1 in such relief had 
been paid out in 1817-18! Here, as we have already seen, Nicholls was abolis- 
hing a very new institution. ‘Children illegitimate’ suffered a two-thirds 
reduction in expenditure over the course of two years; the workhouse had its 
costs reduced in the same proportion; and those paupers in receipt of relief 
outside the workhouse felt the chill economies quite as sharply. Rent payments 
to pauper cottagers were abolished completely, and ‘sundry disbursements’, a 
troublesome category, were attacked in the same spirit of quarterdeck dis- 
cipline. Even medical assistance was subjected to economies. It need not be a 
matter for surprise that Nicholls was able to reduce the parish expenditure 
from £1884 (1821-2) to £811 in the next accounting year, and to £786 in 
1823-4.6 Only the parish officers seem to have escaped the onslaught. 

Thereafter the total annual expenditure on the Southwell poor remained 
beneath £900 for the remainder of the decade. These details do not in them- 
selves give the full story of Nicholls’s reforms, which is much amplified in his 
Ehstory of the English Poor Law.” The workhouse was surrounded by high walls, a 
competent master and matron were appointed, the sexes were separated and 


Nottingham Journal, 21 July 1821. 
Nottingham Journal, 15 September 1821. 
Nottingham Journal, 13 October 1821. The present writer’s italics. 
S. E. Finer, The Life and Times of Sir Edwin Chadwick (1952), p. 117. I am grateful to Prof. 
Finer for some helpful comments on the subject of this article. 
® Patchett Martin, of. cit. 1, 48; Nottingham Journal, 13 October 1821. 
8 MS Accounts of Southwell, cited. 
* Op. cit. Il, 242-9. 
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the inmates classified. The workhouse dietary, he claimed, was above the 
average for the district,! but within that institution restraints were everywhere 
imposed. Local farmers were obliged to keep men at work during the winter or 
in slack periods. Although this was a successful stroke of policy, it has already 
been shown that other considerations are involved here, and it is noteworthy 
that Nottinghamshire farmers and landowners could be persuaded to do this. 
What is more important, a few reformed poorhouses or workhouses in indivi- 
dual parishes could be used for propaganda but rarely for imitation. The 
propaganda itself might all too easily be misleading (especially to a Poor Law 
Commission which was keenly receptive to given views), for, as in Notting- 
hamshire, economic recovery in the early twenties could coincide with ad- 
ministrative reforms, and a well-advertised display of ruthlessness encouraged 
the shiftless to seek sustenance elsewhere in a more charitable climate. 

The Nottinghamshire reforms, however, went farther and created what was 
in effect the pattern for the future Poor Law Union. Nicholls was only partially 
responsible for this, and his narrative in the History of the English Poor Law gives 
too much stress to his own work at Southwell and not enough to J. T. Becher’s 
ensuing activities in south and central Nottinghamshire. All that can be said is 
that Nicholls stayed and made propaganda in the area just long enough for 
his views to reach the eyes and ears of authority—the findings of the 1824 
Committee on Labourers’ Wages include a clear reference to less eligibility 2 
— and that Becher was left to make the ‘Anti-Pauper System’ a seemingly 
resounding success. A meeting was held in Southwell on 31 October 1823 to 
take a decision to erect a central workhouse for parishes within a radius of ten 
miles from that town. Becher convened the meeting, at which Nicholls secon- 
ded a vote of thanks to the clergyman;? and the future Commissioner was, in 
his own words ‘mostly absent from Southwell after 1823, and in 1827 
altogether ceased to reside there’,* proceeding to a distinguished part-career 
in canal management and banking. He nevertheless continued to take an 
interest in the new ‘Thurgarton Incorporation’, a Gilbert Union consisting 
ultimately of 49 parishes situated mostly to the south-west and east of South- 
well. 

The member parishes were all predominantly agricultural and, strikingly 
enough, few of them were much affected by the frame work knitting industry— 
perhaps a fortunate coincidence, for Becher in 1834 pointed out that stockin- 
gers were worse paid than agricultural labourers.® Moreover, the per capita 
expenditure of the 49 parishes was, taken as a whole, less than the average 
figure for Nottinghamshire (1821~—3) before the Incorporation was formed, and 
in 1831-2 the average county figure was 3d. per head lower than that for the 
Thurgarton Incorporation! Nicholls was decidedly guarded on this subject, 
and afterwards remarked that the new union ‘did not effect any material 
reduction of the rates, but it was a means of preventing their increase’.® 

Yet Nicholls’s reformed workhouse system lay at the centre of the In- 
corporation. A new workhouse had been erected at Upton, just outside South- 


1 For diet, Answers to Rural Queries, cit. Q . 14. 

2 Parl. Papers, 1824, VI, 7. 

3 Becher, The Anti-Pauper System (1834 ed.), pp. 7-8. 

4 Nicholls, op. cit. I, 249n. 

5 Becher, op. cit. p. XXill. 

6 Nicholls, op. cit. p. 249. For comparative expenditure, vide Becher, of. cit. pp. 64-5, 
Appendix G, Tables I-III; p. 67, Table VI. Becher did not use his figures to emphasize the 
point made above! Table I can be checked against the 1821 and 1831 census returns. 
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well, and in the 1834 edition of Becher’s Anti-Pauper System the frontispiece 
displays a plan of this institution—the blue-print for the ideal edifice of the 
Poor Law reformers, with space for full classification and accomodation of the 
aged, the infirm and the infant poor, separation of the sexes and other de- 
siderata of the later administration of Chadwick and Nicholls. According to 
Assistant Commissioner Wylde, both the Upton and the Southwell work- 
houses were ‘under precisely the same system of management’ in 1832-3, 
and the Nicholls-Becher system was in effective operation. A school was pro- 
vided for pauper children and for those of ‘able-bodied labourers having more 
than four children’, the latter eating at the workhouse and returning in the 
evening to their parents; and gardening and stone-breaking tasks were pro- 
vided for the male adults and domestic duties for the women. But it was 
admitted that such types of employment were not essential to the Anti-Pauper 
System, which relied primarily on a well-run but deterrent workhouse. Wylde 
drew attention to ‘Mr Becher’s decided opinion that the laws do not empower 
any magistrate to order relief in money for any able-bodied pauper; and he 
recommends an enactment prohibiting relief to an able-bodied pauper out of 
the workhouse or poorhouse in any parish having the use of such an establish- 
ment ...’.! It is, however, unclear how far the new system was responsible 
for the successful control of pauperism in this large area of the county, and 
how far an improvement in real wages and living conditions may be held 
accountable. Becher, as we have seen, was an enthusiastic advocate of savings 
banks and friendly societies, and his préce de résistance, as described by Assistant 
Commissioner Cowell, was the village of Thurgarton in the Trent Valley, 
where in 1833 no fewer than 40 labouring inhabitants had deposited a grand 
total of £1232 in the Southwell savings bank. It was categorically stated that 
the labourers were then better off in food and clothing than they had been 
twenty-five years previously.2 But Thurgarton was within easy reach of the 
‘large market’ of Nottingham mentioned elsewhere by Absalom Barnett, and 
Thurgarton Hundred, with its fertile soils and semi-industrial villages, had a 
friendly society member for every one of its families even in the lean days of 
1812-15.2 

Becher’s propaganda for the Anti-Pauper System—his influential book of 
that name was first published in 1828—could therefore have been misleading. 
Nevertheless, his reputation spread about the country in the late twenties 
and early thirties. Perhaps his most vitally important individual action was 
to influence Whateley of Cookham, who wrote a letter to the Nottinghamshire 
clergyman in 1830 to thank him for his advice: 4 ‘You will add another to the 
many obligations I am under for the very valuable assistance you have rendered 
to me, and to my extensive parish, where, thanks to you, the Poor Rates are 
reduced from 12s. to 2s. in the Pound ...’. Edwin Chadwick, in his turn, was 
afterwards greatly impressed by Whateley’s achievements, which had no 
little influence on the members of the Commission of 1832-4; indeed, Whateley 
was afterwards considered by Nassau Senior for the post of permanent Poor 
Law Commissioner.® Nicholls, of course, was another of those consulted and 
recommended. The Nottinghamshire example, meanwhile, stimulated the 
formation of a similar but smaller union of parishes at Stanford Rivers in 


1 Wylde in P.L.R. Appendix A, Part IT, 10qA. 

2 P.L.R. Appendix to First Report, Part I, 603A. 

3 Abstract of Parochial Returns, 3 March 1818. 

4 Quoted in The Anti-Pauper System (1834 ed.), p. vi. 
5 Finer, op. cit. pp. 106-7. 
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Essex; and it was hinted in 1834 that the Becher or Thurgarton principles 
had influenced developments at Welwyn and at Uley in Gloucestershire-—al- 
though Robert Lowe’s advice seems to have been decisive in the latter case. 
It is probable that the Anti-Pauper System was introduced at Stoke-on-Trent 
under Becher’s guidance, while the Rector of Byfield, Northamptonshire, was 
acquainted with his plans.! A number of magistrates in Cambridgeshire were 
‘well acquainted with the proceedings and success of the Reverend Mr Be- 
cher’,? and John Rickman was interested in the latter’s writings, although he 
was evidently not converted to the principle of less eligibility.3 The clergyman 
appeared as witness before the 1831 House of Lords Committee on the Poor 
Laws, and gave copiously detailed evidence in that capacity; while Smith 
Woolley, the Nottinghamshire witness before the 1833 Select Committee on 
Agriculture, gave Becher virtually all the credit for the reduction of pauperism 
in a large area of that county.* Finally, the clergyman crowned his reforming 
and propagandist efforts by engaging in a wordy war with Assistant Commis- 
sioner Cowell over the credit for the Southwell reforms.5 The Reverend Ro- 
bert Lowe entered this argument to smite both participants impartially and 
to stake his own claim to originality; but Becher got the last word in his in- 
troduction to the second edition of The Anti-Pauper System (1834), at the same 
time making it quite clear that Assistant Commissioner Wylde was an ally 
of his (though not on that account a generally untruthful one). There is no 
evidence, however, that Becher was seeking administrative power in a larger 
field, and possibly, too, he lacked the means of reaching private ears in high 
places. Nicholls, for his part, received the ultimate reward for his work at 
Southwell through the representations of Cowell, his friendship with Peel 
and the pressure of Nassau Senior. 

Although Becher has been honoured by the somewhat fickle attention of 
the Dictionary of National Biography, his important work was done by 1834, and 
his death fourteen years later caused little remark.” If we are to judge a 
reformer primarily in terms of the power or permanent influence he comes 
to wield, this neglect of a humane and intelligent but proselytizing individual 
is not altogether unjust. But if Chadwick could have been charged, as Professor 
Chambers has suggested, with adopting only the repressive and ignoring 
the constructive side of Becher’s programme,’ then Nicholls must bear a 
heavy share of the responsibility for giving informed opinion a misleading 
impression of the general applicability of the Nottinghamshire reforms. ‘The 
Southwell clergyman had spent many years in attempting, often imaginatively, 
to deal with the problems of Nottinghamshire pauperism, and it was he who 
allowed and then encouraged Nicholls’s experiments. He also furthered them, 
while ultimately giving the former sea-captain some credit for his ‘original’ 


1 Popular Abstract of the Administration of the Poor Laws (1833), pp- 1, 43, 200, 2543 Becher, op. 
cit. pp. V—Vvill. 

2 Popular Abstract cited, p. 304. 

3 Webb, English Poor Law History: The Last Hundred Years, 1, 86, n.1. 

4 P.P. 1833, V, QD.11947 et seq. 

5 J. W. Cowell, A Letter to the Reverend J. T. Becher of Southwell (1834), passim; Becher, op. cit. 
Introduction of 1834, esp. p. x. ate ake 

6 Finer, op. cit. pp. 106-7, and Cowell’s Letter, passim; also Willink’s biog. notes in Nicholls, 
op. cit. 1, xxxv—xXxxvil. 

7 It was scarcely noticed in the Nottingham press, and the Gentleman’s Magazine, April 1848, 
P- 445, gives only a brief obituary. 

8 Chambers, The Vale of Trent, cited, p. 59. 
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contribution.! Nicholls, for his part, had to be pressed into service as adviser 
and national administrator after many years of isolation from rural parish 
problems; and those who recognized his great ability gave, perhaps inevitably, 
little weight to the fact that his attitude to the whole question of pauperism 
was founded primarily upon doctrine—a doctrine developed and reinforced 
in consequence of some misleading experimental results. Becher, too, inad- 
vertently misled opinion. The Nottinghamshire Reformers as a group succeeded 
in strengthening the prejudices and prepossessions of the members of the Royal 
Commission. This influence is noticeable in their final report, especially where 
they enunciate the general principle of less eligibility.” 

The Webbs have written that those most associated with the New Poor 
Law ‘started with an overwhelming intellectual prepossession, and they made 
only the very smallest effort to free their investigations from bias—a defect 
in their work which is not to be excused merely because we are today in- 
clined to believe, as they were themselves complacently assured, that their 
prepossession against the Rate in Aid of Wages was substantially right’.3 The 
student acquainted with the main sources of information utilized by the Webbs 
can scarcely doubt the extent and nature of the bias to which they refer. 
These scholars were, however, absorbed in the study of administrative detail, 
and quantities or economic factors did not come within the scope of their 
work. In the present study the economic background may be thought to 
increase understanding of the capacity for self-deception of a number of the 
most prominent and influential Poor Law reformers in this crucial period. 


Bolton Training College 


1 Becher, op. cit. xi. 
5 


® P.L.R. Final Report of the Commissioners, 21 February 18 8- 
8 Webb, The Last Hundred Years, 1, 84-6. GS gue Gama ond 


THE RISING STANDARD OF LIVING IN ENGLAND, 1800-1850 1 


By R. M. HARTWELL 


lution in England has been concerned with the standard of living of the 

workers, particularly the industrial and urban poor, during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. In the past, those who have argued for deterioration have 
outnumbered those who believed that conditions of life improved, and the 
intransigency of both has resulted inevitably in extreme points of view.2 To a 
large extent the argument has been, not an objective debate on the interpre- 
tation of the facts as known, but a controversy about values, about the desira- 
bility of social and economic change.? Disagreement has stemmed also from 
the conflicting character of the evidence, which has allowed plausible allegiance 
to opposed theories; from the facts that there was, for much of the period, no 
marked trend in living standards, and that the increase in per capita real 
income still left the majority of workers at a low standard of living, aware more 
of their unfulfilled wants than of their increasing prosperity. And so historians 
have argued—often exaggerating trends and over-dramatising events—without 
feeling that they have done violence to the facts. The exact measurement of the 
standard of living in the years 1800 to 1850 may be impossible, but, eschewing 
prejudice and pre-conceived theories, a firm statement about the trend of 
living standards can be derived from the mass of evidence that has survived, 
and from an analysis of the likely changes in income distribution during a 
long period of economic growth. This article argues for an upward trend in 
living standards during the industrial revolution; in section II, from an ex- 
amination of national income and other aggregate statistics that have survived 
(or can be calculated or guessed with some certainty), from wage-price data, 
and from analogy; in section III, from an analysis of consumption figures; 
and in section IV, from the evidence of vital statistics, from a comparison 
with eighteenth century living standards, and from details of the expansion 


Te: most interesting and most inconclusive debate on the industrial revo- 


1 This article has benefited from the criticisms of T. S. Ashton, A. J. Taylor, E. Russell, C. P. 
Kindleberger. 

2 Thus, for example, J. Kuczinski (A Short History of Labour Conditions in Great Britain from 1750 
to the Present Day, London: F. Muller, 1947 ed., p. 16) declared that the period ‘brought about a 
rapid deterioration of the condition of the working class’, whereas J. H. Clapham (An Economic 
History of Modern Britain. The Early Railway Age 1820-1850, Cambridge University Press, 1925, 
p. 561) argued, for the same period, that ‘for every class of urban or industrial labour about 
which information is available... wages had risen markedly.’ Herbert Heaton, however, 
claims that Clapham can be excused for his ‘extremism’, for he entered ‘a field occupied largely 
by neoliberal or socialist intellectuals... It took courage, skepticism, caution, and patient 
industry to breast that tide, to put popular and often legendary generalizations to the test of 
measurement and proportion.’ (Journal of Economic History, September 1957, p. 489.) 

3 See R. M. Hartwell, ‘Interpretations of the Industrial Revolution in England: A Methodo- 


logical Inquiry,’ Journal of Economic History, June 1959. 
oOy 
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after 1800 of social and economic opportunities. Briefly the argument is 
that, since average per capita income increased, since there was no trend in 
distribution against the workers, since (after 1815) prices fell while money 
wages remained constant, since per capita consumption of food and other 
consumer goods increased, and since government increasingly intervened in 
economic life to protect or raise living standards, then the real wages of the 
majority of English workers were rising in the years 1800 to 1850.1 


af 


Economic growth implies an increase in per capita national income, and, if 
distribution leaves labour with at least the same relative share of the increasing 
product, an increase in the average standard of living. Generally, as the 
historical analyses of economic development have shown, an increase in per 
capita income has been accompanied by a more equal income distribution.? 
In Britain, contemporary estimates of the national income between 1800 and 
1850 indicate that average real income doubled in this period, and, although 
the upward trend was uneven, with stagnation during the war and a possible 
small decline in the thirties, average per capita income had already increased 
fifty per cent by 1830.3 No juggling of the figures could suggest deterioration, 
but the estimates are inadequate both in their methods of compilation and in 
their statistical bases, so that they can be used only as an indication of trend, 
and not as a measure of change. This probable increase, of uncertain size, in 
per capita income becomes more plausible, however, when three other 
phenomena are taken into account: the increase in the output of manu- 
facturing industry relative to the increase in population; the increasing and 
substantial proportion of manufacturing income in the national income; and 
the increasing and substantial proportion of the total working population 
employed in manufacturing industry. According to W. Hoffmann, the rate of 


1 See E. J. Hobsbawm, ‘The British Standard of Living, 1790-1850’ (The Economic History 
Review, August 1957), for a vigorous plea for deterioration. This article is marred, however, by 
carelessness in the use of evidence, argument and language: for example, the statement that the 
controversy is only thirty years old, and that ‘the consensus of informed and intelligent con- 
temporaries .. . took the dark view’, ignoring Tooke, Porter, Macaulay, etc.; or the unqualified 
claim that ‘there is no a priori reason why the standard of living should rise markedly under 
early industrialism’, prejudicing the argument by inserting ‘markedly’, and ignoring a priori 
reasons (and historical evidence) why the standard of living might well rise under early in- 
dustrialism; or the consistent use of trough years of the cycle to indicate ‘normal’ vagrancy 
figures; or the insertion of adjectives to make otherwise reasonable statements unreasonable — 
‘there is no evidence of any major rise in the per capita consumption’; or the assumption, 
without any proof, of deterioration — “Eggs seem to have been of small importance. Per capita 
consumption can hardly have risen’. 

2 See S. Kuznets, ‘Economic Growth and Income Inequality’, American Economic Review, 
March 1955. Theoretically there may be an increase in inequality in the early stages of growth 
to allow for larger savings and more investment. This possibility is discussed below. 

3 P. Deane, ‘Contemporary Estimates of National Income in the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century’, Economic History Review, April 1956; and ‘The Industrial Revolution and Economic 
Growth: The Evidence of Early British National Income Estimates’, Economic Development and 
Cultural Change, January 1957. Miss Deane uses the contemporary estimates of H. Beeke (1800), 
B. Bell (1802), P. Colquhoun (1806 and 1815), J. Lowe (1822), P. Pebrer (1833), W. F. Spack- 
man (1843 and 1847), W. R. Smee (1846) and G. R. Porter (1847), supporting them with the 
later estimates of M. Mulhall, R. D. Baxter, L. Levi and R. Giffen. Her consequent index 
of ‘average real incomes’ is as follows: 1800-100, 1812-94, 1822-114, 1831-174, 1836-168, 
1841-145, 1846-160, 1851-193. See also the figures (not the conflicting text) of C. Clark, ‘The 
Trend of Real Income in Great Britain’, Review of Economic Progress, July 1952; and Paul 
Studenski, The Income of Nations (New York University Press, 1958), Ch. 7 
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growth of industrial output between 1782 and 1855 was 8 to per ‘cent per 
annum (except during the war years when the rate was about 2 per cent) 34 
over the same period the annual rate of growth of population varied from 1:2 to 
I*5 per cent, with the highest rate between 1811 and 1831, anda declining rate 
thereafter. This, however, would have been of little significance if industrial 
output was so small a part of national income that changes in it could not have 
affected the average standard of life. But the contribution of manufacturing 
industry to the national income increased from about one fifth in 1770; to one 
quarter in 1812, to one third in 1831. Census figures for 1841 and 1851 show 
that about one third of the occupied population of England and Wales was 
engaged in manufacturing industry and that the 1851 proportion ‘was not 
exceeded until 1951’.? In 1850, M. Mulhall estimated, manufacturing industry 
provided £269 millions (about 40 per cent) of a British national income of 
£690 millions. It is probable, therefore, that by 1830 manufacturing had a 
similar rdle as income producer as it has had since 1850, and that the growth of 
manufacturing output substantially affected living standards. 

Of the factors that raised per capita output the most important were capital 
formation, technical progress, and improved labour and managerial skills. It is 
necessary, from a combination of those, to explain the shift between 1760 and 
1840 from a situation where population and incomes were rising very slowly to 
one where population was increasing at the annual rate of c. 1-5 per cent, and 
incomes at c. 3 per cent. This could be explained by assuming that the capital 
income ratio increased from 1 or 2 to 1, to 3 to 1 (something like the modern 
ratio), and the savings ratio from 3 to 5 per cent to over 12 per cent, from I or 
2 per cent to 4°5 per cent to keep capital stock intact in a growing population, 
and a further g per cent to increase incomes 3 per cent annually. Contemporary 
and subsequent analyses of the industrial revolution have assumed such ratios, 
without quantifying them. The rate of capital formation certainly increased 
over the period, but to determine accurately its effect on real income it would 
be necessary to know both the savings ratio and the capital output ratio, 
neither of which can be determined. Of the various possibilities (a high savings 
ratio, S/Y, and a high capital output ratio, C/O; high S/Y and low C/O; low 
S/Y and high C/O; low C/O and low S/Y), however, the most likely up to 
about 1840, when railway investment was becoming important, was a modest 
rate of savings and a low capital output ratio. Modern analyses of under- 
developed economies in process of growth often assume low savings and low 
capital income ratios. In the England of the industrial revolution, likewise, the 
rate of saving was necessarily relatively low in a society where average incomes 
were still not much above subsistence, and where the capital market was 
imperfect; and the replacement of men by machines, of wind and water by 
steam power, and of the home by the factory, marked an increase in pro- 
ductivity that was often spectacular. But whereas the productivity of much new 
industrial equipment was high, its cost was often low. ‘Thus the comparatively 
low capital output ratio was not incompatible with rising real incomes, 
By 1800 improvements in techniques and management were already making 
capital more fruitful, and it is certain that over the whole period the rate of 


1 W. Hoffmann, British Industry, 1700-1950 (Oxford: Blackwell, 1955), and C. Snyder, 
‘Measures of the Growth of British Industry’, Economica, November 1934. 

2 B. A. G. Robinson, ‘The Changing Structure of the British Economy’, Economic Journal, 
September 1954, PP- 447, 459- ; ; 

: BP: Deane ‘Contemporary Estimates of National Income in the second half of the Nine- 


teenth Century’, Economic History Review, April 1957, p- 458. 
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growth of output depended as much on the rate of technical progress as on the 
rate of capital accumulation, on the quality as much as on the quantity of 
investment. The productivity effect of better machinery during the industrial 
revolution was both large and rapid in impact, and the growth of output, 
because the output-increment per unit of investment was large, was rapid. As 
Robert Owen declared in 1816: ‘in my establishment at New Lanark ..., 
mechanical powers and operations superintended by about two thousand 
young persons and adults ... now completed as much work as sixty years 
before would have required the entire working population of Scotland’.! 

The employment effect, however, was also potentially large. Many of the 
new machines required less labour per unit of output, so that, theoretically, the 
consequent labour displacement could have been large enough to have 
prevented real wages from rising. On the other hand, because the new machines 
generally reduced costs, including the cost of goods consumed by the workers, 
there was at the same time a tendency for real wages to rise. It is because of 
this tendency, J. R. Hicks has suggested, that capital accumulation in the 
nineteenth century was so favourable to the standard of living.? Moreover, 
money wages were stable between 1820 and 1850, a period of falling prices, 
indicating that there was insufficient competition from underemployed and 
unemployed labour to pull down wages. In spite of pockets of technological 
underemployment,? the displacement of labour by machinery did not result in 
a decline in average real wages. And the existence of groups of wage-earners 
whose real wages were stable or declining—industrial groups like the handloom 
weavers, or national groups like the Irish—bias the averages downwards and 
disguise the gains in the growing sectors of the economy. Indeed, to some 
extent, the displacement of labour was theoretical: the new machines required 
less labour per unit of output than did old plant making the same products; but 
much new plant was an addition to total plant, not a displacement of existing 
plant, and when this was so, the net effect on the total demand for labour was 
an absolute increase. Thus, for example, railways did gradually displace 
canals, but the displacement effect on canal labour was insignificant compared 
with the massive labour requirements for railway construction and mainte- 
nance.* There was in this period a continually increasing demand for industrial 


1 R. Owen, The Life of Robert Owen. Written by Himself. (London, 1857), I, 125. 

2 J. R. Hicks, Value and Capital (Oxford University Press, 1939), p. 292. “The fact that the 
things whose production has been facilitated have been particularly articles of mass con- 
sumption has worked in the same direction. If there are any goods in terms of which wages have 
fallen as a result of the accumulation of capital, they are not goods of much importance to the 
wage-earner.’ 

3 Report of the Commissioners for Inquiry into the Conditions of Unemployed Hand-Loom Weavers in the 
United Kingdom (Parliamentary Papers, 1841 (296) X), showed that hand-loom weaving was not 
only a dying trade, but that, because it was an easy trade to learn and had early relaxed apprentice- 
ship rules, it had become ‘the refuge of the surplus numbers from nearly all other trades’ and 
from Ireland, and that ‘wages had begun to decline before any machinery was introduced’. 
Wages were higher and employment more constant in England than in Ireland, but Irish social 
habits often remained unchanged by emigration. (Reports of Commissioners (15) Poor Laws 
(Ireland), Parliamentary Papers, 1836 (XXXIV), Appendix G, pp. ix-xii.) The Irish, therefore, 
although they improved their lot by emigration to Lancashire, often provided contemporary 
critics of industrialism with their best examples. Thus Place declared that Kay-Shuttleworth’s 
horrifying picture of squalor and disease in Manchester in 1832 was based almost exclusively on 
Irish immigrants. (M. D. George, London Life in the Eighteenth Century, London, 1951 ed., p. 323.) 

4 T. Tooke and W. Newmarch (A History of Prices, and of the State of Circulation, during the nine 
Jears 1848-1856, London, 1857, p. 368) estimated that ‘the population supported by the Railway 
Works [in 1847-8] was nearly .. . as large . . . as the total population employed in the whole of 
the Factories of the United Kingdom’. T. Brassey (On Work and Wages, London, 1873, p. 39) 
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labour, a demand that caused a differential between agricultural and industrial 
wages, and a consequent continuous migration towards the industrial areas.1 
As a spokesman of the agricultural labourers declared bitterly, ‘it is well 
known that in the great trading towns, such as Manchester, Sheffield, Birming- 
ham, etc., four days work in a week amply supply the dissolute and the 
drunken’ .2 

But factories have to be administered, and machines have to be tended, and 
even the best equipment is of little value without able entrepreneurs and 
skilled labourers. The industrial revolution was as much a revolution in 
industrial organization as in technology. Entrepreneurs increasingly centralized 
production into factories, worked out the problems of factory management, 
accounting, financing, merchanting and labour-relations. Not the least 
problem was to change craft and agricultural labourers into factory workers, 
with their different skills, different rhythm of work, different incentives, 
different social attitudes, and different way of life. This necessary transfor- 
mation was certainly painful, but it was gradually achieved without political 
revolution, and with labour simultaneously increasing its opportunities, its 
industrial skill and its bargaining strength. The quantitative effect of such 
changes on output cannot be measured accurately, but they certainly tended to 
increase productivity. 

Ricardo, who regarded economics as ‘an inquiry into the laws which 
determine the division of industry amongst the classes who concur in its 
formation’, argued that the combination of the laws of population and of 
diminishing returns to land determined wages at subsistence according to the 
price of corn, and thus limited economic progress because of the tendency of 
profits to decline as rents increased.? Thus was established the theory that 
wages inevitably stabilize at subsistence, which so influenced the early socialists 
and Marx, and all since then who have cherished the theory of exploitation. 
‘By the present constitution of society, the millions are a doomed class,’ wrote 
J. F. Bray in 1839, ‘from the position in which they stand with regard to 
capital and the capitalist, their condition is unimprovable and their wrongs 
irremediable’.4 After 1830, however, it became increasingly difficult for the 
classical economists to reconcile theory with facts, and, in particular, with the 
facts that corn production was more than keeping pace with population, and 
that real wages were rising.® Theoretically it is possible that economic growth 
could result in reduced real incomes in the short run, but it is quite unre- 
asonable to assume, over a long period of a half century, during which per 


tells how, in the period of the railway boom, when admittedly the demand for labour was 
‘excessive’, ‘look-outs [were] placed on the roads to intercept men tramping, and take them to 
the nearest beershop to be treated and induced to start work’. 

1 See E. W. Gilboy, Wages in Eighteenth Century England (Harvard University Press, 1934) and 
A. Redford, Labour Migration in England, 1800-50 (Manchester University Press, 1926). 

2 D. Davies, The Case of Labourers in Husbandry (Bath, 1795), p. 163. Compare C. D. Brereton 
(A Practical Inquiry into the Number, Means of Employment, and Wages, of Agricultural Labourers, 
Norwich, 1826, p. 1) who contrasted the ‘improving ... knowledge, comfort, and conduct’ 
of town workers with the depression of ‘the peasantry’. ; 

3 Ricardo to Malthus, g October 1820. The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo (edited 
by P. Sraffa. Cambridge University Press, 1952), Vol. VIII, 278. Even sO, Ricardo was 
conscious of progress, remarking in The Principles that “Many of the conveniences enjoyed in an 
English cottage, would have been thought luxuries at an earlier period of our history’. Lid. 
Vol. I, On the Principles of Political Economy and Taxations, p. 97. 

4 J. F. Bray, Labour’s Wrongs and Labour’s Remedy (Leeds, 1839), p. 67. ee 

5 This difficulty has been extremely well surveyed by M. Blaug, “The Empirical Content of 
Ricardian Economics’ (The Journal of Political Economy, February 1956). 
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capita national income was rising, that the rich were getting richer and the 
poor poorer. 

There is some evidence that the distribution of income in England in 1850 
was less unequal than it had been in 1800. C. Clark, for example, by estimating 
Pareto coefficients, reckons that income distribution was more unequal in 1812 
than in 1848; ! income tax assessments of 1812 and 1848 show, also, that the 
number of assessments between £150 and £500 increased more than those over 
£500; a comparison of fundholders of 1831 and 1848 reveals that the largest 
increase was in those receiving dividends of under £5.? These figures, however, 
are no conclusive proof of a significant change in distribution. In any case, as 
E. H. Phelps Brown points out, ‘the changes in real wages due to distributive 
shifts have been very small compared with those associated with the movements 
of productivity’. There has been generally the simultaneous rise, at not 
dissimilar rates of growth, of capital stock, output, and real incomes.* Study 
of the long-term trends in the wage-share of the national income show that 
since about 1860 that share has remained almost constant.® If this stability 
has a longer history, the wage bill would have been increasing proportionately 
with the national income from some earlier date, possibly from the beginning 
of the industrial revolution. It is not unlikely, however, that the share of 
wages was less in 1780-1800 than in 1860, and thus, that wages were rising 
between those dates more quickly than national income. That this was probable 
is indicated by the continuous increase over the period of those employed in 
manufacturing industry. Agricultural wages lagged behind industrial wages, 
and as more workers transferred to higher productivity occupations, average 
real wages increased. Census figures show that the percentage proportions of 
agricultural to all families in 1811 and 1831 were 35:2 and 28-2, and that the 
percentage proportions of adult males employed in agriculture to all male 
workers in 1831, 1841 and 1851 were 31°7, 25'7 and 21-1.® Further confirmation 
is provided by the increasing proportion over these years of total population 
engaged in commerce, finance and the professions, ‘a fairly precise measure- 


1 C, Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress (London: Macmillan, 2nd ed., 1951), pp. 534; 
538. 
2 W.R. Greg, Essays on Political and Social Science (London, 1853), Vol. I, 318-9. 

3 E. H. Phelps Brown, ‘The Long-Term Movement of Real Wages’ (The Theory of Wage 
Determination, ed. J.'T. Dunlop, London, 1957), p. 53. 

4 See P. H. Douglas, The Theory of Wages (New York: Macmillan, 1934, Ch. VII), showing 
the close correlation between productivity and wages; also his ‘An Estimate of the Growth of 
Capital in the United Kingdom, 1865-1909’ (Journal of Economic and Business History, August 
1930, p. 683). See also E. H. Phelps Brown, of. cit. showing how real wages per worker have 
usually moved in step with both capital accumulation and productivity; for example, the 
doubling of real capital per head and real income per head in the United Kingdom between 
1870 and 1938. A. K. Cairncross (‘The Place of Capital in Economic Progress’, Economic 
Progress, edited by L. H. Dupriez, Louvain, 1955) argues also that ‘capital and income do tend 
to increase at about the same rate’ (p. 238), and notes the stability over a long period of the 
ratio between the two. 

° The literature on this subject is large, ‘partly because of the general interest in the fortunes 
of labor in a class—conscious society; . . . partly because of an attempt to use the wage share asa 
measure of the degree of monopoly’ (S. Kuznets, ‘Distribution of National Income by Factor 
Shares’, Economic Development and Cultural Change, April 1959, p. 55), but no adequate explanation 
of the phenomenon exists. See A. L. Bowley, Wages and Income in the United Kingdom since 1860 
(Cambridge University Press, 1937) for basic statistics, and the following for comment on the 
phenomenon: J. M. Keynes, ‘Relative Movements of Real Wages and Output’, Economic 
Journal, March 1939; J. H. Richardson, ‘Real Wage Movements’, Economic Journal, September 
1939; and E. H. Phelps Brown and P. E. Hart, ‘The Share of Wages in National Income’ 
Economic Journal, June 1952. ; 

® G.R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation (London, 1847), pp. 53 and 64. 
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ment of the degree of economic advancement’.! Occupational statistics before 
1841, except in broad categories, are not very helpful, but other evidence shows 
that there were large increases in the numbers employed in services—in 
transport, commerce and finance, in government, and in the professions— 
between 1780 and 1850.” Between 1841 and 1851 the census figures show an 
increase in services, excluding domestic service, of from 9:1 to 12:2 per cent of 
the population, or, as corrected by C. Booth, of from 14-0 to 165 per cent.3 At 
the same time the proportion of gainfully occupied in the population increased, 
as the under-employed labour of the predominantly agricultural economy of 
pre-industrial Britain was gradually absorbed into fuller employment in 
industry and services. Thus, for example, the much publicised and criticized 
employment of women and children, though common in the farms and 
domestic industries of pre-industrial revolution England, was certainly more 
productive and generally more humane during the industrial revolution. 

The workers’ standard of living is affected by the redistribution of income by 
government, especially through taxation and expenditure on social welfare. 
The tax structure between 1800 and 1850 was certainly regressive, although 
there was income tax during the war (the heaviest of the century) and again 
after 1842 when it yielded £5 millions annually. Government revenue came 
mainly from indirect taxation, of which customs revenue provided an in- 
creasing proportion until 1840, and thereafter a stable one. The reduction of 
tariffs after 1824, and especially after 1840, gave general benefit by lowering 
the price of many goods of common consumption and by encouraging the 
demand for goods which hitherto had been considered luxuries. Other taxation, 
also mainly indirect, was reduced after the war, and remained relatively stable 
at £3-4 millions between 1825 and 1856. Total government revenue also 
declined after 1815 both absolutely (until 1843) and as a proportion of national 
income, and in terms of average per capita contributions. On the expenditure 
side, the national debt service was the largest and most regressive item, but its 
incidence remained stable in money terms, varying from £33:9 to £28°1 
millions between 1815 and 1845, so that it was a decreasing proportion of 
national income even though in real terms its incidence increased in the period 
of falling prices. The civil and pensions list, to which The Black Book gave so 
much publicity, was a small item and it decreased absolutely. ‘Social services’ 
cost from £2 to £5 millions, increasing after 1830, but the benefit to the worker 
must have been very small. Much more important was the expenditure for the 
relief and maintenance of the poor through the poor and county rates, which 
increased to £7-g millions in 1818, varied from £5:7 to £7:0 millions from 1818 
to 1832, fell to £4:0 millions in 1834, and increased to £6-2 millions in 1848.4 
All that can be said in summary about these collections and disbursements 
of government is that there was no marked trend, although there was a 
reduction in the average contributions, and an increase in the average receipts, 
of the labouring poor. In another way, however, government action was 
important. Government legislation which involved private expenditure in 
improving the condition of the working classes was considerable. Such legis- 
lation included protective acts like the factory and truck acts, enabling acts 


1 C, Clark, op. cit. pp. 397, 401. 
2 See, for example, A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The Professions (Oxford: At the 


Clarendon Press, 1933), Pp. 294-7- 
3 C. Clark, of. cit. p. 408; E. A. G. Robinson, of. cit. p. 459. The Booth estimates also come 
from Clark quoting Booth’s estimates in The Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1886. 


4 G.R. Porter, op. cit. section IV. 
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such as the legislation for savings banks and friendly societies, and acts of 
general benefit such as those improving municipal government. Under such 
legislation, for example, hours of work were reduced in factories and limits 
were set to the age at which children were allowed to work, women and 
children were excluded from mines, some educational facilities were enforced 
for factory children, and the provision of water and the disposal of sewage by 
municipal authorities were facilitated. Such legislation, J. M. Ludlow and 
L. Jones declared, secured ‘the primary elements of health, safety and well- 
being’ for the people at large, and enabled them ‘to become a better fed, 
better clothed, better housed, more healthy, more orderly, more saving, more 
industrious, more self-reliant, better educated population’.! There is no doubt 
that humanitarian and legislative pressure increased the social-overhead cost 
of industry, directly benefiting the workers, and driving out of business those 
employers at the margin whose inefficiency had previously been protected by 
the exploitation of labour. 


III 


Evidence of the condition of the working class during the industrial revolution 
can be found also in the statistics of savings, wages and consumption. After the 
establishment of savings banks in 1817 deposits increased to £14°3 millions by 
1829, and to almost £30 millions by 1850, when the number of depositors 
totalled 1,112,999. ‘The £30 millions of deposits in 1847 were predominantly 
the savings of wage-earners, among whom domestic servants and artisans 
occupied the most prominent places’.? Friendly and Benefit Societies, of 
which there were 20,000 in 1858 with a membership of about two millions, 
had also accumulated £9 millions.? Other societies catering for working-class 
savings, such as Building and Land Societies (after 1816) and Co-operative 
Societies (after 1844), did not advance with such rapidity, although their 
foundation in this period is evidence of the increasing ability of the working 
class to save. 

A large and long economic expansion like the industrial revolution was 
possible only with a large extension of the market, with the creation or discovery 
of increasing and accessible markets with consumers willing and able to buy the 
expanding output of goods and services. For a shorter period, however, it is 
relevant, in an inquiry into living standards, to know how much of the in- 
creased production went into savings and investment rather than into con- 
sumption, and how much went abroad without immediate repayment in 
other goods. But, whatever the amount of savings and exports in the short run, 
in the long run capital accumulation would have increased productivity, and 


é 1 J. M. Ludlow and L. Jones, Progress of the Working Class 1832-1867 (London, 1867), pp. 69, 
Be 

2 H. O. Horne, A History of Savings Banks (Oxford University Press, 1947), p. 116. The trend 
of savings was upwards except for the years 1828-9, 1830-2, and 1847-8. The range of de- 
positors is best seen in examples: of the 14,937 depositors of the Manchester and Salford Savings 
Bank in 1842, 3,063 were domestic servants, 3,033 were children whose parents saved for them, 
2,372 were tradesmen, clerks, warehousemen, porters, artists, and teachers, and the remainder 
were labourers and industrial workers. (W. R. Greg, op. cit. p. 318.) 

3 C. Hardwick, The History, Present Position, and Social Importance of Friendly Societies. (Man- 
chester: Heywood, 2nd edition, 1869), p. 22. 

4 J. M. Ludlow and L. Jones, of. cit. p. 125 et seg; G. J. Holyoake, The History of Co-operation 
(London: Unwin, 1906), Vol. 1, 266 et seg. Thus for example, the deeds for houses registered 
by Building Societies in the West Riding totalled 192 between 1843 and 1847, 1,372 between 
1848 and 1852, and 3,044 between 1853 and 1857. 
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sales abroad would have resulted in increased imports.! Inany case neither capital 
accumulation nor exports, nor the two together, could have completely 
absorbed the increase in production in this period: capital accumulation was 
not so large as to make exorbitant demands on current output; and exports, as 
a proportion of national income, increased from 12 per cent in 1820 to 15 per 
cent in 1850 (retained imports meantime increasing from 12 to 18 per cent), 
while the balance of merchandise trade became increasingly unfavourable 
(averaging £8-66 m. in 1816-20, about 3 per cent of national income, and 
£26.8 m. in 1846-50, about 5 per cent of national income).2 There was, 
however, the period of the war, when much production went either into 
unproductive war effort at home, or into loans and subsidies for allies abroad. 
As G. W. Daniels has pointed out, ‘the increased power of production, instead 
of improving the material welfare of the community, had to be devoted to the 
prosecution of the war’.® The failure of living standards to rise much before 
1815 was due, therefore, not to industrialization, but to war. 

The extension of the market was made possible more by reduced prices than 
by increased money wages.4 While money wages after the war remained 
relatively constant, the prices of manufactured and agricultural goods declined. 
The goods of the industrial and agricultural revolutions tended to be cheap and 
plentiful, for the new entrepreneurs were fully aware that great expansion of 
production was possible only by supplying goods suitable for mass markets. 
Thus, Robert Bakewell’s object in breeding new sheep was ‘not to produce 
meat for the tables of the rich, but to supply substantial nourishment for the 
working classes’. ‘I do not breed mutton for gentlemen’, he said, ‘but for the 
public’. Similarly A. Redgrave of Yorkshire reported that ‘the efforts of the 
majority of West Riding manufacturers have been chiefly directed to the 
production of cheap cloth; they can unquestionably sell a moderately well got 
up cloth at a low price;... they can also produce in enormous quantity’.6 
If only manufactured goods had fallen in price, however, the gain in real 


1 Unless, of course, the terms of trade deteriorated so much that the increase in productivity 
was exported. The quantum (at 1694 prices) of imports increased from 4 (1811-18) to 15 
(1847-53) and exports from 4 to 15; the terms of trade (export prices divided by import prices, 
1913 = 100) fell from 123 to go. Thus, although some of the increase in productivity went 
abroad, imports increased at much the same rate as exports. (W. A. Lewis, Economic Survey, 
1919-1939, London: Allen and Unwin, 1949, pp. 195, 202.) 

2 Percentages reckoned from the figures of E. A. G. Robinson, of. cit.; P. Deane, of. cit.; and 
L. Levi, History of British Commerce (London, 1872). 

3 G. W. Daniels, The Early English Cotton Industry (Manchester University Press, 1920), pp. 
147-8. The memory of war hardships persisted throughout the nineteenth century resulting, 
for example, in such statements as that of J. E. Thorold Rogers: “Thousands of homes were 
starved in order to find the means for the great war . . . the resources on which the struggle was 
based, and without which it would have speedily collapsed, were the stint and starvation of 
labour, the overtaxed and underfed toils of childhood, the underpaid and uncertain employment 
of men’ (Six Centuries of Work and Wages, London, 1884, p. 505). See also Sir George Nicholls, 
A History of the English Poor Law (First edition 1860. New edition by H. G. Willink, London, 
1904), vol. II, 165-6; and W. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in 
Modern Times (First edition 1882. Cambridge University Press, 1925 edition), vol. III, section 
ke 
4 For example, G. R. Porter, op. cit. p. 459: ‘the diminution in the weekly earnings . . . has 
been but small in any case, and certainly not commensurate with the diminished cost of most of 
the necessaries of life, comprehending in this list most articles of food, and every article of 
clothing’. 

5 renee The Cyclopaedia (London, 1819), vol. 32., article on ‘Sheep’; R. Wallace, Farm Live 
Stock of Great Britain (Edinburgh, 4th ed., 1907), p. 575- 

6 A. Ure, Philosophy of Manufactures (Revised edition by P. L. Simmonds, London, 1861), p. 
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wages to a working ciass that spent a high proportion of its income on food and 
fuel would not have been large. But food prices also declined after 1815, along 
with the prices of most other consumer goods. R. S. Tucker’s index of consumer 
goods prices—for food, fuel and light, and clothing, the most important items 
in working class budgets—shows a downward trend from 1813-15 to 1 845, as 
also does Miss E. B. Schumpeter’s index for 22 articles of food and drink, and 
nine articles of fuel, light and clothing.! Money wages, in contrast, rose slightly 
less than prices during the war, and remained stable, or fell less than prices 
after the war, as the wages indices that have been compiled for this period 
show.2 The facts that aggregate money national income increased substanti- 
ally, money wages remained stable, and prices of key foodstuffs remained 
stable or fell, suggest clearly that food supplies at least kept pace with popu- 
lation. When other commodities are taken into consideration, the implication 
is clear: an increase in real wages, at least after 1815, which it would be 
irresponsible to deny, and which, indeed, has been confirmed by the industrial 
histories of the period. 

Although consumption statistics before 1850 are inadequate and unreliable, 
they do indicate modest though fluctuating increases in the consumption of 
most foodstuffs and other consumption goods.4 M. G. Mulhall, for example, 
has reckoned that between 1811 and 1850 the per capita consumption of meat, 
sugar, tea, beer and eggs increased, while that of wheat decreased somewhat 


1 R. S. Tucker, ‘Real Wages of Artisans in London, 1729-1935’, Journal of the American 
Statistical Society, 1936. E. B. Schumpeter, ‘English Prices and Public Finance, 1660-1822’, 
Review of Economic Statistics, 1938. 

2 For example, see the articles of A. L. Bowley in The Journal of the Statistical Society (1895, 
1898, 1899, 1902) and The Economic Journal (1895, 1896) and his book Wages in the United 
Kingdom in the Nineteenth Century (Cambridge University Press, 1900); G. H. Wood, ‘The Course 
of Average Wages between 1790 and 1860’, The Economic Journal, 1899; N. D. Kondratieff, ‘Die 
Preisdynamic der Industriellen und Landwirtschafthchen Waren’, Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft 
und Soztalpolitik, 1930; E. H. Phelps Brown and S. V. Hopkins, ‘Seven Centuries of Building 
Wages’, Economica, 1955; R. S. Tucker, op. cit. Moreover, those who have argued for deterioration 
have too often depended, not on indices, but on individual statements of hardship that were 
exaggerated; thus W. Felkin (Remarks upon the Importance of an Inquiry into the Amount and Ap- 
propriation of Wages by the Working Classes, London, 1837, p. 7), comparing workers’ statements 
about wages received with wages actually received as recorded in employers’ account books, 
wrote, “The results are, No. 1 says 16s, he received 18s; No.2 says 155, he received 185; No. 3 
says 16s, he received 205; No. 4 says 18s, he received 26s; No. 5 says 155, he received 255”. 

3 For example, S. J. Chapman, The Lancashire Cotton Industry (Manchester University Press, 
1904), p- 75; T. S. Ashton, Jron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution (Manchester University Press, 
1924), p. 75; [. S. Ashton and J. Sykes, The Coal Industry of the Eighteenth Century (Manchester 
University Press, 1929), p. 141; F. A. Wells, The British Hosiery Trade (London, 1935), pp. 128-9. 
See also A. D. Gayer, W. W. Rostow, and A. J. Schwartz, The Growth and Fluctuation of the 
British Economy 1790-1850 (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1953), vol. II, ch. XI, ‘Cyclical 
Patterns Relating to the Condition of Labour’. See also the contemporary general books: for 
example, G. R. Porter, op.cit. p. 459; P. Gaskell, The Manufacturing Population of England (Lon- 
don, 1833); J. Ward, Workmen and Wages at Home and Abroad, (London, 1868); S. Smiles, 
Workmen’s Earnings, Strikes and Savings (London, 1861); J. R. McCulloch, The Principles of 
Political Economy (London, 4th edition, 1849). 

4 E. J. Hobsbawm argues that the case for deterioration, if it can be established, ‘will be done 
on the basis of consumption data’ and declares that ‘there is no evidence of any major rise in the 
per capita consumption of several foodstuffs, and in some instances evidence of a temporary 
fall’ (op. cit. p. 57). The use of ‘major’ makes this statement difficult to refute, but Dr Hobs- 
bawm’s evidence about the consumption of meat, wheat, milk, cheese, butter, eggs, tea, sugar 
and tobacco (the commodities he considers) is ambiguous: he admits increases in the last three 
items; bases his figures of meat and wheat consumption on very dubious statistics (see below) ; 
argues that consumption of dairy produce must have declined because ‘“cow-keeping must have 
declined with urbanisation’ (no statistics provided), and that they were, in any case, inferior 
substitutes for meat; states that consumption of eggs ‘can hardly have risen’ (no evidence) 
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between 1830 and 1850, increasing thereafter.! Import statistics are the most 
accurate of the measures of consumption in this period, and these show 
important long-term gains in a wide range of commodities; for example, in 
tea, ‘from about 1815 there is a secular rise, notably accelerated in the last 
decade of the period’; in tobacco, also a ‘persistent upward trend’; and in 
sugar, ‘the trend movement is upward’.? By 1840, to take one source of imports, 
steamships were pouring into England an almost daily stream of Irish live- 
stock, poultry, meat and eggs. During ‘the hungry forties’ there were increases 
in the average per capita consumption of a number of imported foodstuffs: 
butter, cocoa, cheese, coffee, rice, sugar, tea, tobacco, currants.3 For this 
reason Peel, in his election letter to the electors of Tamworth in July 1847, 
noting the large increase in the import of non-essential foodstuffs between 1841 
and 1846, declared: ‘Can there be a doubt that if the consumption of articles of 
a second necessity has been thus advancing, the consumption of articles of first 
necessity, of meat and of bread for instance, has been making at least an 
equally rapid progress?’?4 Certainly, when P. L. Simmonds considered 
national eating habits in the 1850’s he concluded ‘how much better an English- 
man is fed than anyone else in the world’.5 

There are, unfortunately, no adequate statistics for bread and meat con- 
sumption. The main statistical uncertainties in the case of bread are the 
acreage and the yield of cereal crops, especially wheat. There is no convincing 
evidence for Dr Hobsbawm’s statement that, ‘The fundamental fact is that, 
as contemporaries already knew, wheat production and imports did not keep 
pace with the growth of population so that the amount of wheat available per 
capita fell steadily from the late eighteenth century until the 1850s, the amount 
of potatoes available rising at about the same rate’.6 On the contrary, as 
T. Tooke, G. R. Porter, J. R. McCulloch and even J. S. Mill pointed out, 
agricultural output increased faster than population.? When F. M. Eden 
wrote in 1797, barley, oat and rye breads were common, especially in the 
north; when McCulloch discussed bread in his commercial dictionary in 1859 
he commented on the disappearance of barley and oat breads, the incon- 


1 M. G. Mulhall, The Dictionary of Statistics (London, 1892), pp. 286, 542, 354, 281, 158, 120. 
Mulhall also gives statistics for increasing per capita consumption of soap, leather, linen, cotton 
and coal. 

2 Gayer, Rostow and Schwartz, of. cit. vol. II, 957-65. 

3 L. Levi, op. cit. p. 497. It could be argued that food imports increased to compensate for 
inadequate home supplies, without any per capita increase in total food supply. More plausibly, 
however, it can be argued that Britain increasingly specialized to benefit from her comparative 
advantages in industrial production. That such specialization increased living standards, even 
in this period, is indicated by the ‘luxury’ character of many of the food imports. An absolute 
increase in demand occurred both when tariffs, and hence prices, were reduced (for example, 
tea prices were reduced from gs. 9d. per lb. in 1831 to 15. in 1853), and also when prices re- 
mained relatively stable (for example, with sugar and coffee). 

4 Memoirs by the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel (London, 1857), vol. II, 104. 

5 P. L. Simmonds, The Curiosities of Food (London, 1859), p. 2. 

6 E. J. Hobsbawm, of. cit. p. 59. Dr Hobsbawm’s wheat statistics come from R. N, Salaman 
(The History and Social Influence of the Potato, Cambridge University Press, 1949, Appendix IV) 
who took them from Lord Ernle (English Farming Past and Present, London: Longmans, Green, 
Ist ed. 1912). Met 

7 Thus, for example, J. S. Mill, who probably believed that living standards had been 
lowered by industrialization, argued that, ‘In England and Scotland agricultural skill has of 
late increased considerably faster than population, insomuch that food and other agricultural 
produce, notwithstanding the increase of people, can be grown at less cost than they were 
thirty years ago.’ (Written in 1848.) (Principles of Political Economy, edited by W. J. Ashley, 


London: Longman’s Green, 1915, p. 704.) 
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siderable use of rye bread, and the universal consumption in towns and villages, 
and almost everywhere in the country, of wheat bread.’ Such a substitution ina 
rapidly growing population—and one usually associated with increasing living 
standards—would not have been possible without a large increase in the home 
production of wheat, for it cannot be accounted for by the increase in imports. 
In the century of the agricultural revolution, however, this is not surprising : 
between 1760 and 1864 the common fields and wastes of England were 
enclosed, increasing both the area of, and yield from, arable. Even without 
other improvements, enclosure generally increased yields substantially. The 
largest increase in cultivation was during the war, and exactly how much 
increase there was after 1815 is not known.? Drescher estimated, however, that 
wheat cultivation in England and Wales increased from 3 to 3°8 million acres 
between 1798 and 1846, and that yields increased from 20-24 bushels per acre 
to 32-34 bushels. In a study of wheat yields over seven centuries, M. K. 
Bennett showed that ‘the most rapid rate of increase in British wheat yield was 
probably in the century between 1750 and 1850’, that whereas 15 bushels was 
‘broadly representative of British wheat yield per acre in the middle of the 
eighteenth century’, the representative yield in 1850 was 26-28 bushels.? On 
Drescher’s estimates, wheat production just failed to keep pace with population. 
On other and reasonably plausible assumptions—for example, that yields 
were under 20 bushels per acre in 1800, and nearly 30 bushels in 1850— 
domestic wheat production (without wheat imports) was keeping pace with 
population.4 Wheat and bread prices certainly support the view that there 
was no long-term shortage of wheat and flour. Wheat prices fell sharply after 
1815 and were relatively stable, though with a discernible downward trend, 
after 1822, the yearly average reaching 70s. only on one occasion, 1839, before 
1850, and the price in 1835, 39s.4d., being the lowest for half a century.® 
The price of bread was also relatively stable in these years; for example, the 
London four lb. loaf fluctuated from 6-8d to 11-5d between 1820 and 1850, but 
with a range of 6-8d to 10-5d in all but seven years, and with decade averages of 
9°7d, g:1d and 9-3d.6 


1 Ff. M. Eden, The State of the Poor (Edited by A. G. L. Rogers, London: Routledge, 1928), 
pp. 103-4; J. R. McCulloch, A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical and Historical of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation (Edited by H. G. Reid, London, 1869), p. 197. Even as early as 1795 
Count Rumford (An Essay on Food and particularly on Feeding the Poor, new edition, Dublin, 1847, 
p. 48) commented on the ‘strange dislike’ of rye bread in England. 

2 Agricultural historians of this period do agree, however, that the area of cultivation 
expanded after 1815; for example, W. H. R. Curtler, The Enclosure and Redistribution of our Land 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1920), pp. 231-2; A. H. Johnson, The Disappearance of the 
Small Landowner (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1909), p. 99; J. A. Venn, Foundations of 
Agricultural Economics (Cambridge University Press, 1923), p. 314; G. E. Fussell and M. Comp- 
ton, “Agricultural Adjustments after the Napoleonic Wars’, Economic History, February 1939, 
p. 202; L. Drescher, ‘The Development of Agricultural Production in Great Britain and 
Ireland from the early nineteenth Century’, The Manchester School, May 1955, p- 167. 

3M. K. Bennett, ‘British Wheat Yield per acre for Seven Centuries’, Economic Eistory 
February 1935, p. 28. ; 

* T. Tooke and W. Newmarch (of. cit. vol. V, 132) wrote in 1857 that ‘during the last 
thirty years, the increase in England on the Average Acreable Produce of Wheat is very much 
greater than it is the habit to suppose’, with supporting evidence. Compare J. R. McCulloch’s 
statement (186g) that ‘the produce of the wheat crops has been, at the very least quadrupled 
since 1760’. (Op. cit. p. 197.) 

° W. Page (Ed.), Commerce and Industry (London: Constable, 191 Vole lise omG.ealiz 
Baker, Records of the Seasons, Prices of Agricultural Produce, and pie iy mm ihe as re 
(London, 1883), p. 249 et seq. 

8 Wheat, Return to House of Commons, 7th August 1912. 
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Far less is known about potato consumption than wheat consumption, 
although R. N. Salaman reckoned that per capita daily consumption in 
England and Wales increased from 0-4 to 0-6 lbs. between 1795 and 1838.1 
The theory that this increase was not a net addition to total diet, associated 
after 1815 with the increasing use of allotments by the working class, but a 
necessary substitution of an inferior vegetable for wheat bread, is based on the 
doubtful assumptions that bread consumption was declining, and that the 
potato was an inferior food. Prejudice against the potato stemmed partly from 
dislike of the Irish, and certainly the half million Irish in England in 1850 help 
to explain the increasing popularity of the root. But increasing consumption 
was due also to the simple facts that people liked potatoes and that they were 
good food, as Adam Smith demonstrated.2 Moreover the potato was but one of 
many vegetables and fruits whose consumption was increasing. Vegetables, 
that in 1800 had only been grown casually, like water-cress, were by 1850 
commercialized ; fruits that were not imported at all, or in very small quantities 
in 1800, were regularly imported by the 1830’s—for example, cherries and 
apples—and in large quantities by 1850.4 In London, Covent Garden was 
rebuilt in 1827, and by 1850 there were in addition five other important 
markets supplying the metropolis with fruit and vegetables. By 1850 every large 
town had its market gardens and orchards, and for London, the largest and 
richest market, the movement was well under way which by 1870 had almost 
filled the Thames Valley with fruit trees and vegetable crops.® 

‘Next to the Habeas Corpus and the Freedom of the Press,’ Charles Dickens 
wrote, ‘there are few things that the English people have a greater respect for 
and livelier faith in than beef’. In the first fifty years of the nineteenth century, 
the English working class came to expect meat as a part of the normal diet.§ 
Above all other foods, wheat bread and meat were to them the criteria of 
increasing living standards and superiority over foreigners. ‘Until the ‘Roast 
beef of old England” shall cease to be one of the institutions of the country—one 
of the characteristics whereby foreigners believe, at any rate, that they may 
judge us as a nation—butchers’ meat will continue to be (with the exception of 
bread) the chief article in our commissariat’, G. Dodd declared in 1856.7 The 


1 R.N. Salaman, of. cit. p. 613. It is interesting that consumption of potatoes today is almost 
exactly the same as in 1838, between 3 and 4 lbs. per person per week. (Economic Trends, No. 59, 
September 1958, p. xvii; and The Times, 21 April 1959.) 

2 Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (Cannan edition, New York: The Modern Library, 
1937, p. 161): ‘The Chairmen, porters, and coal-heavers in London, and those unfortunate 
women who live by prostitution, the strongest men and the most beautiful women perhaps in the 
British dominions, are said to be, the greater part of them, from the lowest rank of people in 
Ireland, who are generally fed with this root. No food can afford a more decisive proof of its 
nourishing quality, or of its being peculiarly suitable to the health of the human constitution.’ 

3 See G. Dodd (The Food of London, London, 1856), H. Mayhew (London Labour and the 
London Poor, London, 1851), B. Poole (Statistics of British Commerce, London, 1852), and The 
Commissariat of London (The Quarterly Review, September 1854), for the fruit and vegetable 
markets of London. 

4 Dodd, op. cit. pp. 377-8. 

5 See, for example, J. Cuthill, Market Gardening round London (London 1851) and C. W. 
Shaw, The London Market Gardens (London, 1879), for a description of the Thames Valley 
gardens and orchards. Shaw commented that ‘the price paid now for fruits deviates but slightly 
from that paid half a century ago; although the quantity which we receive is fifty times greater, 
yet the demand has increased accordingly, and thus the price has been kept up.’ (Pp. 82-83.) 

6 Reports from Commissioners (13), Poor Laws, (Ireland), Parliamentary Papers, 1836 (XXXIV), 
p. xii, comments that the English working class have meat most days, in contrast to the Irish. 
See also G. S. Peel, ‘Homes and Habits’ (Early Victorian England 1830-1865, Oxford, 1934, WOls I, 
pp. 126-143) showing working class budgets 1824-59, all with meat. 

7 Dodd, op. cit. p. 211. 
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fifty years before had been a period of widespread livestock improvement. For 
example, the story of the English sheep in this period was one of substituting 
mutton for wool as the main criterion of breeding, a substitution firmly based 
on economic incentives; the flock owners were turning away from the ancient 
breeds to larger, stronger and quickly-maturing breeds like the New Leicester 
and the Southdown.! As with sheep, so with cattle and pigs. 

The only detailed statistics of meat consumption, however, are for London, 
based on killings at Smithfield, where, between 1800 and 1850, the slaughter of 
cattle increased g1 per cent and sheep 92 per cent while London population 
meantime increased 173 per cent.? But these figures ignore any increase in 
carcass weight, and, also, the supply from other markets. Smithfield killings 
cannot be accepted as a reliable index for London meat consumption—as 
E. J. Hobsbawm does 3—for there were other fast growing markets—Newgate, 
Leadenhall, Farringdon and Whitechapel—in addition to a number of smaller 
markets, all of which were largely dependent on country-killed meat and on 
imported ‘preserved’ meats, like bacon and salt pork.4 Even in the mid- 
eighteenth century, when London was smaller and Smithfield relatively more 
important, perhaps only two-thirds of the fresh meat for London went through 
Smithfield, ‘because the London butchers bought at the country markets and 
at fairs in Cambridge, Northampton and Norfolk as well as bringing carcases 
in’.5 In the nineteenth century the limitations of Smithfield § and the growth 
of London led inevitably to the development of other sources of supply, other 
markets that increased in size more rapidly than Smithfield. Newgate had 13 
principal salesmen in 1810, and by 1850, 200, who were handling half as many 
sheep, three-quarters as many cattle, and more calves and pigs than Smithfield; 
in 1850, 800 tons of country-killed meat arrived there weekly, mainly by 
railway. In the same year Poole estimated that the yearly sales at Newgate and 
Leadenhall amounted to 76,500 tons.’ Certainly the railways much increased 
the supply of country-killed meat to London, but well before their time in- 
creasing quantities had been transported in waggons and carts. At the same time 
the import of bacon, ham and salt pork increased. Little wonder, therefore, that 
McCulloch concluded that ‘the... extraordinary increase in the supply of 
butchers’ meat’ was evidence of ‘a very signal improvement. . . in the condition 
of the population, in respect of food’. Nor, of course, was the increased supply 
confined to London. As a farmer noted significantly in 1836, the fat stock of 
Gloucestershire and Cumberland were then going, not to London as before, 


! Lord Ernle, op. cit. p. 371; R. Trow-Smith, A History of British Livestock Husbandry 1700-1900 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1959), pp. 156-8; J. Bischoff, A Comprehensive History of 
the Woollen and Worsted Manufactures (London, 1842), vol. II, 255. Bischoff reckoned that by 
1850 eight million sheep were slaughtered annually to give the Englishman his mutton. 

2 Averaging 1798-1802 and 1848-1852. 

3 Hobsbawm, of. cit. p. 65. 

4 Dodd, op. cit. p. 267 et seq., p. 276 et seq.; Report of the Commissioners Appointed to make Inquiries 
relating to Smithfield Market and the Markets in the City of London for the sale of Meat (Reports of 
Commissioners (12), Parliamentary Papers, 1850, XXXI), pp. 16-18; The Commissariat of London, 
op. cit. pp. 280-7. 

° G, E. Fussell and C. Goodman, ‘Eighteenth-Century Traffic in Live-Stock’, Economic 
History, February 1936, p. 231. 

6 a 1854 Smithfield market occupied under seven acres. The Commissariat of London, op. cit. 
p. 280. 

? Dodd, op. cit. p. 273; B. Poole, op. cit. p. 225; McCulloch, Dictionary, op. cit. pp. 281-3; 
Levi, op. cit. P- 497; Report of Commissioners . . . for the sale of meat, op. cit. p. 16; The Commissariat of 
London, op. cit. p. 287. See also, A. B. Robertson, ‘The Suburban Food Markets of Eighteenth- 


Century London’ (East London Papers, 11, 1, p. 21 et seq.), for an account of the expansion of 
market facilities in London up to 1801. 


8 McCulloch, Dictionary, op. cit. p. 197. 
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but increasingly to Birmingham, Liverpool and the other industrial towns. 
Increased supply was reflected in prices, with steady prices generally from 1819 
to 1841, and fluctuating prices in the forties. 2 : 

Another important food whose consumption was increasing at this time was 
fish. Before 1815, except during gluts, fish was expensive, and appeared 
regularly only on the tables of the well-to-do. Early in the nineteenth century, 
consumption was small, partly because of religious prejudice,? partly because of 
the difficulty of transporting such a perishable commodity, partly because of a 
preference for meat. After 1815 increasing supply and decreasing prices (the 
average price for all fish at Billingsgate in 1833 was 24d. per lb.) 5 led to a 
large increase in consumption; but even in 1833 the clerk of Billingsgate 
declared that ‘the lower class of people entertain the notion that fish is not 
substantial food enough for them, and they prefer meat’.6 Nevertheless the 
poor by this time were becoming large purchasers of fish, taking particular 
advantage of price fluctuations (which were much greater than for meat) to 
increase consumption. When, for example, mackerel and herring were cheap, 
the poor ate ‘a great deal of them’ and at any time the news of cheap fish 
spread throughout London ‘with wonderful celerity’.? Official statistics, 
unfortunately, are confined mainly to the Scottish herring export industry. We 
know, however, that ‘a large proportion of the Fish caught upon the English 
coast [was] supplied by hand carriage to the London and Inland Markets’, 
and, also, that the supply of fish increased after the abolition of the salt tax in 
1825, and, after 1830, with technical innovations in fishing that increased 
yields, particularly the development of deep-sea trawling and of drift fishing; 
with improvements in the handling of fish, for example, the use of fast cutters, 
walled steamers and the railways, and the increasing use of ice; and with the 
discovery of new fishing waters, for example, the Great Silver Pitt, south of the 
Dogger, in 1837.8 By 1840 ice and fast transport were enabling trawlers to fish 
farther north, and were opening up new markets in the inland towns.9 The 
kipper was invented in 1843.19 By 1850 steamship and railway combined to 
transport catches quickly to the centres of consumption all over England: 
steamships linked the Channel, North and German Seas to the English ports; 
railways linked the ports to the internal towns and London. In season, herrings 
alone were arriving in London from Yarmouth at the rate of 160 tons an 


1 Parliamentary Papers 1836 (465) VIII, part 2, pp. 181, 210; also, 1833 (612) V, p. 59, saying 
that meat ‘sells well in the large towns’, ‘the mechanics having more money to lay out’. 

2 Tooke and Newmarch, of. cit. vol. II, 85, 135, 257; vol. VI, 454-60. 

3 Commissariat of London, op. cit. pp. 273-280; C. L. Cutting, Fish Saving (London, 1955), 

. 207-30. 
bes The Reformation seems almost to have abolished the use of fish among this class of the 
community; they have contracted, I know not how, some obstinate prejudice against a kind of 
food at once wholesome and delicate, and everywhere to be obtained cheaply and in abundance, 
were the demand for it as general as it ought to be.’ R. Southey, Sir Thomas More, or Colloquies on 
the Progress and Prospects of Society (London, 1829), vol. I, 175. 

5 Parliamentary Papers 1833 (676), XIV, 95. 

8 Ibid. p. 94. 

7 Ibid. pp. 94, 100. 

8 ees Papers 1833 (676), XIV, p. 12; J. T. Jenkins, The Sea Fisheries (London, 1920), 
p. 145, and chapters II and V; The Commissariat of London, op. cit. pp. 278-9. 

9 Cutting, op. cit. p. 220. 
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evening, and even the humble periwinkle, Simmonds estimated, was consumed 
at the rate of 76,000 baskets (or 1,900 tons) annually.! 

The conclusion from consumption figures is unquestionably that the amount 
and variety of food consumed increased between 1800 and 1850. Even an 
uncritical reading of those entertaining and informative volumes of G. R. Dodd 
(The Food of London) and H. Mayhew (London Labour and the London Poor), and of 
the article ‘The Commissariat of London’ in The Quarterly Review (1854), will 
reveal the size, range and quality of London’s food supplies. By 1850, using the 
admittedly rough calculations of Dodd, McCulloch, Mayhew, Poole, Mulhall 
and Levi, the Londoner was consuming each week 5 oz. of butter, 30 02. of 
meat, 56 oz. of potatoes, and 16 oz. of fruit, compared with an English con- 
sumption today of 5 oz. of butter, 35 0z. of meat, 51 oz. of potatoes, and 32 oz. of 
fruit.2, Even allowing for contemporary exaggeration and enthusiasm, the 
consumption of basic foods in 1850 London was not wildly inferior to that of 
modern England.# 


IV 


What conclusion follows from the evidence so far presented? Surely, since the 
indices point in the same direction, even though the change cannot be measured 
with accuracy, that the standard of living of the mass of the people of England 
was improving in the first half of the nineteenth century, slowly during the 
war, more quickly after 1815, and rapidly after 1840. And, if expectation of 
life depends partly on living standards, the increase in average life over these 
years is further proof of increasing well-being. As Macaulay argued, ‘that the 
lives of men should become longer while their bodily condition during life is 
becoming worse, is utterly incredible’. The expectation of life at birth in 
1840-50 was higher than in 1770-80; by the 1840’s infantile mortality rates had 
been reduced from ‘the terrifying levels of the eighteenth century’, and ‘the 
death rate for ages 0-4 ... was very low, at least for a highly urbanised 
country at that time’.4 McKeown and Brown have shown that medical 
improvements could have had little effect on life expectation before 1850, and 


1 Simmonds, of. cit. p. 345; Dodd, op. cit. p. 341 et seg. London streets in the forties were 
crowded with barrows. When Jorrocks and the Yorkshireman went from Covent Garden to 
Surrey they met, among others, ‘an early breakfast and periwinkle stall’, ‘three water-cress 
women’, ‘one pies-all-ot! -all-ot man’, ‘a whole covey of Welsh milk-maids’. ( Forrocks’s Faunts 
and Follities, 1843.) By 1854 there were probably 30,000 costermongers, hawkers and stall- 
keepers in London. (The Commissariat of London, op. cit. p. 307.) 

2 The 1850 calculations are made by simple division of yearly totals, when given, by London 
population; the modern figures come from The Times, 21 April 1959. 

3 Of other foodstuffs mentioned by Dr Hobsbawm, milk and eggs deserve some attention. 
Of milk, he wrote, ‘it is difficult to see anything but a decline ... because cow-keeping must 
have declined with urbanisation’ (p. 59). But this was a period of ‘a new race of enlightened 
cowkeepers’ when the railway enabled ‘the evening’s milk from the country to be on the London 
doorstep the next morning’. As Trow Smith points out: by 1853 on some farms in Surrey ‘100 to 
150 cows are kept and the milk sent to the Waterloo terminus of the South Western Railway’ 
(op. cit. pp. 305, 309). There were, in any case, about 20,000 cows in metropolitan and suburban 
dairies in 1854. (The Commissariat of London, op. cit. p. 287.) Of eggs, Simmonds wrote of ‘the 
sixty wholesale egg merchants and salesmen in the metropolis, whose itinerant carts are kept 
constantly occupied in distributing their brittle ware’ and the ‘railways and steamers bring up 
large crates, and carefully packed boxes of eggs, for the ravenous maws of young and old’. 
(Op. cit. p. 138.) Mayhew also refers to the change in the egg trade due to the ‘immense quan- 
tities from France and Belgium’. (Op. cit. Vol. 1, p. 129.) 

4H. J. Habakkuk, “The Economic History of Modern Britain’, Journal of Economic History, 


December 1958, p. 496; J. T. Krause, ‘Changes in English Fertility and Mortality’, Economic 
History Review, August 1958, pp. 66-7. 
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suggest that it was an improvement in the economic and social environment 
that lengthened life.! People lived longer because they were better nourished 
and sheltered, and cleaner, and thus were less vulnerable to infectious and 
other diseases (like consumption) that were peculiarly susceptible to improved 
living standards.? Factory conditions also improved. R. Baker, one of the 
early factory inspectors, in a paper to the Social Science Association at Bradford 
in 1859, declared of the years 1822 to 1856 that ‘all the diseases which were 
specific to factory labour in 1822 have as nearly as possible disappeared’, and, 
quoting a Dr Smith of Leeds, referred particularly to ‘the wonderful change in 
the condition of the female part of the population . . . So striking a difference in 
twenty-five years I could not have believed, had I not marked and seen it with 
my Own eyes’. 

But increasing life expectation and increasing consumption are no measures 
of ultimate well-being, and to say that the standard of living for most workers 
Was rising, is not to say that it was high, nor is it to affirm that it was rising fast, 
nor that there was no dire poverty, and cyclical fluctuations and technological 
unemployment of a most distressing character. It is as foolish to ignore the 
sufferings of this period as to deny the wealth and opportunities created by the 
new industry. Moreover little understanding comes from trying to attribute 
blame for the suffering that did exist. The discomfort of the period was due in 
large part to an inability to handle new problems or old problems enormously 
magnified; problems of increasing population, of urbanization, of factory 
conditions, of fluctuating trade and employment. And the tensions of the period 
arose naturally from the rapidly changing social and economic relationships. 
As the Hammonds point out: ‘When ... society is passing through changes 
that destroy the life of custom, the statesman who seeks ... to command 
man’s will and not merely his deeds and services has a specially difficult task, 
for these changes bring into men’s minds the dreaded questions that have been 
sleeping beneath the surface of habit’. On the easier practical problems, to 
take an example, municipal authorities did not have the knowledge, and 
usually not the adequate authority, to deal with the various problems of 
sanitation in rapidly growing cities. Such problems required study, experiment 
and experience, as well as a change of attitudes, before they could be solved, so 
that it was ignorance rather than avarice that was often the cause of misery. In 
any case, much of the ill that has been attributed solely to the industrial 


1 T. McKeown and R. G. Brown, ‘Medical Evidence Related to English Population Changes 
in the Eighteenth Century’, Population Studies, November 1955. In so far as the population 
increase was due to an increased birth rate, whether from a lower marriage age, or from in- 
creasing fertility without a change in the age of marriage, economic factors again were probably 
important. Improved conditions, also, would help to explain ‘the failure of births to fall as 
soon as one would have expected under the pressure of population’ (Habakkuk, op. cit. p. 495), a 
phenomenon puzzling to those who take for granted a Malthusian situation in England at this 
period. 

2 Dr Hobsbawm argues that a greater regularity of supply in per capita consumption does 
not imply a rise in living standards, even though it causes a reduction in mortality. “It is 
quite possible for the industrial citizen to be worse fed in a normal year than his predecessor, so 
long as he is more regularly fed’ (p. 46). This is double talk; the final criterion is surely death? 
Some people may prefer a combination of feasts and famine, with an uncertain expectation of 
life, but surely most people would prefer regular consumption, the certainty of longer life, and 
the hope of improved conditions. And, in any case, there were no feasts in pre-industrial, or 
modern non-industrial societies: the alternatives were (and are) subsistence, and, when crops 
fail, less than subsistence. In the classic definition of welfare, a person is better off if his income is 
larger, or more evenly distributed over time. 

3 J. L. and B. Hammond, The Bleak Age (Pelican edition, 1947), Pp. 30. 
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revolution existed also in the pre-industrial age. ‘Appalling as was the state of 
things revealed by the nineteenth-century reports (1840-45) on the sanitary 
state of towns it can hardly be doubted that the state of London was far worse 
in the eighteenth century’.! And by 1854 London was ‘the healthiest metropolis 
in Europe’.? 2 

Thus much misunderstanding has arisen because of assumptions—mainly 
misconceptions—about England before the Industrial Revolution; assump- 
tions, for example, that rural life was naturally better than town life, that 
working for oneself was better and more secure than working for an employer, 
that child and female labour was something new, that the domestic system 
(even though it often involved a house crammed with industrial equipment) 
was preferable to the factory system, that slums and food adulteration were 
peculiar products of industrialization, and so on; in other words, the perennial 
myth of the golden age, the belief that since conditions were bad, and since 
one did not approve of them, they could not have been worse, and, indeed, 
must once have been better! But, as Alfred Marshall pointed out: ‘Popular 
history underrates the hardships of the people before the age of factories’ .? 

Rural life was just as appalling as urban life: on the estates of the Marquis of 
Ailesbury much later cottage conditions exhibited ‘a violation of all decency’, 
‘altogether filthy and disgusting’, with, in extreme cases, 12 persons in one 
room and ‘depravity which the towns could scarcely have rivalled’.4 Insecurity, 
as T. S. Ashton has demonstrated, was as much a characteristic of the eigh- 
teenth as of the nineteenth century, with regular cycles of trade complicated 
by harvest failures for which there was no adequate redress.° In any case, 
already before the industrial revolution, large numbers of employees worked as 
wage-labourers for clothiers, ironmongers, hosiers, and the government. ‘In the 
textile trades, in particular, there must have been thousands of workers who 
never set eyes on their employer. The notion that the coming of factories 
meant a “‘depersonalisation”’ of relations to industry is the reverse of the 
truth.’® Again, in the eighteenth century the domestic system and agriculture 
(the largest employer before the coming of the factories) depended heavily on 
the labour of women and children. 

Similarly, food adulteration, which Dr Hobsbawm seems to think was 
suddenly discovered in the 1850’s, was well known to Smollett in 1771, when he 
complained that: “The bread I eat in London, is a deleterious paste, mixed up 
with chalk, alum, and bone-ashes; insipid to the taste and destructive to the 
constitution’. ‘I need not dwell upon the pallid contaminated mash, which 
they call strawberries; soiled and tossed by greasy paws through twenty 
baskets crusted with dirt; and then presented with the worst milk, thickened 
with the worst flour, into a bad likeness of cream.’ ‘The milk ... the produce of 
faded cabbage-leaves and sour draff, lowered with hot water, frothed with 


Wile, ID), George, London Life in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1925), p. 103. See also, T. S. 
Ashton, ‘Changes in the Standard of Comfort in Eighteenth-Century England’ (Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 1955). 

2 D. Roberts, Victorian Origins of the British Welfare State (Yale University Press, 1960), p. 325. 

3 A. Marshall, Industry and Trade (London, 1920, 3rd edition), p. 73 n. 

$ FE. M. L. Thompson, ‘English Landownership: The Ailesbury Trust, 1832-56’, Economic 
History Review, August 1958, p. 128. 

5 ‘ S. Ashton, Economic Fluctuations in England 1700-1800 (Oxford: at The Clarendon Press, 
1959). 

6 T. S. Ashton, An Economic History of England: The 18th Century (London: Methuen, 1955) pp. 
102-3. 
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bruised snails, carried through the streets in open pails’.! Likewise with morals. 
Tt cannot be assumed that the moral standards of the working class had 
deteriorated, or, indeed, that they were worse than those of their betters. The 
Webbs were certainly shocked by the morals of the eighteenth century where 
they discovered ‘a horrifying mass of sensual and sordid delinquency’ and 
‘private licentiousness’.2 Moreover, the evidence about morals is, to say the 
least, ambiguous; and, in any case, immorality in the slums was no worse, in 
quantity or kind, than immorality in high society. 

But if misery was not a new phenomenon, the range and possibility of 
opportunities for workmen were new. As A. Toynbee admitted: ‘The artisan’s 
horizon became indistinct; there was no visible limit to subsistence’ .3 Economy 
and society were in process of rapid change, and the opportunities for wealth 
and social advancement were greater than they had ever been before. The 
result was the increasing self-respect of the poor that so pleased Francis Place 
and the young Edwin Chadwick.4 One might well ask, however, as did the 
Hammonds: ‘Why did this age with all its improvements create such violent 
discontent?’ > But discontent is not merely a simple product of living standards. 
The vision of an age of plenty, stimulated by the obvious productivity of new 
machines that seemed to compete with labour, roused both anger and am- 
bition. The breaking-up of the old social relationships was a liberating and 
stimulating experience that made possible, for the first time, an effective 
working class movement. And although the standard of living was rising, it 
was not rising quickly, and the individual was aware only that his wages were 
meagre and not sufficient to satisfy his wants and needs. As A. L. Bowley has 
pointed out: “The idea of progress is largely psychological and certainly 
relative; people are apt to measure their progress not from a forgotten position 
in the past, but towards an ideal, which, like an horizon, continually recedes. 
The present generation is not interested in the earlier needs and successes of 
its progenitors, but in its own distresses and frustration considered in the light 
of the presumed possibility of universal comfort or riches’.6 Discontent, even 
disorder, were indeed understandable, and both, like suffering, it must be 


1 T. Smollett, The Expedition of Humphry Clinker (1771: World Classics Edition, Oxford, 1938), 

. 144, 146. 

PE Webb Local Government Collection, London School of Economics and Political Science, 
report (unpublished) by Ruth Atkins. 

3 A, Toynbee, Lectures on the Industrial Revolution of the Eighteenth Century in England (London, 
1913 edition), ‘Malthus and the Law of Population’, p. g1. 

4 See M. D. George, London Life in the Eighteenth Century, op. cit. pp. 103, 105; quoting Chad- 
wick commenting in 1828 of ‘considerable improvements . . . in the domestic habits of artisans; 
they are more cleanly and regular, their houses are better constructed, they have acquired some 
notions that fresh air is conducive to health, and the streets where they reside are less filthy and 
pestilential than formerly’. Professor Schultes of Baden, visiting London in 1824, also noted a 
habit that showed the increasing refinement of the poor: ‘the poor Londoner who cannot 
afford to buy what is beautiful, will still obtain . . . something green to decorate the window of 
his dark little attic, and give his last farthing for a bit of verdure... the poor artisan of the 
French capital, he only thinks of vegetable productions as they are fit for culinary uses.” (Sir 
W. J. Hooker, Botannical Miscellany, London, 1831~3, Vol. I, 72-3.) 

5 J. L. Hammond, ‘The Industrial Revolution and Discontent’, Economic History Review, 
January 1930, p. 215. A. V. Dicey, (Law and Public Opinion in England during the Nineteenth 
Century, London, 2nd edition, 1914, pp. Ixviii-lxix) argued that discontent ‘is often due far less 
to the absolute amount of the suffering endured among men . . . than to the increased vividness 
of the contrast between given institutions and the desires of persons who suffer, or think they 


suffer, from the existing state of things.’ ; 
6 A. L. Bowley, Wages and Income in the United Kingdom since 1860 (Cambridge University 
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remembered, were also characteristic of the previous age. But the disorder of 
the forties was far less violent and destructive than the Gordon Riots, and this 
restraint was due, not only to better police, but ‘to the fact that the English 
industrial working class was on the whole better housed, better fed, better 
educated, and far less degraded than in preceding years’.! And the important 
thing about suffering during the Industrial Revolution was that it brought 
with it its own solution: increasing productivity in industry and agriculture, 
and, in society, faith that social conditions should and could be improved, and 
that economic progress was inevitable. ‘Amidst the varied reflections which the 
nineteenth century is in the habit of making on its condition and its prospects’, 
wrote J. A. Froude later in the century, ‘there is one common opinion in which 
all parties coincide—that we live in an era of progress . . . in every department 
of life—in its business and in its pleasures, in its beliefs and in its theories, in its 
material developments and in its spiritual convictions—we thank God that we 
are not like our fathers. And while we admit their merits, making allowance for 
their disadvantages, we do not blind ourselves in mistaken modesty to our own 
immeasurable superiority.’? The new attitude to social problems that emerged 
with the industrial revolution was that ills should be identified, examined, 
analysed, publicized and remedied, either by voluntary or legislative action. 
Thus evils that had long existed—child labour, for example—and had long 
been accepted as inevitable, were regarded as new ills to be remedied rather 
than as old ills to be endured. It was during the industrial revolution, moreover, 
and largely because of the economic opportunities it afforded to working class 
women, that there was the beginning of that most important and most benefi- 
cial of all the social revolutions of the last two centuries, the emancipation of 
women. 


Nuffield College, Oxford 


1 F.C. Mather, Public Order in the Age of the Chartists (Manchester University Press 1959) 
pp. 12-13. 
2 ; ; 
oe Froude, Short Studies on Great Subjects (London, 1907 ed.), vol. IIT, ‘On Progress’, pp. 


THE GREAT DEPRESSION OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE 
1873-1896 


By T. W. FLETCHER 


I 


the last quarter of the nineteenth century have been argued for many years. 

In contrast, the existence ofa great depression in agriculture was, and is, 
universally accepted, and farmers’ sufferings have been wept over by generat- 
ions of mourners. ‘Since 1862 the tide of agricultural prosperity had ceased 
to flow; after 1874 it turned and rapidly ebbed’—Ernle’s splendid narrative 
leaves us in no doubt as to the severity of depression.! Venn, discussing the 
supply of gold and the price level, believed agriculture to have suffered more 
than most industries, ‘being plunged indeed into the abyss’.2 The general 
opinion is perhaps best summarized by Halévy; ‘if the position of industry was 
doubtful, about agriculture there could be no doubt. It was in an advanced 
state of decay’. 

The evidence for this sort of textbook generalization is of two kinds, the 
statistical, with the Gazette price of wheat and Sauerbeck’s food index illus- 
trating the fall in farm prices and the Agricultural Returns mirroring output, 
and the descriptive, which leans heavily on Ernle and the proceedings of the 
two Royal Commissions of 1879-82 and 1894-7. Additional evidence, but 
playing little or no part in the genesis of this orthodox view, is the Schedule A 
assessments of the Inland Revenue Board and the recent work on rent by 
Mr Rhee and on output by Dr Ojala.‘ It is the view of the present writer that 
much of this evidence is biased in that most commentators have adopted, 
albeit unconsciously, an attitude towards agriculture and consequently towards 
the Great Depression that is inappropriate and misleading in the economic 
climate of Victorian, and later, England. 

The depression is usually dated 1873-96, which fairly coincides with the 
turning points of both the wheat price and Sauerbeck’s index. This seems 
satisfactory until the question is asked, how important was wheat to the 
English farmer and what does Sauerbeck’s index measure? According to 
Dr Ojala, who does not underestimate its importance, the wheat crop con- 
tributed 13 per cent of the gross output at current prices of the agriculture of 
the U.K. in the period 1867-76 and this fell to four per cent by 1894~1903.° 


To nature and extent of the Great Depression of trade and industry during 


1 R. E. Prothero (later Lord Ernle), English Farming Past and Present (4th. ed. 1927), Pp. 374- 
2 J. A. Venn, The Foundations of Agricultural Economics (2nd. ed. 1923), p- 474- 
3 E. Halévy, A History of the English People in the Nineteenth Century — V (2nd. ed. 1951), pp. 


293-4. 
4 H. A. Rhee, The Rent of Agricultural Land in England and Wales (Central Landowners Asso- 


ciation, 1946); E. M. Ojala, Agriculture and Economic Progress (1952). 
5 Computed from Ojala, op. cit. Table XVI, p. 208. 
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An estimate for England alone shews percentages of 22 and seven.! Sauer- 
beck’s index, from the point of view of the commodities and prices selected, is 
probably a better measure of price changes of foods entering international 
trade than it is of the products of English farms; for example, the whole of 
English dairying is represented by one price series, that of Friesland butter, out 
of 19, all equally weighted, and 14 of these series relate to import not home 
product prices.2 A further drawback is that the weighting remains unaltered 
throughout the period and by the eighteen nineties is ludicrously unre- 
presentative of the output from English farms. 

Neither the coincidence of Sauerbeck’s vegetable food index with the curve 
of the wheat price nor the relatively small part played by wheat in farm output 
would matter so much if changes in the price of wheat accurately reflected 
changes in agricultural prices generally or if Sauerbeck’s import prices were 
representative of prices received by English livestock producers. But neither of 
these suppositions is tenable: the price of wheat notoriously fell by more than 
other cereal prices and very much more than livestock prices (except wool), 
and although home livestock prices are neither abundant nor easily found, 
such price series as can be constructed exhibit a smaller fall during the Great 
Depression than the respective import series.? On the output side, to judge by 
the Agricultural Returns, there is little evidence of any contraction of production, 
except in the case of wheat and, to a much smaller extent, of barley; on the 
contrary the acreage of oats, fruit and vegetables, and the numbers of most 
categories of livestock increased significantly.4 

Thus the most widely used statistical evidence of agricultural depression 
appears, on examination, to relate mainly to the price and acreage changes of 
wheat. A closer look at the Great Depression seems called for; it is proposed to 
begin with the general demand and supply situation and pass on to a con- 
sideration of the nature of English agriculture and of the contemporary scene. 


II 


The demand situation facing English farmers was encouraging. Between 1851 
and 1871 the population of England increased at the rate of 1-3 per cent per 
annum; between 1871 and 1901 the annual rate of growth was 1°5 per cent, or, 
in absolute terms, whereas in the twenty years of the ‘Golden Age’ less than 
five millions were added to the population, in the thirty years covering the 
Great Depression an additional 10 million mouths appeared. Again, between 
1851 and 1871 real wages rose by less than one per cent per annum; between 
1871 and 1go1 the rate was approximately two per cent.® The contrast is the 
more marked in that there was little change for a decade and a half after 1851 
and the ‘take-off’ into significant growth of real wages occurred as late as the 
half dozen years after 1868. Thus with population increasing faster than 
during the Golden Age and accompanied for the first time by a marked 
upward surge in real wages the aggregate demand situation for food was 
exceedingly favourable for the producer. 


1 See Appendix. 

2 Sauerbeck’s food index, base 1867-77, is an unweighted average of 19 price indices, eight of 
them forming his vegetable food index, seven his animal food index, and four covering sugar 
tea, and coffee; details can be found in the Journal of the Statistical Society, XLIX (1886) 592-648. 

3 See p. 319 below. 

4 The numbers of cattle, pigs, and farm horses in England increased by 22, 18, and 19 per 
cent respectively ; the number of sheep fell by 18 per cent, between 1868-71 and 1894-8. 

° W. T. Layton, An Introduction to the Study of Prices (1912), p. 150. 
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It is a commonplace that with rising income civilized man prefers to purchase 
the more expensive and appetizing proteins rather than the cheaper starches. 
And when, as during the Great Depression, the price of bread and cereals falls 
by more than the price of animal products, a growing fraction of income 
becomes available for expenditure on protein. Contemporary references to the 
changing pattern of food consumption abound and were neatly paraphrased by 
Graham in 1899 in his wellknown phrase, ‘the sort of man who had bread and 
cheese for his dinner 40 years ago now demands a chop’.! 

The effect on English farmers of this changing pattern of demand was 
naturally to stimulate the production of meat, milk, and dairy products at the 
expense of wheat and potatoes. Not that this shift began in the seventies. Since 
1846 the price of meat and dairy products rose slowly relative to the price of 
wheat, but the prophesied flood of cereal imports was unexpectedly restricted 
until the seventies; it was in this decade that a revolutionary change in relative 
livestock and cereal prices began to be observed.? 

Demand forms only one blade of the economist’s ‘abhorred shears’: on the 
supply side a prominent feature of the period was the growth in food imports. 
The quantity of wheat and flour imported into the U.K. increased by 90 per 
cent, that of meat by 300 per cent, and that of butter and cheese by 110 per 
cent between 1871-5 and 1896-1900; the repercussions on home output were 
not, however, identical. 

To judge from estimates of total supply available for consumption in the 
U.K., demand for wheat increased more slowly than population. Foreign 
supplies were plentiful following the opening up of virgin territory abroad and 
the fall in rail and shipping rates, and the price at English ports fell drastically. 
Wheat was to all intents a homogeneous product, it sold on the classic inter- 
national wheat market, and the price received by the English farmer was a 
direct function of the world price; it fell from 56s. od. a quarter in 1867-71 
to 27s. 3d. in 1894-8 3? and was accompanied by a decline in the English 
acreage from over three to one and three quarter million acres. 

The situation was different in the case of meat. Demand grew faster than 
population, and home output rose by some 10 per cent in spite of a severe 
thinning of the country’s sheep flocks by outbreaks of disease in the years 
1879-81. Imports were generally inferior in quality to the home product and 
priced accordingly, and price differentials widened over the period of the 
Great Depression.4 Imports of butter and cheese, already considerable, 
increased further to satisfy the growth in consumer demand which, in face of 
the attractions of the lucrative liquid milk trade, could not be supplied by 
English farmers. Most foreign supplies on the English market fetched lower 


1 P. A. Graham, The Revival of English Agriculture (1899), p. 9. hae 

2 Early advocates of a change from corn to meat, dairy and green crop production include 
J. Gaird, English Agriculture in 1850-51 (1852), pp. 483-7 passim and G. Beasley, A Report on 
the State of Agriculture in Lancashire (Preston, 1849), who argued ‘upon the presumption that 
permanently low prices of grain will in future be established’ (p, 67). 

3 Gazette prices. The period 1867-71 is chosen, whenever possible, as more representative of 
pre-depression prices than say 1870-6 which covers the marked cyclical peak of the early 
seventies; 1894-8 is taken as the end of the depression in the trough of the nineties. 

4 For example, the price of best English beef at Smithfield between 1867-71 and 1894-8 
fell by 11 per cent compared with imported fresh beef which fell by 23 per cent. Imported 
mutton was even less competitive; first quality light-weight mutton and lamb rose by eight 
per cent as against a fall in average import prices of some 30 per cent (Agricultural Returns). 
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prices than the home product and, as with meat, the price difference widened.! 
The responsible factor, apart from quality, was undoubtedly the price of liquid 
milk which, immune from foreign competition, shewed little or no overall fall. 
To generalize in terms of grave import competition reducing agricultural 
prices is inadmissible against a background of generally falling prices. Some 
farm prices fell, others did not; some fell in the seventies, others in the eighties 
and nineties. 

A fourth group of imports was that comprising maize, coarse grains and 
oilcakes. In that the quantity imported doubled between 1867-71 and 1894-8, 
during which time the average price fell by about 40 per cent, whilst livestock 
numbers increased by only about 10 per cent,® a significant increase in pro- 
ductivity is suggested, in the form, for example, of higher yields per cow. The 
question is prompted, what changes occurred in the output of English agri- 
culture during this period? 


III 


The one published estimate that provides sufficient data to check the various 
series contributing to the final sum is Dr Ojala’s, and it is unfortunate that it is 
computed for the U.K. as a whole, so divergent were the interests and ex- 
periences of farmers in the four countries concerned, but the difficulty of 
allocating imports within the U.K. and the paucity of figures relating to 
Anglo-Irish trade may well justify Dr Ojala’s decision in this respect. It is 
otherwise with some of his price series which rely overmuch on Sauerbeck’s 
import prices, in particular for meat and dairy output. Using Dr Ojala’s basic 
data but substituting home for import prices, a revised index of the U.K.’s 
gross farm output at current prices moves from 100 in 1867-9 to 108 in 1870-6 
to go in 1894-1903. An estimate for England falls from 100 in 1867-71 to 87 in 
1894-8.4 

A net output calculation to determine the margin of farmers’ profits is 
hazardous, in that small opposed movements of gross output and total costs 
squeeze or magnify the margin severely; nevertheless the subtraction may be 
attempted for the U.K. Deducting from the revised gross output figures for 
1867—76 and 1894-1903 Dr Ojala’s costs—to which must be added ‘rent’ and 
‘wages etc.’ derived from Mr Bellerby’s estimates—the total net income at 
current prices of U.K. farmers declined from £85-4 million to £79 million, a 
fall of some 7-5 per cent. In view of the predominance of imports in farm 
costs it is impossible to assign a figure to English farmers alone, but their fall 
in income was perhaps greater than in the U.K. as a whole, because of the 


1 Sauerbeck’s best imported Friesland butter fell in price by 22 per cent between 1867—71 and 
1894-8; Lancashire farm butter by about 13 per cent. Cheese imports declined in price by over 
20 per cent; best Lancashire and Cheshire by some ro per cent. (For Lancashire prices see my 
forthcoming article ‘Lancashire Livestock Farming During the Great Depression’ in British 
Agricultural History Review.) 

2 In terms of Livestock Units, which provide a method of adding different categories of 
livestock standardized in terms of feed requirements; see Rations for Livestock, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Bulletin No. 48. 

3 Dr Ojala’s estimates are for the groups of years 1867-9, 1870-6, 1877-85, 1886-93, 
1894-1903. 

+ For details see Appendix. 

» See J. R. Bellerby, Agriculture and Industry Relative Income (1956), Table 1, p. 56. These 
farmers’ net income figures are of the same order of magnitude as those shewn by Dr Ojala 


(less Mr Bellerby’s rent and wages), but are significantly larger than those computed by 
Mr Bellerby. 
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greater importance of wheat. Wales, Ireland and Scotland were predominantly 
livestock farming areas. It would seem, however, that although English 
farmers as a group did not, as did farm labourers,! manage to augment their 
money incomes during the Great Depression, although their real incomes 
appreciated, they did not suffer to the same extent as landowners, to judge by 
the fall in gross rents.” But in all these cases crude average figures mask crucial 
differences. The contrast between the movement of wages, rents, and profits in 
arable and livestock counties is noticeable. In the northern counties wages rose 
by some 17 per cent between 1867-71 and 1894-8; in the eastern counties the 
gain of the seventies was lost by the mid-nineties.3 The experiences of land- 
Owners were more extreme; for example, the earl of Derby’s Fylde rents, 
which rose by 18 per cent between 1870-1 and 1896, may be compared with 
those of the Cambridgeshire estates cited by Mr Rhee which declined by 
35 per cent between the same dates.4 

Profits are not directly measurable but output changes are. At constant 
1894-8 prices, arable output declined from 1867-71 by about five per cent, 
livestock output increased by some 20 per cent; using 1867-71 prices the 
changes shew as —g and +18 per cent, respectively. The fall in gross output, 
at current prices, is entirely accounted for by the decline of wheat, and if the 
gross Output sum be divided into its two components, crops and livestock, the 
distinction is clear; whilst arable output declined from £65 million to £41 
million, livestock output increased from £64 million to £71 million. On the eve 
of depression arable output equalled that of livestock; by the mid-nineties it was 
only three fifths its value. Wheat is pre-eminent in 1870; it accounts for nearly 
a half of total arable output and over a fifth of gross output, and equals in 
value beef and mutton together. By the mid-nineties wheat accounts for little 
over a sixth of the diminished arable output and has been surpassed not only by 
dairy produce, beef, mutton, and pigmeat severally but is rapidly being 
overhauled by poultry.® Thus, whilst livestock farmers increased their quantum 
of output appreciably and even significantly raised its value, wheat growers 
suffered the brunt of the price fall and cut back their acreage severely. 

There are a number of considerations relevant to such a gross and net output 
computation. Firstly, helped by the greater freedom of cropping achieved by 
the tenant farmer during the period, an increasing proportion of cereal growers 
sold oats, hay, and straw off the farm as feed for non-farm horses the numbers 
of which in England may well have increased by as much as 50 per cent, 
although no census returns were collected after 1872. Fertility was raised and 
yields increased on the shrinking arable acreage by the greater supplies of 


1 Whose wages on average rose by 11 per cent; see A. Wilson Fox, “Agricultural Wages in 

England and Wales During the Last Fifty Years’, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LXIV 
1903). 

2 a Rhee, op. cit. Table II, pp. 44-6. Mr Rhee’s rent series are heavily weighted by rents 

from the corn growing counties and thus probably overestimate the national average fall in 

rents. 

3 Wilson Fox, loc. cit. 

4 Lancs. R.O., DDK (Fylde Rents) ; Rhee, of. cit. 

5 See Appendix. 

6 Dr Ojala’s estimate shews an insignificant increase in non-farm horses in G.B. during the 
Great Depression. The only available census figures are for Ireland, where the non-farm horses 
almost doubled in number. In that the population of England increased by roughly 50 per cent, 
as did both the volume of trade and of railway freight, an equivalent increase in the number of 
non-farm horses seems not improbable. For the numbers of non-farm horses 183 I-72 inclusive, 
see Report from the S.C. of the House of Lords on Horses, H.C. 325 of 1873; it was called to investigate 
the ‘alleged scarcity of horses in this country’. 
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town manure available, the growing numbers of farm livestock, the larger 
manurial residues from the growing import of feeding stuffs, and the increasing 
import of fertilizer. 

Secondly, there were changes in the quality of products and in the relative 
quantities sold by farmers of the several qualities of a single product, them- 
selves changing in relative price, as exemplified in the shift from wether 
mutton to lamb that is apparent from an analysis of sheep numbers given in the 
Agricultural Returns. And when this shift from a lower to a higher quality output 
is reinforced by a widening of the price differential in favour of the better 
qualities, an upward bias in farmers’ returns results which is not reflected in a 
simple quantity times average price computation. 

Thirdly, although the emphasis in this brief appraisal of the Great Depres- 
sion is on the overall change between 1867-71 and 1894-8, a further contrast 
between livestock and crops emerges when the timing of price changes is 
considered. Corn prices plunged after 1874 from their ‘Golden Age’ plateau 
and never recovered, declining further in the mid-eighties and again 
in the mid-nineties. Livestock prices on the other hand rose rapidly in 
the sixties and early seventies and, apart from the one year 1879, hardly 
fell significantly from these new heights until the mid-eighties. Even 
then they did not fall below their 1867-71-level and the further fall in the 
mid-nineties was slight compared with that of cereal prices. In 1896 a corn 
grower could look back on over twenty years of almost continually falling 
prices; a livestock farmer would be gradually reacclimatizing to a price level 
regrettably somewhat lower than in the prosperous seventies and early eighties 
but not very different from that of twenty five or thirty years earlier, and in 
compensation he could always point to his lower feed costs. 

Finally, there is the nature of the information provided by aggregate models 
of the gross output kind. An abstraction like the ‘national farm’ can neither 
suffer depression nor enjoy prosperity: suffering and joy are attributes of 
human beings, in this context of the thousands of farmers who form part of the 
agricultural community. What is ideally needed are the numbers of English 
farmers to whom wheat was the lynch pin of their systems and the numbers 
who were in livestock, in sheep, milk, or beef. At the one extreme were those 
livestock farmers who had abandoned the plough before or during the Great 
Depression, together with many others whose arable acreage was negligible. 
At the other extreme there were no farmers specializing solely in wheat, 
although a significant number, concentrated in certain localities such as the 
Fens, southwest Lancashire, and the neighbourhood of large towns, kept few if 
any livestock and were wholly dependent on the sale of arable crops such as 
corn, hay, straw, and potatoes. Between these extremes was to be found every 
conceivable type of farming, classifiable into two main groups, those farmers 
who relied primarily on the sale of corn and to whom livestock were principally 
a source of fertility,! and those mainly dependent on livestock and whose 
ploughing was ancillary to their needs. During the Great Depression the 
numbers in this second group increased as mixed farmers abandoned the 
plough or fed their corn to stock rather than sell it on the market. 


_ 1 As late as 1867, J. J. Mechi, the well-known Essex farmer, was ‘of the opinion that, although 
livestock do not pay directly, they are essential to the well-being of the farm as providers of the 
best and cheapest manure’; more categorically, ‘will any livestock (pigs, sheep, or cattle) pay 
market price for their food? — No’ (Chester Courant, 16 October 1867) 
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Accurately to divide the total number of farmers in the country into these 
categories is impossible, but, as a first approximation, use can be made of the 
division of England into agricultural regions introduced into the Agricultural 
Returns in 1868. Basically this is a single division into the ‘grazing’ counties of 
the north and west and the ‘corn’ counties of the south and east, following a 
line not unlike that drawn by Caird ! and an argument used by Cobbett 2 even 
earlier. There were of course arable farms in the grazing counties, but they 
were undoubtedly out-numbered by livestock farmers in the south and east, 
from the Lincolnshire and Leicestershire graziers, the dairymen of the midland 
vales and the environs of towns, to the sheep masters of Romney Marsh, with 
the result that a simple comparison of ‘grazing’ with ‘corn’ counties exaggerates 
the relative number of arable farmers. Nevertheless the comparison is worth 
making. The greater area, 18 million acres as against 14°5,3 lay to the north and 
west and contained many more agricultural holdings over five acres in size, 
172 thousand compared with 118 thousand in the south and east. The average 
size of these holdings was smaller in the ‘grazing’ counties, 70 acres as against 
100 in the ‘corn’ counties,4 as was the ratio of farm workers to farmers at 
approximately 220 : 100 compared with 600 : 100 in the south and east.5 
Justification for the descriptions ‘grazing’ and ‘corn’ applied to these two areas 
is provided by the statistics of crops and livestock. For example, the ten 
leading wheat growing counties were all situated in the east of the country and, 
although covering less than a quarter of the area of crops and grass in England, 
provided almost a half of the wheat acreage: at the other extreme, the ten 
counties with the highest numbers of milk cows contained between them 
practically a half of the country’s total population of milk cows; these counties 
all lay in the north and west. The ‘grazing’ counties between them supported 
68 per cent of England’s milk cows,® that branch of farming which, together 
with hill sheep and their crosses, another activity predominant in the north and 
west, proved most continuously profitable during the Great Depression. 

Without wishing to press the geographical division too closely, it is this 
distinction between the livestock farmer and the arable farmer that is crucial to 
an understanding of the Great Depression. It was not simply that arable 
farmers, mainly in the south and east, suffered a steep fall in the prices of 
their principal output products whilst livestock farmers, predominant in the 
north and west, enjoyed more favourable prices, but that every fall in the 
price of cereals, so damaging to corn growers, was to them, the livestock 
producers, clear gain, because it meant a reduction in the price of their most 
important input—feed. Further, every fall in the price of bread to the con- 
sumer, other things equal, stimulated the demand for livestock products. 
Livestock farmers gained on either hand and their economic interests were 


1 J. Caird, op. cit. map, p. I. 

2 W. Cobbett, Rural Rides (1930), ed. G.D.H. and Margaret Cole, III, 696-9. 

3 These figures represent total acreage; the acreage of crops and grass (excluding rough 
grazing) was 12-0 million in the north and west, 11 ‘8 million in the south and east. 

4 Agricultural Returns, 1885; all these figures are insignificantly different from those of the next 
size of holding investigation in 1895. 

5 Census of 1891. Pty 

6 These comparisons refer to the year 1896; there is little difference between the nineties and 
the seventies, e.g. the figure quoted was 69 in 1872. For a geographer’s views on this division see 
W. Smith, An Economic Geography of Great Britain (1949), Pp. 53 et seq. 
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aligned with those of the manufacturing population to the extent that cheap 
bread meant cheap livestock feed and an expanding industry meant full 
employment, high wages, and a stronger demand for meat, milk, eggs, and 
dairy products.! Attempts to assess the impact of the Great, or any other, 
depression upon agriculture considered as a single form of economic activity 
are not very meaningful. Agriculture in these islands is not one industry but 
several; in particular it consists in the two sectors, arable and livestock, whose 
aims are basically incompatible. Arable farmers want a high price for their 
output of cereals, hay, and straw: livestock producers want low cereal and 
fodder prices because corn is to them an input not an output. 

This division was not of course a phenomenon suddenly emerging in the 
eighteen seventies; throughout our history, for geographical reasons, the east 
and south have yielded most of our corn, whereas the north and west have 
been in the main producers of livestock.2 But in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century two developments, on the one hand improvements in transport, 
the opening up of foreign supplies, and the extension of international trade, 
and on the other, rising living standards and changing patterns of food con- 
sumption among the working classes, helped to produce a situation in England 
in which livestock products were in rapidly growing demand, especially so 
relative to the arable bread and potatoes, and cheap cereals were in abundant 
supply. 

This was the hard truth that faced English corn growers as the prophecies of 
thirty years earlier were demonstrably fulfilled in the seventies and eighties. 
There was no lack of warning in the agricultural press; contributors to the 
Journal of the Royal. Agricultural Society in the sixties pointed to the growing 
importance of livestock farming 3 and in 1872 a leader writer in the Agricultural 
Economist went so far as to ask why grow corn at all? Why not pursue a rotation 
of two year’s pasture, one year’s meadow, and one year’s green crop in order 
to keep more stock? But such a radical suggestion was premature and received 
the traditional reply, ‘wheat and barley are the breakfast and dinner and 
something more to the farmer’.4 The same belief was expressed, and with more 
justice, in the eighteen thirties; > it continued to be voiced by such as ‘Squire’ 
Chaplin, owner of some twenty three thousand Lincolnshire acres and for 
fifty years agriculture’s spokesman in the House of Commons. 

The persistence among influential agriculturalists of this belief in the crucial 
importance of corn growing and the desirability, if inexpediency, of protection 
was paralleled by the persistence in the public mind of that tripartite image of 
an immutable English agriculture based on ‘Squire’, ‘Giles’, and ‘Hodge’ so 
beloved of successive generations of cartoonists. But was this general, ‘official’ 
picture adequately representative of the views and practices of the scores of 


1 This was explicitly recognized by some livestock farmers; for examples of anti-corn law, 
Free Trade farmers see W. Cooke Taylor, Tour of the Manufacturing Districts (1842), p. 87 and 
Preston Guardian, 27 September 1884, 10 December 1892, 13 April 1895. 

2 ‘The implications of this division in the field of agrarian history are far reaching and little 
explored. Cf. the highland and lowland zones in R. G. Collingwood and J. N. L. Myers, Roman 
Britain and the English Settlements (and. ed. 1937), pp. I-15. 

3 For example, 7.R.A.S, 2nd. series, II (1866), p. 45. 

c: alg silos Economist, 1 August 1872 and 1 September 1872. 

5 See Report from the S.C. of the House of Lords on the State of Agriculture (H.C. 46 
Hepes of Ag ( 464 of 1837), 

8 See, for example, The Economist’s report (5 December 1879) of ‘Mr. Chaplin on Protection’ 
and a 1879-82, Final Report, C. 3309 of 1882, supplementary memorandum pivauele Chaplin, 
PP: 37-9. 
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thousands of farmers throughout the country, few of whom subscribed to the 
agricultural journals,! and even fewer read The Times, Punch, or The Economist, 
and whose farming, to judge by the Agricultural Returns and the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society,2 was not in fact so indissolubly attached to wheat 
growing as one is led to believe? Whom in reality did ‘Squire’ Chaplin re- 
present? 


V 


The weather of 1879 was so bad that in July Chaplin moved for a Royal 
Commission.? He was opposed by S. C. Read, member for South Norfolk and 
the only ‘legitimate tenant farmer’ 4 in the House. Read expressed the opinion 
that less corn and more grass should be grown, and cited Suffolk, which he 
said was all dairies before the Napoleonic War and should now be sown down 
again. It may be noted that Read lost his seat in the election of the following year. 
Chaplin’s view prevailed and a commission was appointed. Its title was the 
Royal Commission on the Depressed State of the Agricultural Interest. Who or 
what was the ‘Agricultural Interest’? 

The members of the Commission were classified by the Agricultural Economist 
as four ‘aristocrats’,> including the chairman the duke of Richmond, and two 
‘landed gentry’,® all of whom were extensive landowners south of the Trent, 
six ‘others’ ’ who ‘may be considered farmers’ representatives’, together with 
two future Chancellors, G. J. Goschen and C. T. Ritchie, Bonamy Price and 
Sir William Stephenson, ‘both great in political economy’,’ Joseph Cowen, 
M.P. for Newcastle,? and three spokesmen for Ireland.!® Excluding the 
Irishmen, twelve of the seventeen members were directly concerned in or 
considered to be sympathetic to the fortunes of agriculture. 

Assistant Commissioners went out to their selected districts. Druce, Assistant 
Commissioner for the Home Counties, was also secretary to the Farmer’s Club, 
and, in December, attended an important meeting of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture in London where it was decided that local associated chambers 
should be circularized and local committees formed to furnish Assistant 


1 The Agricultural Economist (1 February 1882) was of the opinion that ‘farmers do not read’; 
it declared itself the only paying agricultural journal on the occasion of Morton’s appeal, as 
editor, for more readers, in the Agricultural Gazette (26 December 1881). 

2 The Farm Prize Reports in the 7.R.A.S. between 1870 and 1891 illustrate the diversity of 
English farming. 

3 This was not universal; for instance, a Cornish farmer later asserted that 1879 was his best 
year (R.C. 1894-7, Q. 37432). 

4 Asricultural Economist, 1 August 1879. 

5 The duke of Richmond (1818-1903), the ‘farmers’ friend’, Lord President of the Council 


and first chairman of its agricultural committee, 1884; the duke of Buccleuch; earl Spencer and 
lord Vernon, the former also a member of the Privy Council’s agricultural committee. For this 
classification see Agricultural Economist, 1 September 1879. ; 

6 Chaplin and Col. R.N.F. Kingscote, chairman of the finance committee of the R.A.S, and 
governor of the Royal Agricultural College, for whose family background see Gloucestershire 
Studies, ed. H.P.R. Finberg (Leicester, 1957), pp- 159-173. 

? C. Howard, Wm. Stratten, J. Wilson (later Agricultural Adviser to the Board of Agriculture 
and Director of the Land Division), H. Rodwell, J. Clay, R. Patterson. zy 

8 Price was Drummond Professor at Oxford; Stephenson began his career with a clerkship in 
the Treasury in 1827 and was for fifteen years chairman of the Inland Revenue Board. a AY 

9 Described in Who Was Who (1897-1916) as an ‘old radical, imperialist, and anti-socialist’, 
and assumed by the Agricultural Economist to be the ‘representative of the working man’ on the 


Commission. 
10 M. Henry, J. L. Naper, J. Rice. 
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Commissioners with the ‘facts’ and to ‘select men who could supply the in- 
formation required, viz., evidence of fall in profit or fall in output or rise 1n 
cost of production’.! Besides Druce, two other Assistant Commissioners were 
present at this London meeting and, after some debate, the Chamber’s 
business committee was instructed to ‘observe’ all this activity because some 
members of the committee served on the Commission and were thus unable to 
facta 

Among the witnesses called before the Richmond Commission, together 
with landowners, land agents for both individuals and corporate bodies, civil 
servants and others, were 35 farmers, almost all tenants. Of these 35 only one 
farmed less than 100 acres, 31 farmed more than 300 acres, 25 of them farming 
more than 500 and ten more than 1000, at a time when the average size of 
farm in England was perhaps less than 100 acres.? It is also illuminating to 
notice where these witnesses farmed. Twenty-six came from the ‘corn’ counties 
of the east and south and nine from the ‘grazing’ counties of the north and 
west; only four of the 35 hailed from north of the Trent, and of these four, two 
farmed in the arable East Riding. The ten leading wheat growing counties 
produced between them 14 witnesses; the ten leading dairy counties con- 
tributed only five. . 

Decided views and attitudes regarding, for instance, size of farm—270 acres 
was described as ‘small’—and the nature of agriculture—almost synonymous 
with corn growing—were unconsciously revealed.? Moreover, as appears in 
their questioning of witnesses, members of the Commission assumed a priori 
that depression was general, and much of their interrogation consisted in the 
kind of amicable discussion, with hearsay evidence prominent, of the weather, 
markets, taxes, yields, diseases, and so on that is indulged in at all times among 
farmers, agents, merchants and others of the agricultural community when all 
participants share a common interest and expertise. 

Thus with the Commission itself firmly led by the landowning aristocracy 
and gentry, all with large properties in the south and midlands, with farmers’ 
views screened and organized by the Central and Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture whose headquarters, like those of the Farmers’ Club and the Royal 
Agricultural Society, were in London, with farmer witnesses overwhelmingly 
reflecting the interests of corn growers, and with almost all concerned sharing a 
similar set of assumptions as to the nature of English agriculture, a fairly clear 
idea emerges of what was meant by the ‘agricultural interest’ and of where its 
centre of gravity lay. 

The evidence before the Commission shewed that the immediate cause of 
depression was the weather, and that the only price fall, other than the short 
lived general fall of 1879, was that of wheat which no longer rose in price as 
compensation for a diminished output. Nevertheless the view prevailed that 
depression was universal, ‘no description of estate or tenure has been ex- 
empted’,® and critics of this view received short shrift.® 


1 Agricultural Economist, 1 December 1879. In its Final Report the Commission put on record 
its view that the “evidence [was] collected, we believe, with the greatest care and impartiality’ 
(R.C. 1879-82, C.3309 of 1882, p. 33). 

* No precise figure is available, but the average size of ‘holding over five acres’ in England 
according to the Agricultural Returns, was 84 acres in both 1885 and 1895. 

® R.C. 1879-82, QQ..49768-9, 33138-9. 

4 Ibid. QO..33109-10, 138. 

° B.C. 1879-82, Preliminary Report, C.2778 of 1881, p. 24. 

6 As, for example, did Giffen on calculating that agriculture’s gross output had fallen by no 
more than six per cent between 1870 and 1880 (ibid. Q.64733 foll; The Times, 7 January 1882). 
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In its Final Report the Commission listed an impressive number of burdens on 
the farmer, including tithe and local rates, farm labour which was increasingly 
costly and, as always, less efficient—the ‘very widespread complaint among 
farmers that the present system of education operates prejudicially to the 
interests of agriculture’, meaning simply that children were kept at school 
when they might be ‘usefully employed upon the farm’,! rents that had been 
unduly raised, railway rates that discriminated in favour of imports and so on. 
The numerous recommendations ranged from a ‘shift in the incidence of Local 
‘Taxation from real property to the Consolidated Fund’ ? to the desirability of 
one public department for agriculture. The government in its turn did little 
beyond introduce a second Agricultural Holdings Act in 1883, approve Lord 
Cairn’s Settled Land Bill in the following year, and in 1889 create a Board of 
Agriculture.? By how much all this raised farmers’ incomes is a nice question. 

However the weather improved, prices held, the threat of imports seemed to 
slacken, and grumbling among themselves, the agricultural interest carried on, 
some in new ways, others in the old. Prices, and this time including livestock 
prices, fell in the mid-eighties but subsequently recovered somewhat and the 
later eighties witnessed some mild rejoicing.4 The next outcry had to await 
another bout of deplorable weather initiated by the drought of 1893. But the 
weather experienced in different parts of the country varied even more 
markedly than in the seventies; in 1893 London experienced 114 days without 
rain, Manchester and Stoneyhurst only 30,5 whilst in north Derbyshire the 
‘oldest inhabitant could scarcely remember a more productive year’.® Never- 
theless the cry of distress was formidable and a second Royal Commission was 
granted; against the advice of The Economist which maintained that, in respect 
of what might be done, the Richmond Commission had already elicited all the 
facts, that no new developments had occurred, and that another Commission 
would merely waste time and money: ” but time on occasion can be a valuable 
commodity to government. 


VI 


The members of the new Commission appointed by Gladstone’s government 
were a mixed body compared with their predecessors. The ‘aristocracy’ had 
shrunk to lords Cobham and Rendel, the one a liberal Lyttleton, the other an 
ex-engineer, although the ‘landed gentry’ were still powerfully represented in 
the persons of Chaplin, Kingscote, and W. H. Long.8 The Commons also 
provided the chairman, Shaw-Lefevre,® first commissioner of works with a 
seat in the Cabinet, R. L. Everett, an East Anglian farmer, and F, A. Chan- 


1 R.C. 1879-82, Final Report, p. 27. 

2 Ibid. p. 25. 

3 Of which Chaplin was first president with a seat in the Cabinet. 

4 See the annual reviews of the preceding year in the Agricultural Economist of 1 January for 
1889, 1890, and 1891. 

5 Weather statistics from 7.R.A.S. LXIV (1893), 849-856. 

6 R.C. 1894-7, Q.5133- 

? The Economist, 15 July 1893. . 

8 The Long estate of some 14,000 acres in Wiltshire was of ancient descent; for the family see 
V.C.H. Wiltshire, VII (1953), index, 233-4. z 

9 G. J. Shaw-Lefevre (1831-1928); lord Eversley, 1906; ex-member of the Privy Council’s 
agricultural committee, and a member of every Liberal government, except Gladstone’s of 
1885, since 1866. In lord Rosebery’s administration of 1894-5 Shaw-Lefevre remained in the 
Cabinet as president of the Local Government Board. 
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ning,! ex-chairman of the Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture, 
also, and untypically, Liberals. The Civil Service contributed R. Giffen, late 
of The Economist and now at the Board of Trade, C. N. Dalton, an expert on 
local government taxation, and C. Whitehead, technical adviser to the Board 
of Agriculture. The Committee was completed by W. C. Little, another East 
Anglian farmer and late Assistant Commissioner to the Richmond Commission, 
G. Lambert, C. I. Elton, a lawyer, O. Thomas from Wales, and J. Gilmour and 
J. Clay from Scotland. , 

As compared with the Richmond Commission, agriculture’s representatives 
had both declined in number and changed in character. Whereas in the 
seventies leadership of the agricultural interest was firmly in the hands of the 
landed aristocracy, prominent in the House of Lords and the Privy Council, in 
the nineties the farming interest was struggling to wean itself from the now 
politically embarrassing aristocracy and to make its voice heard in the more 
hostile Commons. The establishment of a Board of Agriculture in 1889 opened a 
new avenue of advance for the agricultural interest via Whitehall and ‘dele- 
gated legislation’. 

Change is also noticeable among the farmer witnesses; not perhaps in terms 
of size of farm, as only five of the 39 whose acreage is known farmed less than 
300 acres and 27 farmed more than 500 acres, but certainly in their regional 
dispersion. The majority, 22, still came from the east and south, but the north 
and west were now represented by no fewer than 18, and although the corn 
counties provided 13 witnesses, the dairy counties followed them close with 12. 

Happily for the agricultural interest the Conservatives were returned in 
June 1895 and the balance of power within the Commission shifted decisively. 
Chaplin and Long joined the government as presidents of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Board of Agriculture respectively, Everett and Channing 
moved into opposition, and the chairman, Shaw-Lefevre, lost both office and 
seat. 

Conflict of interest among the members of the Commission was apparent on 
the publication, after nearly two years work, of the second report in February 
1896. Although the chief cause of depression was ‘unanimously attributed’ to 
the fall in prices,? the majority Report, with Cobham,? Chaplin, Long, and 
Kingscote as leading signatories, was expressly confined to a discussion of rates 
and land tax and the question of State loans to agriculture. It concluded with a 
nasty rider to the effect that ‘it would be inexpedient for any member of the 
commission to submit for presentation to the Secretary of State a counter 
report or memorandum in connexion with the ad interim report agreed to by 
the members of the commission dealing with questions which have not been 
considered by the commission’.4 A minority of three, led by the chairman, now 
clearly powerless to curb Chaplin and Long, and backed by Rendel and 
Giffen, expressed their disgust at this majority resolution and ignored it. 
Their own position was clear. “The depression has been and still is far more 
serious in the eastern and southern counties of England, over an area of rather 
more than one third of England and Wales, than in the other parts of Great 


' Author of The Truth About Agricultural Depression (1897). 

2 R.C. 1894-7, Second Report, C.7981 of 1896, p. 7. The first report of one page appeared in 
May 1894 as C.7400 of 1894; cf. The Economist, 7 March 18096, pp. 290-2 — ‘Divided Counsels on 
Agricultural Relief’. 

3 It would seem that Cobham’s support was less than wholehearted in view of what Sir 
H. Fowler in the Commons described as his ‘singular reservation’ disagreeing with any reduction 


in the rate of assessment of land (Parliamentary Debates, 4th ser. XX XIX, 20 April 1806 
4 R.C. 1894-7, Second Report, p. 21. ; : i 
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Britain’. The causes of this were (1) the east and south suffered unfavourable 
seasons beginning in 1892 and including two years, 1893 and 1895, of ex- 
ceptional drought, the former being ‘quite unprecedented’, whilst the north 
and west had ‘enjoyed far more favourable conditions’; (2) the east and south 
suffered greater in proportion because they were the chief wheat growing 
districts; (3) there was a comparative absence of small farms in the south and 
east and small farmers had done better owing to a preponderance of family 
labour, more attention to smaller products, and more dairying than corn 
growing; (4) ‘burdens on land’ in the south and east in the shape of tithe, 
land tax, and local rates were as a rule much heavier.2 

The minority then proceeded to discuss prices, wages, and remedial measures, 
which latter, as might be expected, were limited to landlord-tenant agreements, 
rent levels, railway rates, ‘co-operation with a view to getting rid of middlemen’ 
and the mitigation of some of the grosser inequalities of the so-called ‘burdens 
on land’. This was as much as could be done ‘short of tampering with the 
currency, debasing the gold standard, or adopting protective duties’.2 The 
intrepid trio then demolished the ‘burdens on land’ case by shewing that in 
fact the ‘burdens’ had diminished, and the chairman, in a supplementary solo, 
stated, ‘there appears to be a general impression among farmers and others 
connected with the agricultural interest that the actual average payments in 
respect of local rates on land have considerably increased during the last 25 
years. This however is not in accord with the facts supplied from official 
sources, or with the experience of the great majority of individual cases so far as 
they have been laid before the Commission’.* Two months later, in April 1896, 
Shaw-Lefevre resigned. 

The gravamen of Shaw-Lefevre’s charge against the majority of the Com- 
mission was that Chaplin and Long privately prepared an Agricultural Rating 
Bill at the Local Government Board and then bulldozed the Royal Com- 
mission into endorsing its recommendations in the fortnight between the 
26 January, when they first acquainted the Commission with their plan, and 
the 11 February when Chaplin, ignoring Shaw-Lefevre’s plea for longer 
consideration, gave notice in the Commons of his intention to introduce the 
Bill. In Shaw-Lefevre’s words, bearing in mind the ‘constitution of the Royal 
Commission, how could they refuse a scheme for relieving land of three 
quarters of its rates put before it by the government?’ 5 

The Final (majority) Report in 1897 ® under the signature of Cobham as 
chairman, and which was almost rivalled in bulk by memoranda, reservations 
and two impressive minority reports, took the form of a tour of the country and 
vindicated Shaw-Lefevre’s views. Beginning with Essex, the worst hit county, 
eight pages described the ‘corn’ counties; two sufficed for the ‘grazing’ coun- 
ties. Recommendations were insubstantial and the only concrete financial 


1 R.C. 1894-7, Second Report, p. 22. 

2 Thid. 

3 Ibid. p. 23. 

4 Ibid. p. 32. ; 

5 The Times, 27 April 1896; for the controversy between Shaw-Lefevre and Chaplin see The 
Times, 29 and 30 April and 1 May, and Parliamentary Debates, 4th ser. XX XIX, 27 April, when 
Chaplin referred to Shaw-Lefevre’s letter in The Times and was strongly attacked by the 
opposition. 

6 R.C. 1894-7, Final Report, C.8540 of 1897. 
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measure was the Agricultural Rates Act of 1896,! the result of the Commission’s 
two year deliberation of the ‘burdens on land’. 

The Final Report is a discordant compendium of many voices. Pertinent 
questioning by Liberals and free traders, who were not prepared to accept 
uncritically the agricultural interest’s cry of a ruined agriculture, disclosed new 
problems and discredited some of the evidence. For example, Giffen’s survey of 
world agricultural output unexpectedly revealed that the supply of wheat was 
not running ahead of population and therefore the fall in price must have been 
due to restricted demand.2 Farm accounts submitted to the Commission as 
evidence of depression were criticized as unrepresentative, “50 of the 69 [which 
‘gave sufficient detail to enable them to be checked’] relate to the eight chief 
corn growing, and therefore most depressed, counties, and the whole 69 are 
collected from only 16 of the 52 counties of England and Wales’. In the same 
context, the sceptical view is expressed that ‘opinions of tenant farmers .. . 
cannot, any more than those of landlords and agents, be accepted as the 
views of disinterested witnesses’.# 

For all the gathering and sifting of evidence no common understanding of the 
decisive changes that were occurring in the agriculture of the western world is 
to be observed among the members of the Commission. In particular, although 
the Final Report was cast in the form of a comparison of the north and west with 
the east and south, the Commission seemed curiously blind to the full im- 
plications of this contrast. The differential fall in farm prices, the growth of 
dairying and so on were pointed to and no more; out of nearly two hundred 
pages exactly two were devoted to production costs and these included three 
paragraphs only on feeding stuffs and manures.* That the fall in price of feed 
relative to changes in the price of livestock products during the great depression 
was of more importance to livestock farmers than this space apportionment 
would indicate is suggested by what may be termed the livestock: feed price 
ratio, which expresses the relationship between the average of dairy and 
livestock prices and the cost of feed in the two periods 1867-71 and 1894-8. 
It moved in the producer’s favour from 100 to about 150.5 


VII 
Very clearly the basic conflict of interest, felt rather than formulated, between 
the two main groups of English farmers, and masked by the ambivalent rural- 
urban, protection-free trade division, prevented the formulation of any co- 


ordinated view, any single, forceful, agricultural policy, any effective co- 
operation.® And in the absence of unanimity, with on the one hand a declining 


1 59 & 60 Vict. Cap. 16; by which the Exchequer was to contribute annually a sum equal 
to half the amount raised from agricultural land in 1895. 

2 Final Report, App. V. p. 73; ‘people consume less cereals per head because with increase of 
resources, they consume more meat, which fro tanto displaces the cereals’. 

3 Ibid. pp. 118-19. The Commission was also interested to know why ‘in 16 instances (seven 
of which refer to Essex), profits were earned between 1889 and 1894 from five to 24 per cent on 
the capital employed, the rents ranging from gs. 7d. to 34s. 5d. per acre’. 

4 R.C. 1894-7, Final Report, pp. 87-9, paras. 313-15. 

®° Average livestock and dairy prices are assumed to have fallen by 10 per cent; the cost of 
imported maize and oilcakes fell by 40 per cent. 

6 The great London agricultural conference of December 1892, convened by the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture and addressed by Chaplin and Lowther, split on the question of 
protection which Prof. J. P. Sheldon described as the ‘ignis fatuus leading our southern and 
eastern farmers away from their true interests’ (The Future of British Agriculture (1893), p. 142). 
A similar conflict obtained among the members of the Royal Commission on Agriculture of 
1919-20 over the problem of whether to continue government support of corn prices (see 
Interim Report, Cmd. 473 of 1919). 
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corn growing interest nostalgically looking to the past and on the other hand 
thousands of livestock farmers—with the small hard-working family farmer in 
the majority, motivated by profit and with a keen eye to the main chance— 
quietly increasing their output with the aid of cheap, imported cereals, the 
vacuum left by these divergent interests was easily filled by the confused 
idealism of Free Land Leaguers, Georgists and anti-landlord radicals, bi- 
metallists, and all the advocates of peasant ownership, small holdings, and the 
return to the land. 

Finally, it may be asked why, if arable farming did not pay and livestock 
farming did, East Anglian corn growers persisted in unprofitable practices? 
The short answer is that time was needed to distinguish an apparent cycle from 
an unmistakeably secular trend, and it may be argued that a certain rigidity, 
not merely of system but of mind, was the penalty paid by the third generation 
for the undoubted success of their forebears’ ‘Norfolk system’. The earl of 
Leicester, son of the great Coke, grassed down his home farm and ran sheep at a 
profit, but, as he explained in a letter to Shaw-Lefevre, he almost despaired of 
his tenants having the sense to follow his example.! As a Lancashire farmer 
observed after touring Essex in 1896, ‘new-comers are going in for milk, cheese, 
butter, fruit, and sheep but with the average Essex farmer it is corn, corn, 
corn’.? The difference in attitude is apparent in the evidence of farmers and 
landowners before the two Royal Commissions. Some, and not only in the 
north, farmed for the market and produced only that which paid them to do 
so; others continued in the ways of their fathers. 

The outcry died down as the century drew to its close and the agricultural 
interest learned to accept, if not embrace, the new England. Apart from the 
social problems associated with the spread of urban values and the political] 
decline of the landed interest, what, in the narrower economic field, did the 
Great Depression achieve? It dethroned ‘orient and immortal wheat’ and 
turned English farmers in a new direction, that is to the production of quality 
livestock products. It inflicted suffering on a particular section of farmers, the 
large corn growers. Output figures shew that agriculture was not ruined; on 
the contrary an important internal revolution was effected during a period of 
falling prices. Seemingly unheedful of the cries of distress that sounded for over 
twenty years, the majority of farmers pursued the path of self interest as they 
saw it; others, protesting loudly or lamenting quietly, were impelled by the 
logic of their bank balances to change their systems; some few, to whom 
cowkeeping, the laying down to grass, or the selling of hay and straw were 
distasteful violations of the canon, went to the wall.4 It needed war or the 
threat of war to revive their kind.® 


University of Manchester. 


1 R.C. 1894-7, C7400 of 1896 LV, 596-7. 

2 Preston Guardian, 24 October 1896. 

3 See also the examples of successful farming during the depression described in the minority 
reports of Lambert and Channing (R.C. 1694-7, Final Report, pp. 204-379); and by Shaw- 
Lefevre (ibid. C.7400 of 1896, IV, 611-14); for instances of change in Essex, see R. Hunter 
Pringle’s series of articles in the Agricultural Gazette of 1887, July onwards, especially 10 October 
1887. 

4 "Phis latter frame of mind is well treated in the earlier novels of A. G. Street, as, for example, 
in The Gentleman of the Party (1936). 

5 The traditional view of farmers as men who grow corn persisted into the twentieth century. 
For example, the first effective post-1921 legislation gave help to sugar beet (1925) and wheat 
(1932), such was the persuasive, political power of the ‘voice of Norfolk’ against which Viscount 
Astor and Dr K. A. H. Murray pleaded vigorously in the nineteen thirties (see Land and Life 
(1932) and The Planning of Agriculture (1933)). 
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Two gross output estimates, one for the agriculture of the U.K. and one for 
that of England, have been computed. They are based on Dr Ojala’s work, 
the main change being the substitution of more appropriate home prices for the 
Sauerbeck series of import prices used by Dr Ojala, in the case of Hay and 
Straw, Fruit, Vegetables, Beef, Mutton, Pigmeat, Milk, Poultry and Eggs. 
Beef and Mutton prices are based on the Smithfield series of home produced 
beef and mutton given in Agricultural Statistics. Milk and Poultry and Egg 
prices are derived from material in Report on Wholesale and Retail Prices in the 
U.K. (1903), the two Royal Commissions of 1879-82 and 1894-7, and Lan- 
cashire sources (see supra, p. 320 n. 1). The Hay and Straw, Fruit, Vegetables, and 
Pigmeat prices are estimated from data in Agricultural Statistics, Lancashire 
newspapers, and Agricultural Statistics of Ireland 1910 (Cd. 5882). Revised 
quantities for the output of Oats and Hay and Straw follow from the re- 
estimate of the numbers of non-farm horses (supra. p. 321 n. 6) and of Potatoes 
from a reconsideration of the Irish potato crop. 

The final series are not claimed to be definitive; in particular the dairy, 
the poultry and the fruit and vegetable outputs could be improved by the 
discovery of further prices and by the estimation of more accurate quantities. 
It is considered, however, that these crude alterations to Dr Ojala’s estimates 
contribute to a more realistic measure of the Great Depression. Details of 
individual series and of methods of estimation may be obtained from the 
author, 


The Gross Output of the Agriculture of the U.K. and England (£ million) 


Was England 

1867-9 1870-6 1894-1903 1867-71 1894-8 
Wheat 35°38 27°56 7°72 28°44 7°64 
Barley 16-78 17°56 9°43 12-62 7°54 
Oats 10°54 9:07 8:07 4:28 4°23 
Potatoes 14°02 13°82 11°34 3°00 3°00 
Hay & Straw, Fruit, Vegetables 20°11 19°40 21°75 14:00 17:00 
Other crops 7°34 7:58 3°64 3°09 2-06 
ARABLE 104°17 94°99 61-95 65°43 41°47 
Beef 34.90 45°67 42°05 14°59 16:02 
Mutton 25°92 30°51 25°20 14°60 12°59 
Pigmeat 18:60 22°95 19°13 9°59 10°52 
Horses 1°50 2-00 3°00 1-00 2-00 
Maile 33°78 38-51 43°56 15°40 20°29 
Wool 7°49 8:27 3°24 5°62 2°36 
Poultry & Eggs 4°57 6-96 10:00 3°50 7-00 
Livestock 126-76 154°87 146-18 64:30 70°78 
TOTAL 230°93 249°86 208-13 129°73 T12°25 


Index 100 108 go 100 87 


SHORT ARTICLES 


STATE PLANNING IN EARLY-TUDOR ENGLAND! 


By G. R. ELTON 


the creation of a paternal state; the early Tudors, in particular, are held to 

have pursued a discernible policy towards the social and economic life of 
their country. The point is more often assumed than argued; if one attempts to 
trace its origins and grounds, one ends up either with general references to the 
statute book or with Georg Schanz’s impressive work—Die englische Handels- 
politik gegen Ende des Miuittelalters—published as long ago as 1881. Though 
Schanz dealt only with trade and industry, the usual notions seem to assume an 
even more universal programme for society.2 Doubts have not been entirely 
silent. Schanz may have too readily identified Tudor policy and the national 
interest; there is the possibility that what to us looks like perspicacious pater- 
nalism was really fiscal opportunism; the example of Edward III is ever there 
to warn one.® Mr Stone has argued that ‘security, not prosperity, was the 
main object of Tudor economic policy’.4 Professor Fisher has denied that 
sixteenth-century economic history was in any way the product of planning; 
to him market conditions were paramount.® But these disputes all rest on a 
common assumption: it is supposed that we know what policy was and can 
confidently ascribe it to Crown and government. It is thought that we know 
enough to say that Henry VII did this or Henry VIII wanted that. Now I wish 
to suggest that, on the contrary, we are as yet in no position for any such 
confident assertions. The problem has not yet been studied with either rigour or 
depth; there are major pitfalls to note and unexplored lines of research to 
indicate. I have at present no answer to offer; I merely want to draw attention 
to the problems and difficulties involved in any serious investigation of the 
relations between Tudor governments and their subjects. 

In the first place, if we are to analyse government planning of the economy, 
where shall we find evidence of indisputable government action? ‘The records 
involved are of three kinds. Royal proclamations may reasonably, and without 
further proof, be taken to testify to royal purposes; but they are on the whole 


[: is a commonplace of our books that sixteenth-century England witnessed 


1 Paper read to the XIth International Congress of Historical Sciences, held at Stockholm in 


August 1960. 

2 Cf. e.g. the remarks of T. F. T. Plucknett, “Some proposed legislation of Henry WAU. 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 4th Series, xviii (1936), 119ff., or of L. Stone, “The political programme of 
Thomas Cromwell’, Bull. Inst. Hist, Research, xxiv (1951), 1ff. 

3 Cf. G. Unwin, ‘The economic policy of Edward III’, Studies in Economic History (1927), 
11 7ff. 

i L. Stone, ‘State control in sixteenth-century England’, Econ. Hist. Rev. xvii (1947), 103ff.; 
the quotation is at p. 111. 

5 F, J. Fisher, ‘Commercial trends and policy in sixteenth century England’, ibid. x (1940), 
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the least revealing documents because they very often rested on statutes. In any 
case, proclamations remain a subject to be studied; we do not even yet possess a 
complete list, since R. R. Steele’s well-known catalogue has gaps, nor has 
anyone yet attempted a systematic analysis of their content, enforcement, and 
general significance. At least, however, they do not raise problems concerning 
the mind behind them. The difficulty here is much greater with the other two 
categories of material—projects of reform, and statutes. For the period from 
about 1530 onwards there survive a good many schemes and treatises which, it 
is well known, come as a rule from the pens of private persons and should not be 
read as proof of government planning; 1 yet sometimes notions reappear in 
enacted legislation, and it is clear that an analytical problem exists in the 
relationship between such programmes and government planning. The one 
inadmissible thing is the tacit assumption that any early Tudor treatise may be 
used as proof of the overall plan; yet Schanz, for instance, treated the memorials 
printed by Pauli as though they proved something for official thinking.” ‘That 
links sometimes existed between those writers and those who directed policy 
is not questioned, but our real knowledge in this field is very limited. It is 
beginning to look as though a group of writers associated with Thomas 
Cromwell may have formed something like a planning staff; not only were 
they employed in justificatory exercises for the king’s policy in Church and 
state,? but a little has also been done to link their names with the economic 
legislation of the time.4 However, we await a thorough and systematic in- 
vestigation of the writers and pamphleteers, untrammelled by the search for 
anticipated conclusions. 

Far and away the most important evidence for planning lies, of course, in 
the statute book. On the face of it, this should be straightforward enough: 
most historians would no doubt agree with Dr Pickthorn that under Henry VII 
important legislation reflected the will of the Crown,® and would be even more 
certain of this for Henry VIII. I would suggest that this attitude begs the 
question; such ready generalizations are no substitute for the real study of the 
manner in which legislation came to be drafted and enacted which as yet we 
lack. One cannot assume that appearance in statute-form proves the govern- 
ment provenance of a particular notion, though this assumption is often made. 
I have before this shown that men who had no part to play in government 
were perfectly capable of casting their proposals in the form of parliamentary 
statutes and that their unofficial dreams included some of the most strikingly 
planned and paternalistic schemes of the time.® No idea could be further from 
the truth than that which supposes that only the king’s councillors thought of 
making law in Parliament, or, to quote Dr Pickthorn, that whatever the 
ostensible origin of an act ‘the will of the crown was ... the principal factor in 
the action of the commons’.? Much legislation, of course, was government 
legislation, but some was not, and the distinction must be studied. John 


1 Cf. e.g. S. T. Bindoff, ‘Clement Armstrong and his treatises of the commonwealth’, Econ. 
Hist. Rev. xiv (1944), 64ff. 

2 R. Pauli, ‘Drei volkswirtschaftliche Denkschriften aus der Zeit Heinrichs VIII. von 
England’, Abhandlungen der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen (1878); Schanz, op. cit. 
€.g. 1. 459. 

W. G, Zeeveld, Foundations of Tudor Policy (1948). 

Cf. G. R. Elton, “An early Tudor poor law’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd series, vi (1953), 55ff. 
K. W. M. Pickthorn, Early Tudor Government (1934), i. 127ff. 

G. R. Elton, ‘Parliamentary drafts 1529-40’, Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xxv (1952), 117ff. 

Op. cit. i. 130. 
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Rastell, in 1534, asked that his private plans of reform should be put forth by 
authority of Parliament; ! the weavers of Essex, dissatisfied with working 
conditions, drafted their own bill for the 1539 session and begged Cromwell 
to assist its passage; 2 in the same year, Cromwell was informed that many 
people in Lincolnshire wanted acts for the cleaner keeping of churchyards 
(priests were using them to pasture their cattle) and for the reduction of 
ecclesiastical exactions. Everyone looked to Parliament. 

An example of the dangers which beset these studies is found in those 
‘remembrances’ or memoranda for acts to be devised which occur among the 
state papers and are always quoted as though they were bound to represent 
government intentions. The assumption, once again, is unsafe. Take a list of 
late 1534 of ‘things necessary, as it seemeth, to be remembered before the 
breaking up of the Parliament’. It is mainly concerned to argue the authority 
of kings over that of bishops and therefore seems royal and ‘official’ enough; 
yet it also includes a note about the need to rebuild decayed towns which is 
surely reflected in an act of the next session for precisely this purpose which 
would appear to have resulted from a petition presented to Parliament.4 Two 
lists more specifically foreshadowing acts of Parliament and drawn up probably 
only a few weeks apart demonstrate how careful one ought to be. Both are 
concerned with the session of early 1536. One contains twenty proposals for 
statutes of which nine are immediately identifiable as having been enacted that 
year; all nine are pretty certainly official statutes and four of them explicitly 
record the government’s determination to act in certain matters.5 The re- 
maining eleven proposals are simple and practical; most of them concern 
ways in which government servants like sheriffs or customers might be compel- 
led to do their duty better. The other document adumbrates seven acts of 
which one can be loosely linked with an act passed in 1536 but none can be 
firmly identified with enacted legislation.6 In the main the proposals record 
some sweeping and utterly impractical suggestions: ‘to prevent young men 
from marrying until they are of potent age and strong men from marrying old 
widows’, ‘for restraint and utter extinction of abuses of lawyers’, ‘that mer- 
chants employ their goods in traffic and not in buying lands’. While the first 
list is unquestionably official, there is nothing to prove the second so; the 
extravagance of some of its notions leaves little doubt that it embodies some 
unofficial and irresponsible projecting which can in no way be used to describe 
government planning. It would therefore seem unsound to follow Professor 
Plucknett in treating these particular notes as part of a general royal 
programme for the preservation of the existing social structure.’ 

Evidence of this sort causes difficulties enough, but the great unsolved 
questions cluster round the so-called penal statutes, that is acts which pro- 
hibited certain things or laid down certain rules under the sanction of a fine or 
forfeiture half of which accrued to the Crown and half to the informer who 
brought the alleged offender to court. These acts compose the main body of 
controls within the national economy; they deal with matters affecting inter- 


1 Letters and Papers .. . of Henry VII (cited as L.P.), vil. 1071. 

2 Ibid. xiv. I. 874. 

3 Ibid. 1094. ia 

4 Ibid. vii. 1383; 27 Henry VIII c. 1 which asks that ‘it may please the king’ to take certain 
action. 

5 L.P. x. 252. The acts are 27 Henry VIII cc. 2, 4, 6, 19, 23, 24, 28, 60, 63. 

6 [bid. ix. 725 (il). 

7 Plucknett, op. cit. 124. 
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national trade, industry, agriculture, individual behaviour (sumptuary laws), 
and so forth. In view of the royal interest in their enforcement it is no doubt 
natural that they should normally be regarded as evidence of government 
initiative. Yet once again one may doubt if the assumption is valid in every 
case. The phrasing of the statutes deserves attention. In the period under 
review, acts declare that they are made on the initiative either of the king, or of 
a Commons’ petition, or of a petition presented to the Commons from 
outside. Some of them complicate the issue by talking only of the Parliament 
or even only of Lords and Commons, omitting the king, but for reasons into 
which it is not now possible to go these should probably be assigned to govern- 
ment action. The king’s will is professed to be behind only 15 of Henry VIT’s 36 
penal statutes, while 14 rested on Commons’ petitions and 7 grew out of 
requests put forward by sectional interests. Yet we are confidently assured by 
Professor Gray—on whom Dr Pickthorn, responsible for the general ac- 
ceptance of the notion, rests his equally confident statements—that under 
Henry VII government-sponsored bills predominated and all important 
legislation came from the king.! Much, of course, depends on what one means 
by important; to Gray this signified mainly political and constitutional acts, 
often of such little practical consequence as the so-called Star Chamber Act of 
1487. Yet there were acts of eminent interest to the Crown which seemingly 
owed their existence to the Commons, like that of 1485 forbidding hunting in 
disguise (a danger to peace) 2 or the navigation act of 1489.3 Though Gray 
accepted the words.of acts as defining their provenance, he applied a personal 
choice as to what mattered and misled others into overestimating Henry VII’s 
initiative. Busch, too, who has had much influence on general accounts, used 
all statutes indiscriminately to support his thesis of ‘monarchical policy’, as he 
called it. Thus he speaks of Henry’s treatment of usury embodied in an act 
which claimed to be the work of the Commons (11 Henry VII c. 8), and of his 
policy in limiting the export of cloth even though the act in question (3 Henry 
VII c. 12) consisted of a petition from the cloth interests.4 On the face of it it 
looks as though in economic and social controls, at least, the policy was only 
in part the king’s, and the evidence must raise doubts whether Henry VII had 
any consistent policy in these matters at all. 

The position is even more obscure in Henry VIII’s reign because the enac- 
ting clauses of statutes began to grow more stereotyped. The number of penal 
statutes increased enormously : 83 in the reign, and of these 44 were the product 
of those drastic ten years from 1529 to 1539. Of the total only three 
professed to originate with the Commons and 16 embodied outside 
initiative. However, in this reign we occasionally know the sort of behind-the- 
scenes detail which we lack for the other, and some of it throws doubt on the 
usefulness of enacting clauses. Thus a 1534 act for pewterers, as manifest an 
outside petition as one could wish to see, was preceded by a draft prepared by a 
government clerk and corrected by Cromwell.§ On the other hand, the three 
anti-clerical acts of 1529, which were certainly first drafted by Commons’ 
committees, look in their finished form like pure Crown statutes. Indeed, we 
know that the grievances concerning probate and mortuary fees were listed, 


HL. Gray, The Influence of the Commons on Early Legislation (1932), 141ff. 
2 1 Henry VII c.7. 

3 4 Henry VII c.10. 

4 W. Busch, England under the Tudors (1895), 241ff., esp. 248, 255. 

® 25 Henry VIII c.g; P.R.O., SP 2/P, fo.23. 

6 a1 Henry VIII cc.5, 6, 13; E. Hall, Chronicle (ed. 1809), 765f. 
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before the session opened, among the matters which a committee of the 
Mercers’ Company was preparing for submission to the Parliament. Which- 
ever way these doubts are taken, they underline the importance of establishing, 
as far as may be, where in fact the initiative lay, before one uses all this grist to 
feed the mill of “Tudor policy’.? For what it is worth, I may perhaps record my 
impression that the 1490’s and 1530’s marked two peaks in this history of 
control by statute, and that in the latter period the initiative did come from a 
government presided over by a self-conscious reformer (Cromwell) assisted by a 
staff of advisers and planners. In the earlier reign, I suspect, much has been 
put down to Henry VII that was only accepted, not initiated, by him—and I 
think so in despite of Bacon’s views, for Bacon knew much less of the reign than 
we do.? 

We may never be able to discover very much about the forces behind 
statutes, but that does not absolve us from trying or entitle us to beg the 
question. The problems of enforcement and effectiveness seem more likely to 
yield to the kind of systematic enquiry which has not yet been attempted. The 
most obviously needed line of enquiry would follow up the endeavour to 
enforce penal acts in the courts, by studying informer actions in Exchequer, 
Common Pleas and the Council courts, and the collection of fines in the 
records of Exchequer and Chamber. So far the only detailed study of a penal 
statute is Mrs Davies’s investigation of the 1563 act of artificers.4 Professor 
Beresford’s tentative start on the problem also leaves the early Tudors virtually 
untouched.® Mr Kerridge has shown how very unsatisfactory the usual 
treatment has been of even so familiar a problem as the policy on enclosures,® 
and I have used an individual instance to draw attention to the question of 
enforcement.’ But that is all. 

Another obscure aspect of the penal laws is their relation to the licensing 
system—the practice of exempting individuals from them by grants non 
obstante (notwithstanding any statute made on the subject). Schanz thought 
that planned policy was weakened by the use of licences,’ but the patent rolls 
had not been much calendared in his day and he relied on vague contemporary 
statements. The only serious study of licensimg—Mr Dunham’s investigation 
of retainder and livery—also treats it as a sign of weakness and surrender on the 
part of the government, with the secondary purpose of revenue from licences 
thrown in.9 Yet his own instances strongly suggest that licensing represented a 


1 Mercers’ Company, Acts of Court 1527-60, fo.23v. I owe this reference to Professor S. T. 
Bindoff. 

2 The problem is not, of course, peculiar to the sixteenth century and even more difficult 
in the later middle ages. To quote Professor Chrimes against Professor Gray: “The forces 
behind private or public bills cannot be presumed — they have to be ascertained’ (English 
Constitutional Ideas in the XV Century, p. 239). Miss H. M. Cam, trying to do this, seems to me to 
have been unable to avoid here and there the argument that an act proceeded from the interest 
it benefitted, a dubious point (‘The Legislators of Medieval England’, Proc. of the British Academy, 
xxxi [1945], 127ff.) 

3 Francis Bacon, The History of King Henry VII (ed. Lumby, 1885), 72ff., repeatedly speaks of 
the king (not Parliament) ‘making’ laws for all sorts of purposes. This uncritical summary has 
been accepted, consciously or not, by most writers on the period. 

4 M. G. Davies, The Enforcement of English Apprenticeship 1563-1642 (1956). 

5 M. W. Beresford, ‘The common informer, the penal statutes, and economic regulation’, 
Econ. Hist. Rev. and series, x (1957-8), 221ff. 

6 E. Kerridge, ‘The returns of the inquisition of depopulation’, Eng. Hist. Rev. Ixx (1955), 
2r12ff. 

7 G.R. Elton, ‘Informing for profit’, Star Chamber Stories (1958), 78ff. 

8 Op. cit. 1 4536. 

9 W.H. Dunham, jr., Lord Hastings’ Indentured Retainers (1955). 
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deliberate part of the system. The law against retainers had to be phrased 
categorically; its application was then varied by allowing exceptions deter- 
mined in the main by national military needs.! But can we take this to have 
been the usual practice? A spot-check for two sets of years following close 
upon the enactment of many penal laws (1495-1500 and 1531-8) does not 
suggest that licensing by grants non obstante was a major element in the early- 
Tudor system of control. In the first period I can find only five licences of 
which all but one—a grant to Empson to impark open land—deal with 
exports and imports.2 Contrary to received opinion, it thus looks as though 
Henry VII meant the laws to work and was little concerned to gain money 
from exemptions (though, of course, it remains to be established whether 
licences were usually enrolled). The era of Thomas Cromwell’s administration 
yields many more instances but no very different conclusions. 30 licences to 
export foodstuffs were issued; 3 and there were 34 import licences, practically 
all permitting the shipping of Gascon wine and Toulouse woad in contra- 
vention of the navigation act of 1489 (4 Henry VII c. 10).4 It is apparent that 
in international trade licensing formed at this time a significant part of the 
control, but the same did not apply to acts controlling the internal life of the 
country. True, the Crown used its dispensing power 65 times between 1531 and 
1538, but analysis deprives this figure of its weight. 43 licences were granted for 
exemption from the 1529 act against pluralism, non-residence and the taking 
of farms by the spiritualty, to those classes of clerics for whom special provision 
had been made in the act itself.5 This is therefore an entirely untypical case. 
Five foreign craftsmen were licensed to employ foreign labour in excess of the 
number permitted by the act of 1523, and twelve men got exemption from the 
1534 act forbidding the use of the crossbow.’ The remaining five are a licence to 
impark, one to keep retainers, and three to permit bowling and other pro- 
hibited games in London pubs.8 

Evidently, then, certain specific penal laws were designed to be operated 
through a system of dispensations, but in view of the very large number of such 
acts passed in these years it does not look as though licences were a necessary 
part of the policy or as though fiscal purposes were uppermost in the minds of 
Tudor governments. Penal statutes could be temporarily suspended alto- 
gether: in 1536-8 protests from the clothmakers of Essex and Suffolk against 
the standards enforced by the 1536 statute (27 Henry VIII c. 12) resulted in 


1 It seems that Henry VII and Henry VIII licensed freely only when war was threatening, 
and that the plentiful licences issued between 1547 and 1563 went to government servants 
(zbid. 108ff.). 

2 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry VII, ii. 21, 81, 125, 139, 163. 

8 LP. v. 80(12, 13), 119(47, 59), 220(21), 278(11, 14), 364(24), 457(6), 627(9, 13, 16), 
766(13), 838(3), 909(28), 978(18); vii. 761 (36), 1217(5), 1352(4), 1498(8, 19) ; viii. 632(7) ; 
ix, 1063 (13) 5X. 775(10) ; Xi. 519(15), 1217(10); xii. TL. 311(17, 29), 795(31), 1103(7). 

4 LP. v. 80(16), 318(13), 766(16), 978(27), 1065(29), 1598(1, 19, 21, 22, 23), 1693(10, 11); 
vi. 196(34), 300(5), 737(1), 1383(26), 1481(22), 1595(10); vii. 262(10), 1498(2, 26); viii. 
481 (27) ; ix. 236(11), 729(13), 914(9) 3 x. 392(42), 775(22), 1256(49); xi. 1417(8, 17, 21, 22, 24); 
are a LP (32), 16 

21 Henry c.13: LP. v. 119(32), 166(58), 506(13), 766(36), 90 > 978(25), 1207(11), 
1499(6, 14); vi. 105(21), 578(14), 1060(3), 1383(16), 1595(12) ; vii. Te eee woes 
25), 1601(3); viii. 149(24), 291(7), 481(33), 632(14, 29), 634(4), 802(31); ix. 729(17), 914(1, 
40), 1063(12); x. 226(26), 597(33), 775(25), 1256(15); xi. 202(38), 385(28), 1217(11, 21); xii. 
Hie foe se bee ; xu. II. 1150(39). 

14 & 15 Henry VIII c.2: L.P. v. 278(8), 1270(4) ; vii. g22(14) ; viii. 6 Aosta GMs. 

7 95 Henry VIII c. 17: LP. vii. 1122(2), 1217(13), Pete Vill. ee 6) ee 
se 392(14) ; xi. 385(31) xi. I. 311(26), 1105(4), 1330(3); xii. II. 191 (25). 

8 Ibid. vi. 105(25); vii. 1026(29) ; viii. 149(11), 962(29) ; xii. I. 1103(14). 
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wo proclamations post poning its effect until the local industry had retooled.1 

However, suspension was so rare as to be negligible and licensing was reserved 
for special cases; on the whole it seems that the statutes were meant to be 
applied and that from the government’s point of view their value lay in social 
planning rather than in the prospect of revenue from the sale of dispensations. 
However, this can be only a provisional view, based on nothing like sufficient 
study. 

I hope I have said enough to support my claim that we are some way yet 
from confident pronouncements on early-Tudor policy in the social and 
economic fields. Though I do not mean to belittle the study of economic 
phenomena, statistics and principles, I cannot help feeling that the problems on 
which I have touched here will never be solved by the standard methods of 
the economic historian. Nor, if I may say so, should we be wise to seek their 
solution, in the absence of evidence, through the short-cut of sociological 
theories, of whatever kind—theories which might, for instance, lead us to 
classify legislation as monarchical, capitalist or anti-feudal and thus once 
again blithely beg the question. If we are to get anywhere we need, in the first 
place, a much more systematic study of evidence which is commonly used 
selectively and by way of illustration only; and in the second, a fuller under- 
standing of the personal, administrative and legal issues involved. We must get 
away from the impressionism too common in these matters—the method which 
garnishes statements taken from contemporaries with helpful bits of evidence 
handpicked from the mass. Only a comprehensive and critical attack on 
admittedly often difficult materials will stand a chance of discovering the 
truth. At the same time, let us remember that we have no hope at all of getting 
answers to all our questions. 


Clare College, Cambridge 


1 Jbid. xii. Il. 737,863. The clothmakers of Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Hampshire, Surrey, 
Sussex and Yorkshire, not satisfied with the suspension, petitioned for repeal of the statute 
(probably) in the summer Parliament of 1536 (P.R.O., St.Ch. 2/23/115). 


THE WELSH TINPLATE TRADE IN THE MID-EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By L. J. WILLIAMS 


century Carmarthenshire was the ironmaster and tinplate manufacturer, 

Robert Morgan. Yet despite the fact that his importance has long been 
generally recognized, little is known about the man himself and there are 
large gaps in our knowledge of the nature and scale of his enterprises. ‘Thus 
there is, for example, no certainty as to the date at which the manufacture of 
tinplate was established at Kidwelly and Carmarthen, little information of the 
markets which Morgan found for his products and less about the way in 
which his various enterprises were organized. It is the purpose of this article to 
throw a little more light on the career and activities of this substantial in- 
dustrialist, concentrating attention mainly upon the tinplate industry and 
traces 

Robert Morgan started the Carmarthen ironworks in 1748.2 A decade later 
he was the sole, or major, owner of a blast furnace at Carmarthen, two air 
furnaces, four forges—at Whitland, Kidwelly, Cwmdwyfran and Blackpool 
(Pembrokeshire)—and a tinplate works at Kidwelly. His normal business was 
to produce pig iron at the blast furnace, using charcoal as fuel, convert the pig 
into bars at the forges and send these bars for rolling and tinning at Kidwelly. 
During the Seven Years’ War, however, this production pattern was con- 
siderably modified. Morgan, attracted like others by the apparently high 
profits, took advantage of the war-time demand for ordnance. For a few years 
from mid-1757 the Carmarthen works was active in casting guns and shot for 
the Board of Ordnance, as well as in making guns to be supplied to merchant 
ships at Bristol and Liverpool. 

So far as the trade in Government guns was concerned, Morgan found that, 
for a number of reasons, high profits were more difficult to make than he had 
expected. Nonetheless, between 1758, when the Carmarthen guns began to 
arrive at Woolwich, and 1763, the Board of Ordnance accepted 739 guns sent 
in the name of Robert Morgan: these constituted a little over 8 per cent of all 
the guns (10,219) accepted by the Board during these years.4 To accommodate 


= of the outstanding figures in the industrial development of eighteenth 


1 The main sources of information on Robert Morgan are: Francis Green, ‘Carmarthen 
Tinworks and its Founder’, Trans. of Hist. Soc. of West Wales, V (1915), 244-70; Sir John Lloyd 
(ed.), A History of Carmarthenshire (Cardiff, 1935-9), vol. II, Chap. IV; and L. W. Evans, 
‘Robert Morgan of Kidwelly, Ironmaster’, Trans. of Carms. Antiqu. and Field Club, XXVIII 
(1938), 136-8. The present article is mainly based on a letter-book of Robert Morgan’s from 
September 1759 to February 1762 in the Carms. MSS in the National Library of Wales. Unless 
otherwise stated all references are to this source. 

2 Sir John Lloyd, of. cit. vol. II, 331. 

3 P.R.O, W.O. 47/47-62. Board of Ordnance. Surveyor-General’s Minutes, 1756-63. 

4 After 1761 the number of guns sent in Morgan’s name was greatly reduced and those then 
made were, in fact, probably sub-contracted by him for production elsewhere: after his com- 
parative lack of success in making Government guns in 1760 Morgan asserted that he would not 
make any more and only accepted further Government orders for guns in order to secure the 
more profitable shot contracts which went with them, 
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this production—together with the manufacture of shot, merchant guns and 
iron wheels for gun carriages—Morgan’s enterprises were reorganized. The 
furnace at Carmarthen was for a time wholly engaged on the production of 
Government guns cast from charcoal iron whilst an air (or reverberatory) 
furnace was also used to make shot and merchant guns by heating scrap iron 
and bars with mineral fuel. This meant that the pig iron needed for the forges 
and tin-mill had mainly to be bought from outside. 

It is not, however, intended to examine in any detail Robert Morgan’s 
excursion into the ordnance trade. This was clearly a temporary departure 
from his normal activity: it has been mentioned to indicate the background 
against which his tinplate trade operated during the period covered by the 
surviving letter-book and because the willingness to embark upon this new 
ordnance venture in itself suggests a man of considerable enterprise. 


II 


By 1759 the manufacture of tinplate was established as the permanent core of 
Robert Morgan’s activities. The tinplate was sold under a yearly or two-yearly 
contract to a firm of Bristol merchants, Messrs. Allen, Coram and Vaughan, 
who undertook to accept Morgan’s output at a stipulated price. The contract 
also allowed Morgan to draw upon the Bristol firm up to a given monthly 
figure, Morgan allowing a discount—of 6 per cent in 1761—upon the amounts 
so drawn. Once each year, about July, a balance was struck between the value 
of the tinplate delivered and the-amounts which Morgan had drawn upon 
Bristol and a general settlement made. It was at these annual settlements that, 
if necessary, a new contract was negotiated. 

This arrangement, so long as it worked smoothly, suited Robert Morgan 
very well. It meant that he was provided with an assured outlet for his pro- 
duction and that much of his output was turned fairly quickly into ready 
money reducing the amount of working capital required for the trade. ‘This 
was particularly valuable during the period in which Morgan was engaged 
upon the Government ordnance trade, where he received payment in Ordnance 
Debentures which carried no interest and were of uncertain maturity and 
consequently could be cashed only at a heavy discount. To avoid the cost of 
this high discount Morgan used part of the proceeds of his tinplate sales to meet 
the expenses of ordnance production. Indeed in May, 1760, when the rate of 
discount on ordnance debentures was particularly high (16 per cent), Messrs. 
Allen agreed to allow Morgan to draw upon them to a greater amount than 
their contract provided.! Thus the financial arrangement of the tinplate trade 
not only reduced the amount of capital required for that trade but was an 
important source of assistance for Carmarthen’s war-time activities. 

The arrangements, however, did not always run so smoothly. Their operation 
was dependent upon the Bristol merchants maintaining a sufficient degree of 
liquidity to meet the calls made upon them from Carmarthen. Towards the 
end of 1761, however, it became gradually apparent that Messrs. Allen and Co. 
were in financial difficulties. Morgan became first suspicious and then certain 
that they were using ordnance debentures (which he had sent them as security 


1 Robt. Morgan to Messrs. Allen, Coram and Vaughan, 8 May 1760. 
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for loans raised in Bristol) to raise money for their own business.' At the same 
time they were asking Robert Morgan to draw upon them as little as possible. ? 
Fortunately, Morgan was at this time able to avoid the more serious conse- 
quences of this. Unable to find a reliable gunfounder he had already consider- 
ably curtailed his participation in the production of guns for the Board of 
Ordnance and hence was relieved of the anxiety of finding money to finance 
this trade. Indeed, the réles were reversed: he was now receiving payment for 
ordnance made in earlier years and these receipts now helped to tide him over a 
period of financial stringency in the tinplate trade. 

Even so, difficulty at Bristol inevitably caused anxiety at Carmarthen. The 
main concern, of course, was lest Messrs. Allen were about to collapse. “Tho’ 
their Capital is not less than 20 or £25,000’, Morgan told his London agent, 
‘yet it may be overdone in Business’. And again: ‘I cannot think otherwise of 
Messrs. Coram than that thire Trade is too Large for thire Capital’.? He was 
worried, too, in case they were involved with Thomas Knox, another Bristol 
merchant, who failed in December, 1761.4 Early in 1762 he sent one of his 
sons, John, and the manager of his tin-mills to Bristol to investigate and was 
relieved to find that ‘its Assured on all Hands that we are safe’.> Safe, but not 
unscathed. To some extent, as he acknowledged, all that was required of 
Morgan was that he should now assist Messrs. Allen as they had earlier, in 1760, 
assisted him: ‘I owe em some Indulgence and will give it em’.® But the scale of 
this assistance was formidable and expensive. In December 1761 Morgan drew 
bills on Bristol for only £20 although he had shipped goods worth over £1,000. 
At the end of that month he wrote that ‘they are now about £5,000 deep and 
if they goe on they’ ll make a Capital of £10,000 in Carmarthen Tin Mills in 
the room of £5,000 which will reduce the profit greatly’.? A month later he 
assessed the ‘Tin at Bristol payable and not so, full £6,000’.8 And although 
an agreement was reached when Morgan’s son visited Bristol that Messrs. 
Allen would accept Morgan’s bills up to £150 a week, this—since Carmarthen 
was producing about £1,000 of tinplate a month—would only slow down the 
rate at which Morgan was extending credit. 

Apart from the cost of financing this extra capital, however, there was also 
anxiety as to whether Messrs. Allen would be able to command sufficient 
funds to settle accounts at the July balancing. ‘I am afraid’, confided Morgan 
to his London agent, ‘that when we meet at Bristol Fair [in] July all will not go 
clever’.2 Nor were all Morgan’s misgivings purely financial. The whole 
incident had done much to point the dangers inherent in the way his tinplate 
trade was organized. It was doubtless convenient to have his output contracted 
for in advance, but this also made him highly dependent upon the fortunes of 


1 Some of the debentures which Morgan had used as security for the Bristol loans came up for 
payment in 1761 and Morgan, anxious to cash these, had sent other unmatured debentures to 
replace them: but Messrs. Allen, instead of returning the matured debentures, used them to 
raise money for their own purposes. 

2 Robt. Morgan to Messrs. Allen, 10 and 24 December 1761. 

3 Robt. Morgan to John Stephens, 16 and 28 November 1761. 

4 Robt. Morgan to Wm. Perks, 27 December 1761; W. E. Minchinton (ed), The Trade of 
Bristol in the Eighteenth Century, Bristol Record Soc. Publns. vol. XX (Bristol, 1957), 186. 

° Robt. Morgan to John Stephens, 16 January 1762. 

8 Robt. Morgan to Wm. Perks, 23 January 1762. 

* Robt. Morgan to Messrs. Allen, 24 December 1761; to Stephens, 31 December 1761. 

8 Robt. Morgan to Stephens, 1 February 1762. 


K Ibid. 25 January 1762. The letter-book unfortunately finishes before these negotiations took 
place. 
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the Bristol buyers. Thus when the crisis arose he found that he had no real 
choice in supporting Messrs. Allen: ‘... it is no time to give up the Contract 
upon any account whatever (so long as they are Certain of being safe) without 
some person Contracting on much the same Terms’.! The extent of this 
dependence was still further emphasized when it became clear that Messrs. 
Allen, partly because of their financial difficulties and partly because of a fall in 
the demand for tinplate reflected in a drop in its price, were unable to accept 
all the Carmarthen output. This was particularly galling to Morgan who had 
only recently sunk capital in building a new mill to increase his capacity, but— 
despite the contract—there was little he could do but to ask Messrs. Allen to let 
him try and sell part of his output elsewhere. ‘I don’t think the proceedings are 
fair but to force em may perhaps be attended with great inconveniences’ .2 

To a limited extent Robert Morgan had, even before these difficulties 
arose, been seeking alternative markets for the products of his tin mills. But 
since his tinplate production was already largely contracted for, these efforts 
had been mainly directed towards disposing of by-products and imperfect 
plates. “As I understand you are concerned in Ship Building’, he wrote to his 
Liverpool agents, ‘and in our Tin works we make a good deal of Rod Iron, or 
rather Bolt Iron, from an Inch and a Quarter to Three-quarters of an Inch, 
pray what per Tun is such Rod Iron—ready for cutting into Bolts—worth?’ 3 
This bolt iron made from the shearings of the tough iron used for tinplate 
manufacture was ‘extraordinary good stuff’ for which John Stephens, the 
London agent, was also urged to find a market at the naval dockyards at 
Portsmouth, Deptford, Chatham and Sheerness.4 Besides the small parcels— 
usually a few tons at a time—of bolt iron sent to London and Liverpool, 
Morgan also occasionally sent some tinplate to London. The plates were 
normally imperfect and unsuitable for the Bristol contract. In June, 1761, for 
example, Morgan found that as the Bristol people were being ‘very nice in 
thire tinplate’ he had about 50 boxes of these ‘most of them very sound and 
stout but not very fine to the eye owing to thire being a little Rough. They will 
do extremely well for Navy use’. A trial consignment was successfully sold 
(although Morgan—anxious for the reputation of his works—instructed his 
agent not to say where they came from) and was followed by others as well as 
small quantities of untinned black plate.® 

It was not, however, till early 1762 when his Bristol merchants seemed 
unable to accept his full output that Morgan seriously explored the possibilities 
of alternative markets.? He then hoped to sell 50 to 100 tons of black plate a 
year in London and also enquired into the possibility of selling tinplate, black 
plate and bolt iron in Ireland.8 Unfortunately the letter-book closes before the 
outcome of these enquiries is ascertained but there is no doubt that Morgan 
was hoping to find permanent outlets in these directions to reduce his depen- 


Robt. Morgan to Perks, 14 January 1762. 
Robt. Morgan to P. Ford, 7 January 1762; to Perks, 14 January 1762. 
Robt. Morgan to Messrs. Gorrell and Pownall, 27 December 1759. 

4 Robt. Morgan to Stephens, 25 April 1761. 

5 Ibid. 13 June 1761. 

6 [bid, 2 July 1761; to Ford 17 October and 31 December 1761, 30 January 1762. 

? Morgan had in 1759, when he was building a new mill, suggested to his agents that Liver- 
pool might be a good market for tin. But either he did not pursue this or their reply was dis- 
couraging for the matter is not mentioned again. Robt. Morgan to Messrs. Gorrell and Pownall, 
26 November 1759. 

8 Robt. Morgan to Ford, 7 January 1762; to Wm. Beeby, 21 January 1762. 
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dence upon his Bristol merchants and strengthen his bargaining position with 
them before the current contract expired in July. 

This was especially important as Morgan had been building new tin-mills. 
Initially, as has already been stated, the tinplate was manufactured only at 
Kidwelly, but in November 1759 a new tin-mill was started at Carmarthen.' 
The motives underlying the decision to build this new mill were various. A 
brisk demand was encouraging expansion whilst Kidwelly was lable to 
stoppages which made it difficult to maintain output there. Thus in 1759, 
when he was being pressed by his Bristol merchants for further supphes, Morgan 
wrote: ‘I hope as the Mill will goe next Tuesday you’ll soon be well sorted with 
plates... The dry season and repairs has prevented our making 5 or 600 Boxes 
more this year than we should have done had all been right and plenty of 
water’.2 In addition to these considerations Morgan’s position at Kidwelly was 
uncertain so the possibility of a forced move had to be guarded against. “We 
shall do extremely well without Kidwelly if it must be so’, he asserted when 
giving news of the progress of the new mill.? 

The Carmarthen tin-mill was finally opened in 1761. It was brought into 
production stage by stage: at the end of December 1760 the new mill was 
ready to ‘turn rods’; on 22 January Morgan announced that ‘my new Mill 
began to roll plate last Monday’; but, because of the delay in the arrival of 
Stourbridge bricks for the tinning furnace, it was not until 5 March 1761 that 
the first plate was tinned.4 Doubtless the event was well-celebrated at Car- 
marthen but no record of this has survived: in sending the first batch of plates 
from the new mill to Bristol, however, Morgan wrote to his merchants: ‘I 
desire you’ll Treat yourselves with a bit of Supper and Punch Wine and drink 
the success of the Works...’ > Soon he was erecting a second rolling mill at 
Carmarthen and this time it is clear that his main motive was the growing 
certainty that the Kidwelly mill would pass out of his control. The reasons for 
this are only obliquely referred to in the letters. Although he was the major 
partner in the Kidwelly concern Robert Morgan did not own the lease under 
which the works were held. This was apparently vested in Lewis Rogers who— 
like George Tyler, the first gunfounder at the Carmarthen works—held a one- 
fifth share in the enterprise. Morgan and Rogers had quarrelled. Rogers 
apparently owed Morgan £500 (presumably Roger’s share of the capital of the 
works) and Morgan had found that the only way to obtain this was by stopping 
it out of the rent and the share of the profits due to Rogers. Rogers, moreover, 
objected because a person whom Morgan thought had been responsible for 
some defective workmanship was dismissed from Kidwelly. ‘We have turned 
that fellow off and great quarrells it has made betwixt Mr. Rogers and us and 


1 Robt. Morgan to Messrs. Gorrell and Pownall, 26 November 1759. Hitherto it has only 
been possible to date building of these works as lying somewhere between 1748 and 177 7 lsee 
F. Green, ‘Carmarthen Tinworks and its Founder’, Trans. of Hist. Soc. of West Wales, V, 253; 
Sir John Lloyd (ed), A History of Carmarthenshire, vol. II, 326, 331; W. Minchinton, The 
British Tinplate Industry (Oxford, 1957), p. 14]. Some uncertainty about the Kidwelly works still 
remains, although they were clearly active in 1759. It seems likely that Robert Morgan’s 
connexion with the Kidwelly tinworks dates from about 1757 when George Tyler, who came to 
Carmarthen as a gunfounder, had a one-fifth share in them. At Carmarthen, as will be seen 
below, the introduction of the tinplate industry can now be precisely dated. 

> R. Morgan to Messrs. Allen, Coram and Vaughan, 13 October 1759. 

3 R. Morgan to W. Perks, 31 July 1760. 

4 Robt. Morgan to Perks, 22 December 1760; to Messrs. Allen, 22 January 1761; to Stephens 
5 March 1761. : 

5 Robt. Morgan to Messrs. Allen, 19 March 1761. 
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because I would not supply him [Rogers] with Money as he called or suffer 
him to draw on you as he pleased. These Money matters make best Friends 
quarrell sometimes ... [Rogers] has given us Notice to quit Partnership the 
ist. of November. I was allways aware of it and have within 100 yards of this 
present work [i.e. new tinworks—at Carmarthen] fixed the spot to erect an 
additional Rolling Mill only—everything else now built will do’.! 

Accordingly Robert Morgan’s connexion with the Kidwelly tinplate mill 
was severed in November, 1761, although he continued to own and work 
Kidwelly forge which was held as a separate undertaking. Kidwelly now 
figured as a rival to the Carmarthen works, where the second rolling mill was 
completed early in 1762. At first Morgan viewed this new competitor with 
equanimity. His Carmarthen mills were newer; he thought that their workman- 
ship would be better; and Carmarthen would have an ample water supply 
whereas ‘water is short at Kidwelly spring and summer’. Moreover, it seemed 
initially that Rogers might have some difficulty in raising capital to work the 
Kidwelly mills, especially when the price of tinplate fell 3s. per box at the end 
of 1761. Early in 1762 Morgan was less confident. Kidwelly was being financed 
by one Thomas Price while at the same time Morgan’s Bristol merchants were 
in financial difficulties and felt that their contract with Carmarthen was 
working unfavourably for them. Morgan was afraid they would try to come to 
terms with Kidwelly: ‘if they could pick a hole in my Coat they’d Immediately 
wheel about to Rogers and I believe that’s the view tho Coram positively told 
my son they would not take a plate of him [Rogers]’.4 

This was of all the more concern to Morgan because the developments at 
Carmarthen had considerably increased his output and he was worried about 
its disposal. The Kidwelly mill had been intended to produce about 2,500 
boxes of tinplate a year although, particularly because of an inadequate water 
supply, it was difficult to attain this level. ‘I ... hope yet to compleat our 2,500 
Boxes the Second Year, tho’ we are now greatly behind hand’. When his 
first mill was erected at Carmarthen, however, Morgan expected to produce 
3-3,500 boxes a year ‘at this work alone’ and the second mill increased the 
Carmarthen capacity to 5,000 boxes a year.® In fact Morgan did not at that 
time intend to produce this output at Carmarthen—he had the mill and water 
capacity for 5,000 boxes but had contracted with his Bristol merchants for a 
lower actual production. ‘My Forges are so calculated, and every other 
matter, as to make the 4,000 Boxes yearly and very little more’.’ This level 
of output had been planned on the assurance that Messrs. Allen would accept 
it but, Morgan bitterly commented early in 1762, ‘I find after Building my 
new Mill one work would do for them so that 3,000 Boxes must be sent em 
instead of 4000’.8 But although these difficulties temporarily prevented full use 
of its capacity, the Carmarthen works was clearly large by the standards of the 


1 [bid. 4 May 1761. 

2 Ibid. 11 May 1761. 

3 The market price of tinplate had fallen but the price which Messrs. Allen paid Morgan was 
unchanged because, under their contract, it was tied to the price of bar iron which had not 
fallen. 

4 Robt. Morgan to Perks, 23 January and 8 February 1762. 

5 Robt. Morgan to Messrs. Allen, 7 August 1760. 

6 Ibid. 4 and 28 May 1761. 

? Robt. Morgan to Perks, 7 January 1762. 

8 Robt. Morgan to Stephens, 10 January 1762. 
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time. It had two mills when most works had only one and its output was 
higher than that of most of its rivals.? 

If this extra production was to be sold it was vital that it should be of high 
quality. In this respect the experience of Carmarthen and Kidwelly confirms 
the difficulties of maintaining an even quality in eighteenth century tinplate 
production.2 Morgan clearly suspected that some of the complaints from his 
Bristol merchants were ill-founded and it is true that they multiplied when 
Messrs. Allen were in financial straits and were attempting to circumvent the 
strict letter of the contract. He recognized, however, that there was ample 
room for improvement: indeed, one of the most important advantages which 
Morgan hoped to derive from moving to Carmarthen was that of higher 
quality resulting from more direct supervision. ‘If I mistake not’, he told 
Messrs. Allen, ‘the both Rolling Mills on the same spot with all the other 
apparatus of the Tin to be inspected in the same 5 minutes will give us credit 
and your partnership no small advantage’.® 

When he had started his works at Carmarthen Morgan had begun to mark 
his boxes with an ‘M’: 4 much depended upon the standing of this brand in the 
market. ‘Your telling me not to draw’, Morgan informed Messrs. Allen, “does 
not hurt me half so much as when I Receive Complaints of goods. I have 
Resources elsewhere but goods not in right order delivered cannot be Reme- 
died’.5 He clearly recognized that unless the quality of the production was 
maintained the reputation of the works would decline and Messrs. Allen 
would be unable to dispose of the plates. ‘Extremely sorry I am that Kidwelly 
works are in such disgrace’, Morgan wrote after he had received a series of 
complaints, ‘but what we shall hereafter send you shall in some measure 
retrieve the loss of Character. If all your customers are not irretrievably lost— 
which I hope is not the case with you as Getley and Co. would be glad of every 
opportunity to rival you in that branch of business—more than ordinary care 
must be taken’.6 

Yet it was easy for defects to occur. For example, Morgan claimed that he 
provided his forges with the best pig iron he could get but as ‘Forgemen are 
very idle Fellows, if not well followed, a Bar of Iron now and then will be no 
better than it should be and that through Carelessness only. This Bar will make 
many bad Sheets of Tin’.? After a series of complaints from Bristol at the end of 
1760 and early in 1761 Morgan took several steps to counter such tendencies. 
He ordered that any defective bars coming from the forges should not be used 
for tinplate but be turned into thick black-plate and that the forges were ‘not 
to mind the Yield of Piggs but to make good Iron.’ Moreover, he proposed 
building a new forge on the same spot as the furnaces and mills at Carmarthen 
to ‘rectify the others in making the Iron to the exact Gages, which the other 
Distant Forges are deficient in’. He also warned his foreman that he would at 
once be dismissed if there were any further complaints of wrong sorting and 
asked Messrs. Allen ‘to open constantly 4 or 5 Boxes of every parcell... and 
let’s immediately know thire Faults’. ‘Let the expenses be what they will’, he 
assured his Bristol merchants, ‘you shall keep pace with your Neighbours’.8 


W. E. Minchinton, The British Tinplate Industry, p. 21. 
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The letters also provide some information upon the capital required in the 
tinplate trade. And although this is intermittent and imprecise it is, in face of 
the paucity of data on this topic for the eighteenth century, worth quoting. The 
initial capital required for the Kidwelly works appears to have been about 
£2,500; at all events, George Tyler—who invested £500 in this enterprise— 
held a one-fifth share. By early 1760, however, the capital at Kidwelly had 
advanced to about £3,000, probably because of an increase in stocks of raw 
materials and finished plate.! The cost of building the tin works and rolling 
mill at Carmarthen was about £2,500 whilst the second mill there cost an 
additional £800.2 This did not, of course, represent the full extent of the 
capital required: in November 1761, for example, Morgan found that—besides 
the fixed capital—‘we now have by us £1500 in Block Tin £2000 for Rolled 
Iron for Tin besides £2,000 in Bar Iron at the Forges and Mill, and the money 
in Messrs. Allen, Coram and Co. and a running stock of other matters’.® 
Stocks of this magnitude, however, were abnormally heavy and had been 
built up because for some months previous to this Morgan had been unable to 
secure the necessary supplies of block tin from Cornwall. Morgan’s anticipation 
had been that the normal total capital requirement for the two Carmarthen 
mills would be £5,000. This figure, however, had been based upon an ex- 
pectation that his Bristol merchants would in fact provide a considerable part 
of the necessary working capital (Morgan allowing them discount at a rate of 
6 per cent for this service).4 The importance of the merchant’s réle in this 
respect was forcibly illustrated when, as we have seen, Messrs. Allen were for a 
time unable to render this service; Morgan then soon found that he needed a 
capital of £10~-12,000 instead of £5,000.5 

Apart from the contribution made to circulating capital by the merchant, 
most of the capital required seems to have been provided by Robert Morgan 
himself. In the Kidwelly tinworks both George Tyler and Lewis Rogers each 
held a one-fifth share. When the Carmarthen works were built, however, the 
only other contributor was John Stephen, Morgan’s London agent, who was 
to have a £500 share ‘half to be paid about the setting on the work, the other 
mostly in three years without Interest’.6 For the other enterprises—the furnaces 
and the four forges—there is, with one exception, nothing to suggest that 
Morgan was not the sole participant. The only exception was at Blackpool 
forge in Pembrokeshire where, although Morgan had taken the lease in his 
own name only, he assured Thomas Lewis, who managed the forge, that ‘you 
are a Partner in the concern and that to be a full moiety when your proportion 
is advanced even if you can do it in 2 or 3 years’.? Of the return on this capital 
there is, so far as the tinplate trade is concerned, little indication apart from 
the assertion that in the thirteen months from November, 1758 to December, 


1 Robt. Morgan to Thos. Tyler, 21 January 1760; to Messrs. Allen, 31 March 1760. 

2 Robt. Morgan to Stephens, 1 January 1761; to Perks, 7 January 1762. This cost compares 
with that of £7,195 for constructing the two mills and tinhouse of the Morfa works, Llanelly, in 
1854: the cost of construction per mill had about doubled in the century following the establish- 
ment of the industry at Carmarthen. Minchinton, of. cit. pp. 93-4. But compared with the 
much larger expansion in the amount of capital required to enter, say, the coal or iron industry 
between 1750 and 1850, it was probably relatively easier to enter upon the tinplate trade in the 
1850’s than in the 1750's. 

3 Robt. Morgan to Stephens, 16 November 1761. 

4 Ibid. 26 December 1761. 

5 Ibid. 31 December 1761. 

6 [bid. 17 November 1760. 

7 Robt. Morgan to Thos. Lewis, junior, 25 February 1760. 
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1759 the Kidwelly works made a profit of £651-13-14, ‘and nevertheless the 
stock is now £3,000 in the room of £2500’.1 

The evidence of these letters broadly confirms that the price of tinplate was 
closely related to that of bar iron. Initially the Bristol merchants had agreed 
to pay Morgan a fixed and definite price for his tinplate. Early in 1760, 
however, the price of bar iron rose forcing up the price of tinplate. Morgan 
now found himself squeezed: his production costs had increased but, tied by 
his contract, he was unable to raise his selling price. He thus appealed to 
Messrs. Allen, whose selling price had now risen but whose buying price had 
remained unchanged, for some division of the extra profit. Morgan pleaded 
that when the agreement was made he had fixed his price ‘as low as the nature 
of the thing would admit of Iron valued at £18 p. Tun. The present price of 
Iron being £20 p. Tun advances [the cost of production] full 3s. p. Box, the 
Calculation being 13 Boxes to the Tun or very near it. If you insist upon the 
Mill working for a year for no profit or next thing to nothing it must be done. . . 
but we’ll hope you’ll not desire it’.2 When the contract was renewed the 
relationship between the price of tinplate and that of bar iron was explicitly 
recognized: the price given by Messrs. Allen to Robert Morgan was to fluctuate 
with changes in Bristol bar iron prices. The connexion between the prices of 
these two products was not, however, altogether automatic. At the end of 1761, 
for example, the price of tinplate fell even though that of merchant bars was 
maintained.? 

That the prices of merchant bars did not then fall was partly due to the 
concerted action of the ironmasters, although the main reason doubtless lay 
in the declaration of war with Spain in December, 1761. These letters throw 
some further light upon the extent of industrial combination in the eighteenth 
century, confirming the strong suspicions that the Stourbridge quarterly 
meeting of Ironmasters had already been extant some time before the first 
positive evidence of its operation in 1777.4 When, in January 1761, Morgan 
wrote to William Perks, the agent for the sale of his merchant guns at Bristol, 
he mentioned that the Stourbridge quarterly meeting would be held next day 
and added: ‘the Fate of Barrs will then be determined, I yet think it will not 
fall for the next six months’.6 In July he wrote to ask Edward Knight, the 
dominant figure in the Midlands iron industry, for the result of the Stourbridge 
summer meeting and was surprised that prices, even for ordinary mill iron, 
were maintained. “Tumble it will’, he added, ‘and that very fast which will shut 
the door of many Little Forges’. These forebodings received further confir- 
mation after the next meeting even though prices were apparently still maint- 
ained. ‘I Observe your Remark’, he wrote to Knight, ‘on the gloomy Aspect of 
the last quarter day att Stourbridge. I fear a more dismal one will follow 
before May next. A draft [i.e. a drop in price] of 20s. p. Tun will Hurt some 
people much but that of 4os. will not hurt Mr. Knight, tho’ I would Advise the 
First only when it happens.’ The next intimation, in January 1762, is that 
Knight had cut his prices for mill iron by £2 a ton: it is not clear however, 
whether this was the combined decision of the ironmasters at the next meeting 
or an independent action on the part of Knight. There is no indication that 


1 Robt. Morgan to Thos. Tyler, 21 January 1760. 
® Robt. Morgan to Messrs. Allen, 31 March 1760. 
3 Ibid. 24 December 1761; to Perks, 8 February 1762. 


4 T.S,. Ashton, Jron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution (1924), pp. 162ff. W.H.B. Court, The 
Rise of the Midland Industries (1938), p. 176. 
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Robert Morgan ever attended or was represented at any of the Stourbridge 
meetings despite his comment that although ‘I make very little Ordinary Iron 
—my Consumption being chiefly Tin—yet I think if I attended a meeting 
now and then it would not be Labour Lost’.! In addition to the quarterly 
meetings at Stourbridge, however, there was also a meeting of ironmasters 
twice a year at the Bristol fairs. At these Morgan usually attended the July 
meeting himself when he went to Bristol for the annual settlement with Messrs. 
Allen and, in January, appointed William Perks as his representative.2 The 
closer interest that Morgan displayed in the Bristol meetings was natural— 
Bristol was nearer, it was the main market for his tinplate and the price of his 
tinplate varied with the price of merchant bars at Bristol. At Bristol, moreover, 
his influence carried some weight: he told his Bristol representative that he had 
more works than any other ironmaster who attended the Bristol meetings 
‘except Mr. Pit, so that you are Entitled to the First or second Vote’.3 And 
whilst, in general, Bristol prices were naturally influenced by movements at 
Stourbridge, the connexion was by no means inevitable. At the beginning of 
1762, for example, when Knight had reduced his price for mill iron at Stour- 
bridge by £2 a ton Morgan saw no reason why this should affect the Bristol 
market for bar iron. His greater fear was that the Bristol ironmongers, such as 
Gatley and Co. and Messrs. Allen, would have sufficient control over the 
ironmasters to push prices down. In fact, however, the price of merchant bars 
at Bristol was at that time maintained—doubtless being bolstered up by the 
outbreak of war with Spain. 

Such combination amongst masters as existed in the trade seems, however, 
to have been restricted to the manufacture of pig and bar iron. There is no 
suggestion in Robert Morgan’s letter-book for these years of any association or 
combination amongst the tinplate manufacturers as such. The meeting of 
tinplate makers which took place in London in 1780 must, then, have been a 
new or recent development.# 


III 


The most outstanding feature of the Carmarthen undertaking was the extent 
to which it was integrated. Robert Morgan bought tin from Cornwall; iron ore 
from Lancashire and Cumberland; and sold the finished product to Bristol 
merchants. But apart from these initial and final stages all the processes were 
under his own control at his furnaces, forges, mills and tinning plant. ‘This was a 
distinct departure from the normal tinplate firm which, even if it occasionally 
owned forges to make the bar iron, rarely produced its own pig iron. The 
resource and enterprise which sustained these undertakings is, moreover, amply 
confirmed by Morgan’s readiness to adapt his activities to take advantage of the 
wartime demand for ordnance. Part of his achievement inevitably soon 
vanished as the general introduction of the use of mineral fuel for the pro- 
duction of iron made Carmarthen an unsuitable location for this activity. 
Robert Morgan’s main concern, however, was with the manufacture of tin- 
plate, and in this he was one of the first and perhaps the most important of 
those who laid the tradition which, for two centuries, was to make West Wales 
pre-eminent in this field. 
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By A. K. CAIRNCROSS 


I 


already set off a lively controversy, by no means confined to economic 

historians.2 It is intended as ‘an alternative to Karl Marx’s theory of 
modern history’ (p. 2), dramatizing ‘not merely the uniformities in the sequence 
of modernization but also—and equally—the uniqueness of each nation’s 
experience’ (p. 1). This talk of Marx and manifestos is not altogether re- 
assuring and leaves the reader in doubt whether the author’s aim is to influence 
future policy or to reorientate historical research. In evoking Marx does 
Rostow seek to instil the same sense of destiny in the march of events? To 
what action is his ‘manifesto’ intended as a spur? Whatever his intention, there 
will be many who read into his exposition of the take-off a conviction of 
predestined affluence for all that is as firm (and perhaps as groundless) as the 
Marnist’s faith in a similar affluence achieved by different means. 

In opposing his views to those of Marx, Rostow seems to invite us to return to 
a deserted battleground. It is surely high time that historians abandoned 
oversimplified modes of social causation in terms of isolated variables like class 
struggle, technological development, climate, and so on. These occupy a 
position in relation to modern social science not unlike that of myths in 
relation to primitive scholarship. Myths are at least a step forward from 
animism. ‘hey are more coherent and vivid; they appeal to the imagination; 
and they accustom the mind to looking for a recurring causal factor in the 
variety of human experience. But they do not consistently fit the facts. In 
history as in science, if we are to fit the facts we cannot content ourselves with 
striking and colourful first approximations. We have to take as our motto: 
‘Divide and conquer’ and frame more modest hypotheses about limited aspects 
of human behaviour, even if this means that we are obliged to multiply the 
variables and qualify the conclusions. 

I do not mean to imply that Rostow follows Marx into a world of thought in 
which class struggle is made to explain history as phlogiston used to explain 
combustion and ether explained electric waves. It happens that he has re- 
latively little to say about class struggle: in which I think him less mistaken 
than some of his critics, since he is neither unmindful of what brings classes 
into existence nor of the diversity of ideologies within each class. But he is 
perhaps too anxious like Marx to dramatize history: not merely to make it 


: : : 
Te appearance of Professor Rostow’s ‘non-Communist Manifesto’ has 


' W.W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth. (Cambridge University Press. 1960. Pp. 
x1 + 179. 21s. (boards) 125.6d. (paper).) 

2 The International Economic Association organized a conference at constance in September 
1960 on “The Economics of Take-Off into Sustained Growth’. I have profited from the views 
expressed at the conference in preparing this review. 
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dramatic and give it meaning but to reduce it to a set pattern, to compress the 
texture of events into too narrow a framework of logic. 

This causes him, again like Marx, to adopt a stage approach to history. 
There is nothing wrong with this provided his stages are no more than a 
convenient classificatory device, pedagogic in intention, designed to show how 
the major variables in social and economic development operate in different 
situations. But it is a mistake to imply that these situations stand in a fixed 
relationship to one another or that this relationship can be explained in terms 
of one or two all-embracing variables, whether exclusively economic or not. 
An approach to history in these terms may make good drama or supply the 
element of myth required for a popular manifesto; but it does not make good 
theory, or, for that matter, good history. 

In another context, Rostow cites the example of trade cycle theory in which 
successive cyclical fluctuations can be submitted to analysis in terms of the 
interaction of a limited number of variables. But this is not a correct analogy. 
The trade cycle is itself a limited field of study; the hypotheses which economic 
theory supplies can be tested by a comparison between the predicted behaviour 
of the variables and their actual behaviour in the full recognition that a large 
number of other variables, all irrelevant to the cyclical character of economic 
fluctuations, give rise to important divergences in individual cycles. In ex- 
plaining the movement of entire economies, no such segregation is possible: the 
variables are not exclusively economic and although some are more important 
than others in any particular situation, it is impossible to predict in advance 
which variables will assume major importance as the situation develops. 
Moreover, although Rostow draws attention to some of the characteristics of 
the successive stages of economic growth, he does not put forward any model of 
the interaction of the variables at each stage such as a trade cycle theorist is 
driven to devise. There are no definitions of the successive stages that admit of 
their identification by reference to verifiable criteria. We are not offered an 
inner logic of the stage-by-stage development comparable with trade cycle 
theory but rather a series of inductive generalizations that have more in 
common with the insight by which the existence of the trade cycle came to be 
recognized. 

One of the great weaknesses of a stage approach to history is that it provokes 
but cannot answer the question: what comes next? The engine of growth in the 
Marxist system is assumed to break down completely when capitalism fulfils its 
destiny; Marx has nothing to say about the laws of motion of a post-capitalist 
society. In Rostow’s exposition, the last, but presumably not the final, stage is 
an era of high mass consumption. Although he broods on what lies beyond 
affluence, he cannot tell us what stages have yet to come and turns quickly 
away from the unknown problems of the future to dwell on the dilemmas of the 
present. 

His treatment of these dilemmas, and the very fact that they remain dilem- 
mas, demonstrate how uneasily the réles of historian and prophet are com- 
bined. For the dilemmas arise only to a limited extent from the fact that 
different countries are at different stages of economic development; and they 
are not necessarily altered by the acceptance or rejection of the notion of five 
successive stages of growth unless one interprets this notion far more me- 
chanically than Rostow does. 

Thus when he comes to present-day problems the interest of what he says is 
largely independent of the view of history by which it is preceded; the reader 
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may admire his insight without feeling that it derives from the stages-of-growth 


analysis. 


II 


The stages of economic growth from which the book takes its title are five in 
number. There is first ‘the traditional society’ in which an almost unchanging 
technology places a ceiling on the level of attainable output per head. In such 
societies are grouped ‘the whole pre-Newtonian world’ (p. 5) and those “post- 
Newtonian’ societies in which modern science and technology are not made use 
of regularly and systematically. 

The second stage is one of transition, in which the preconditions for sub- 
sequent growth are created. In some countries, settled from Europe and ‘born 
free’, this was largely a matter of railway-building and of making it profitable 
to shift from agriculture and trade into manufacturing. In traditional societies, 
the most important change required is ‘a rise in the rate of investment to a level 
which regularly, substantially, and perceptibly outstrips population growth’ 
(p. 21). But this is only part of the story. Agriculture has to supply more food 
for the growing towns; and out of the larger incomes that are yielded by 
increased agricultural productivity must come an expanding market for 
manufactures and a larger flow of savings. Social overhead capital has to be 
accumulated, almost always with substantial help from governments. A new 
élite must emerge, dedicated to modernization and usually resting on nation- 
alist support. 

Then follows the take-off: ‘a decisive break-through’ in the course of which 
‘compound interest gets built into the society’s structure’ (p. 36). By this phrase 
Rostow means that growth comes to proceed by geometric progression ‘much 
as a Savings account if interest is left to compound with principal’ (p. 2 n.). On 
the basis of suggested dates for nine countries (including Russia) that had 
taken-off by 1914, the period of take-off is said to last for about twenty years. 

The fourth stage—the drive to maturity—occupies a longer period, con- 
tinuing until ‘more or less sixty years after the . . . beginning of take-off’ (p. 60). 
This stage is defined as ‘the period when a society has effectively applied the 
range of (then) modern technology to the bulk of its resources’ (p. 59). 

After technological maturity, a balance has to be struck between three 
possible objectives: ‘the national pursuit of external power and influence’; the 
welfare state and a less energetic attempt to maximize output; an expansion of 
consumption levels, notably through mass consumption of durable goods. 
Pursuit of the third of these objectives distinguishes the next stage of growth— 
the era of high mass-consumption. This stage does not necessarily follow 
immediately on the achievement of maturity: the British case is cited to show 
that ‘a certain level of income per head’ (p. 68) is also required. On the other 
hand, the stage of high mass-consumption may be reached in advance of 
technological maturity if income levels are high enough, as in Canada and 
some other countries. 

The second half of the book, which has more plainly the character of a 
manifesto, purports to apply the stages-of-growth analysis to the goth century 
development of the American and Russian economies, and to the problems of 
war and peace in the modern world. I say ‘purports’ because it is very doubtful 
how far the second half of the book is a logical sequel to the first. This would be 
more apparent if Rostow limited his analysis to the emergence of industrial 
society and did not treat its subsequent evolution into a spurious fifth stage as 
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if it were of equal significance with the transition from pre-industrial or 
‘traditional’ to modern forms of social organization. It is only his conviction 
that this further evolution towards an age of high mass consumption will be 
shared by communist societies that gives continuity to his argument: this 


and his perception that international economic inequality can be an incitement 
to foreign aggression. 


III 


There should be no need to pay tribute to the vigour of Rostow’s thinking nor 
to the skill with which he marshals data from many different countries in 
support of his generalizations. It is obvious, too, that this is not his last word and 
that he is setting out his ideas boldly and without all the additional evidence 
that he might supply in a larger book. The question is, however: does he help 
us to understand ‘the sweep of modern history’? 

Let me run over some of the more obvious difficulties. First of all, have we an 
adequate basis for generalization? The relevant data relate mainly to a dozen 
countries or so over the past century or two. Even for this dozen countries, the 
key statistics, until comparatively recently, are highly imperfect: for example, 
the course of real wages and the movement of savings-ratios are open to serious 
dispute for all countries before 1913 and so far as I know there is no reliable 
cost of living index number for any country covering the whole of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Next, what precisely is a stage? When we are dealing with biological 
phenomena, we can mark off stages that are either absolute like birth and 
death, or follow a recognizable sequence like childhood, adolescence, maturity, 
etc. Individual experience in any one stage departs from a standard pattern; 
but the important point is that there 7s a pattern, and that this pattern can be 
defined in terms of invariable characteristics each capable of identification by 
prescribed tests. Now Rostow’s stages are not of this kind. We may recognize 
the difference that exists between what he calls traditional societies and modern 
industrial societies and we may lay down an analytic basis for the identification 
of one or other type of society. But what are we to make of the intermediate 
stages on which Rostow insists or of the stage of high mass consumption into 
which industrial societies are said to be moving? Can a country fall back into 
the stage of preconditions after an abortive take-off, or take-off more than 
once, or keep fluttering as if it were about to take-off without ever doing so? 
Is the sequence invariable, so that one can tell in advance what lies ahead? 
And how can one tell whether the transition from one stage to another is 
complete? When Rostow gives dates for the beginning and end of take-off, by 
what criteria, open to corroboration by other historians, does he select these 
dates? Or if the take-off is so plainly decisive and discontinuous, how can one 
ever need to revise the dates first put forward (as Rostow may yet find it 
necessary to do)? 

Perhaps the most doubtful stage is the last. It is suggestive that Rostow 
nearly always refers to it as an ‘age’ or an ‘era’, rarely explicitly as a stage. If 
he were to use the phrase ‘the age of the automobile’ how much of his meaning 
would be lost? Such a phrase would both convey the tone of a period in which 
the diffusion of the private automobile has dominated social intercourse and 
emphasize one of the principal economic factors transforming economic and 
social life in industrial countries. But it would not imply the kind of revolution 
in human existence that industrialism has brought. Rostow himself has in 
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mind other consumers’ durables as well as automobiles and he refers several 
times to housing. But it is difficult to see any special significance in the fact that 
at higher levels of income people show an elastic demand for durable goods. A 
much more significant fact is the tendency in modern times for rising incomes 
to go with greater equality—a fact that Rostow does not analyse and that in 
itself helps to account for the mass consumption of durable goods. 

And what is the significance of the threefold choice between national power, 
social welfare, and high mass consumption in the final stage, when the same 
choice has had to be made all along the path of growth? If the choice is a free 
one it need not fall on high mass consumption. Is this then a stage that may 
never be reached? 

The previous stage—the drive to (technological) maturity—gives rise to 
further queries, particularly if an attempt is made to set precise limits to it: 
what meaning can one attach, for example, to his contention that Canada 
reached technological maturity in 1950? It may well be that the manufacturing 
sector of the Canadian economy was relatively small fifty years ago; but how 
could it possibly be maintained that the backlog of unabsorbed technology was 
markedly greater than it is today? Again, the technology appropriate to low 
levels of income and to the relative factor prices and market conditions that go 
with low levels of income is by no means the same as the technology that 
becomes appropriate once incomes have risen. The Indian cotton industry, for 
example, may be effectively applying ‘the range of modern technology’ 
appropriate to local circumstances without making use of the techniques 
currently in favour in the United States. There is some danger of circularity, 
therefore, in a definition of maturity in terms of the application of ‘modern’ 
technology to the bulk of a country’s resources since in one sense this appli- 
cation may be as much a consequence as a cause of development. The real 
issue is the closeness of the links between the transnational process of tech- 
nological innovation and the national process of absorbing advances in tech- 
nique. One ought surely to think of the permeation of a backward society 
with modern ideas, a process that is necessarily uneven and difficult to measure, 
often highly localized, and expressing itself only gradually in the application of 
these ideas. 

The stage that has struck the public mind most forcibly is undoubtedly that 
of the take-off: largely, no doubt, because the aeronautical metaphor— 
prolonged in the phrase ‘into self-sustained growth’—suggests at once an 
effortlessness and a finality congenial to modern thought. The reactions of 
historians and economists have been less favourable. They have grown accus- 
tomed to emphasizing the continuity of historical change, to tracing back toa 
previous age the forces producing a social explosion, and to explaining away 
the apparent leaps in economic development. They are inclined, therefore, to 
regard Rostow as a latter-day Toynbee, stressing a discontinuity that is no 
more than symptomatic of the underlying forces at work and making the 
symptoms more decisive (if, indeed, symptoms can be said to be decisive) than 
they really were. Is there a genuine discontinuity rather than a simple ac- 
celeration of growth? If so, in what form does the discontinuity show itself? In 
what sense does the discontinuity herald a decisive break with the past? And is 
it conceivable that this discontinuity is of such a character that it can be 
identified with a precise span of time, normally twenty years? 

It may well be that Rostow could make a case for a kink in the rising curve of 
industrial output early in the process of industrialization. But the evidence 
which he provides in this book is not very convincing and rests largely on the 
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experience of the British cotton industry. This was not a large industry: it has 
been estimated by Deane and Cole that in the 1760’s it accounted for less than 
one half of 1 per cent of the English national income and in the early 1800’s for 
between 4 and 5 per cent. This does not rob its growth of significance; but it 
does suggest that at a time when the national income was growing by between 
I and 2 per cent fer annum, cotton can have played only a limited réle.1 

Even if there was a kink, it seems a little perverse to attribute it to new 
factors operating within the period 1780-1800 to the exclusion of other factors 
that had been operating over a much longer period with cumulative force—for 
example, the improvements in agriculture. If it is necessary to point to new 
factors that began to operate from 1770 onwards it seems much more sensible to 
put James Watt’s work on the steam engine in the forefront since it was the 
steam engine that raised the technological ceiling over a wide area of the 
economy and gave to the ensuing hundred years their truly decisive character. 
The ‘march of compound interest’ was far more the march of mechanical 
power and the engines that supplied it than of any individual industry or 
‘leading sector’. But Watt did not invent the steam engine nor were his 
innovations the last in its evolution. Watt’s contribution had the discontinuity 
of a mutation; and the statistics of output in the ensuing period may reflect this 
and other acts of invention in a discontinuous leap. One may, if one chooses, 
speak of the ‘take-off’ of the steam engine and group all earlier improvements 
to it as pre-conditions. But is this not a little artificial? Even if one limits the 
argument to Britain, one has to take a long view in order to explain the burst of 
innovations that set off what may still be thought of as the industrial revolution. 
No one doubts—least of all Rostow—that innovation is a social process and that 
its acceleration in the eighteenth century was associated with what he calls for 
short ‘Newtonian science’ (it has, in fact, very little to do with Newton and is 
not simply a matter of science): a new way of looking at the world and a new 
ambition to change it. The self-sustaining character of development derives from 
this outlook and ambition, which issue in a continuous effort of technological 
improvement. But if so, why deflect attention to the stage at which this effort 
bears sudden fruit rather than concentrate on the effort itself: on the change in 
ideas and the ways in which these ideas took hold of economic activity? 

The same point can be expressed differently by asking how one is expected to 
distinguish between the pre-conditions and the conditions of economic growth. 
Rostow traces the beginning of take-off in most countries to a ‘particular sharp 
stimulus’ (p. 36). One may question some of the examples he gives—the 
German revolution of 1848, for example. One may also observe that the rest of 
his examples either involve a sudden change in market opportunities due to 
events abroad or attribute a special importance to deliberate government 
policies. But the market opportunities that result from agricultural im- 
provement have earlier been relegated to the stage of pre-conditions; and 
government policies directed to the creation of social overhead capital are also 
assigned to the same stage. What distinguishes the stimuli that introduce a 


1 I do not want to suggest that it was only in the cotton industry that there was a marked 
acceleration between 1780 and 1800. The volume of exports, for example, grew by over 6 per 
cent per annum in those two decades, a rate far above any recorded in earlier decades or in 
those immediately following. But as the annual figures show (see the graph in Schlote’s British 
Overseas Trade, p. 44), exports fell very heavily during the American War of Independence and 
were no higher in 1780 than thirty years previously while in 1800 they were nearing a peak, 
so that the climb from 1780 to 1800 is quite unrepresentative of the general trend. It is just as 
true to say that exports doubled between 1730 and 1770 and doubled again between 1770 and 
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take-off and the stimuli that do no more than usher in the stage of pre-con- 
ditions? 

Pre-conditions are, after all, a logical rather than a chronological concept. 
Must all of them ante-date the take-off? There is no reason to suppose that 
agriculture has ever completely fulfilled its required réle in advance of the spurt 
in growth that Rostow calls take-off or that social overhead capital has to 
reach some definite stage before take-off. On the contrary, the experience of 
most countries has been that whether agricultural expansion started earlier or 
not, it continued into the period of industrialization and constituted a large 
proportion of total growth. Similarly, social overhead capital is needed more 
than ever as industrialization proceeds. How could one ever suppose otherwise 
if railways have been one of the most frequent ‘leading sectors’ in the take-off? 

But if the various stages overlap, what then is the meaning of a ‘stage’? The 
less tidy the chronology the more one is driven back to the logic: to the isolation 
of the decisive factors that initiate growth and give it its ‘on-going character’. 
When we enquire what these factors are we are offered three. 

The first is ‘a rise in the rate of productive investment from, say, 5 per cent or 
less to over 10 per cent of national income’ (p. 39). This is a view that has been 
expressed by other economists, notably Arthur Lewis, although no one else, of 
course, has associated it with the period of take-off. Rostow introduces the idea 
into his analysis of the stage of pre-conditions as well as of take-off so that one is 
left a little in doubt whether savings habits are assumed to alter before or 
during take-off. I suspect that, like many economists who have embraced the 
idea from first principles rather than after empirical investigation, he has found 
his initial enthusiasm for it evaporating on further reflection and that he now 
lays more stress on the other conditions that he gives. However that may be, it 
is abundantly clear, in spite of the limitations of the statistical data, that the 
periods during which he supposes economies to have taken-off did not witness a 
decisive break in savings or investment ratios, that in some countries at least 
the evidence tells against any antecedent rise, and that the normal experience 
has been a gradual increase in the ratio of savings and domestic investment to 
income as development proceeded. There is nothing in the historical record to 
justify the quite exceptional emphasis laid on a sharp increase in this ratio, 
however measured, at the outset of rapid growth. 

The second condition is the emergence of leading sectors in manufacturing. 
On the importance of the idea of leading sectors Rostow insists again and again. 
It is the ‘analytic bone-structure’ (p. 13) of his stages of growth. ‘It is the fact 
that sectors tend to have a rapid growth-phase, early in their life’, he argues, 
‘that makes it useful to regard economic history as a sequence of stages’ 
(p. 14). Or again, ‘growth proceeds by repeating endlessly, in different patterns, 
with different leading sectors, the experience of the take-off (p. 53). 

Rostow’s conception of leading sectors is not unlike what the Scandinavian 
economists have called ‘development blocks’. The growth of any one industry is 
linked in various ways with the growth of other industries on which its activities 
impinge: so that if its costs fall sharply or the demand for its products acceler- 
ates, the effects ramify over a wide sector. Of these ramifications Rostow 
provides many interesting examples. They are undoubtedly relevant to a 
dynamic theory of production; but what is their precise relevance to the take- 
off? Does it really matter whether one industry leaps ahead and drags others 
along behind it or whether a large group of industries advance on a broad 
front under impulses peculiar to each? 

To this, if I understand him, Rostow’s reply is that the historical experience 
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has been otherwise: that at any one time there has been a particular industry 
that has provided the real momentum of economic development. It has varied 
widely in the early stages of growth in different countries; and in any one 
country there has been a succession of leading sectors after take-off, the power 
to generate fresh leading sectors being the acid test of self-sustained growth. It 
would seem, too, that Rostow would admit to the category of leading sectors 
only an extremely limited group—not more, perhaps, than one in each 
generation. In Britain this would mean accepting the cotton textile industry at 
one end of industrialization, the motor car industry at the other, and not more 
than three or four between—railways, steel, and electricity, for example. 

If this is a correct interpretation, it seems to me highly misleading. The 
growth of productivity in an economy neither has been nor is governed by the 
development of leading sectors in this sense. The cotton textile industry was not 
big enough to dominate the growth of output in Britain in the eighteenth 
century nor is the motor car industry today, even when one takes account of all 
the changes that flow from the use of motor cars. Of course there are major 
breakthroughs in each generation and one can single these out and call the 
group of industries affected a leading sector. But the cumulative effect of 
unspectacular and unrelated improvements in technique across the whole 
industrial field may well be of much greater importance.! 

Even if industrial change does take the form of a series of leading sectors, 
how does this help us to understand the take-off? We are given no basis on 
which to recognize a leading sector ex ante. What connexion is there between 
the conception and later stages? Merely that there must have been two or 
more leading sectors before maturity is reached and that a particular leading 
sector—the motor car industry—characterized the age of high mass con- 
sumption? Or is the significance of leading sectors no more than that this is the 
modus operandi of sustained growth irrespective of the stages through which such 
growth subsequently moves? And why must the leading sectors be in manufac- 
turing? If railway-building can qualify, why not retail distribution or agri- 
culture? One may sympathize with Rostow’s insistence on the need to dig 
below the aggregate in order to uncover the real forces at work in the economy ; 
one may accept his emphasis on industrial linkages and on the far-reaching 
consequences of a few major developments; but one may still question whether 
this provides the analytic bone-structure that he claims. 

Rostow’s third condition for take-off is ‘the existence or quick emergence of a 
political social and institutional framework which ... gives to growth an on- 
going character’ (p. 39). This is the most baffling condition of the three. How 
it differs from a pre-condition is hard to understand, and understanding is not 
assisted when two paragraphs later it seems to have been transformed into a 
pre-condition. The framework indispensable to take-off is defined in terms of 
its success not of any antecedent properties except perhaps the ‘capacity to 
mobilize capital from domestic sources’ (which takes us back to the first 
condition). But a definition in these terms tells us nothing about the factors at 
work since we can only deduce their existence from the fact of take-off, never 
the likelihood of take-off from the ascertained fact of their existence. 

In the light of all this, does Rostow’s approach help us to understand what 


1 Rostow’s aim may be to remind us that all growth is necessarily spasmodic: this is true in 
biology as well as in economics and accounts for the discontinuities — the bursts, the retardations, 
and the pauses — that are an inevitable feature of the process. Or if we prefer an analogy from 
physics, only a quantum theory of development can do justice to the facts. To this extent I 
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went on in any individual case of industrialization or make it easier to see what 
a country seeking to industrialize itself should do? It would be absurd to 
answer these questions with a blank negative; a great deal of what Rostow 
says is undoubtedly helpful. But it is so, in my view, in spite of, rather than 
because of, the stage approach which he adopts. 

If I take, for example, the British case I find it confusing to have the years 
1782-1802 given an almost miraculous significance. I want to know what 
allowed the British economy to ‘get up steam’ and if it is alleged to have 
happened in two critical decades I want to know why. I know of no evidence 
that growth was more self-sustaining in 1802 than it had been in 1782. The 
issues that seem to me important do not relate to this span of time at all, and 
they do not all relate to the same span of time. What, for example, was the 
role of foreign trade and expanding markets as compared with technological 
innovation? Were the two connected and if so, how? What part did population 
increase play and how was this interconnected with technological change, 
whether industrial or medical? Did the standard of living rise throughout or 
was there a set-back in real wages associated with more rapid capital accumu- 
lation? Who were the innovators and from what social classes were they 
drawn? And so on. 

In unravelling these problems economists and historians have much to 
offer one another and Professor Rostow has made his own contribution to both of 
them. But in the present volume he seems to me to have made the Muse of 
History lie on the bed of Procrustes. 


University of Glasgow 
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R. B. Pucu. The Crown Estate, An Historical Essay. (London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 1960. Pp. 38. 25. 6d.) 


The Crown Estate has been published to commemorate the bicentenary of 
George III’s first surrender of the Land Revenues and the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the appointment of the first Commissioners. It contains 
a list of the properties forming the Crown Estate today with brief accounts of 
the acquisition of each. The list is introduced by an historical essay which 
traces the developments from the terra regis to the Civil List. This concise and 
comprehensive modern history of crown lands could have been a useful guide 
to the valuable research recently done on many aspects of the subject, but un- 
fortunately there is no bibliographical note to point the reader to these more 
detailed studies. 

The pamphlet clearly outlines the main accessions of land to the Crown by 
escheat, forfeiture, the dissolution of the monasteries and by purchase. It 
surveys the administration of crown lands from the medieval farming of 
boroughs and the institution of escheators by Henry III to the appointment 
of the Commissioners of Woods, Forests and Land Revenues, 1810, and eventu- 
ally the Crown Estate Act, 1956. The serious failure was to secure that im- 
provement of land revenues which would have allowed the Tudor and Stuart 
sovereigns to ‘live of their own’, but the writer does not always illuminate the 
administrative reasons — or negligence — which accounted for the failure. The 
alienation of crown lands is shown to have been dictated variously by political 
prudence, by prodigal generosity or by financial exigency. 

Obviously any brief survey is liable to contain questionable generalizations. 
It is stated, for example, that the crown lands and forests offered for sale 
during the Interregnum ‘sold easily’; yet the Treasury Commissioners in fact 
reported it ‘difficult to dispose of the forests by lease or sale’. This essay remains, 
however, a most helpful survey of a subject which, not only offers considerable 
scope for research by the economic historian, but also impinges on essential 
aspects of political and constitutional history, for, as Mr Pugh concludes, “The 
contraction of the Crown Estate, which is the theme of this story, has fostered 
the development of Parliamentary government’. 


Wellingborough Grammar School PioAs J. VPerirg 


Eric Joun. Land Tenure in Early England. (Leicester University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xii + 184. 30s.) 


This is a difficult but important book. The reader who wants to get full value 
from it will require at his elbow a copy of Birch’s Cartularium Saxonicum, Kem- 
ble’s Codex Diplomaticus, Robertson’s Anglo-Saxon Charters, Whitelock’s Anglo- 
Saxon Wills and Harmer’s Anglo-Saxon Writs, but if he perseveres he will find 
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himself immensely stimulated. Mr John ranges over the technicalities of Anglo- 
Saxon language, palaeography, diplomatic, and law in order to provide a new 
interpretation of Anglo-Saxon society, and he takes ‘pot-shots’ at most of the 
accepted authorities on the way. He bubbles over with new ideas and, though 
some of them are better than others, they all have to be taken seriously, for 
Mr John has studied the Anglo-Saxon landbooks for himself. 

His book is not a complete survey of Anglo-Saxon land-tenure — it leaves 
a big gap for the period from 800 to 964 — but a collection of eight essays which 
fall into two groups. Of these the first (chapters i-iv) deals with ‘landbooks’ 
and ‘bookright’ down to the time of Offa, and is the most exciting and novel 
part of the book. Inspired by the work of Professor Levy on Vulgar Roman Law, 
Mr John investigates the early ‘landbooks’ in detail. He finds no reason why 
they should not mean what they say (which is one of his few disagreements 
with Maitland) and consequently postulates a ‘reception’ in England of the 
Roman Vulgar Law. There are some difficulties in the details of this argument, 
for at times Mr John seems to think of the Vulgar Law as if it were a rigid code, 
but they need not invalidate his conclusion which is this: — that it was by 
bookright, and by bookright alone, that a man could obtain the ‘intangible 
rights of free disposition and perpetual inheritance’. All land that was not held 
by ‘book’ was, in Mr John’s view, held ‘precariously’. This view strikes at the 
roots of the accepted theory of the free origins of the English nation and is 
consequently bound to attract a great deal of discussion. Personally I find it 
attractive even though I would not use so technical a term as ‘precariously’. 
If we substitute a vaguer term such as ‘conditionally’ Mr John’s general po- 
sition would seem to make good sense of the landbooks, and fit in well with 
recent work (such as that of Mr Herlihy in this Review) on the growth of a 
seigneurial economy in Europe. Be that as it may, Mr John rounds off the 
first part of his book with a chapter (which has previously appeared as an 
article in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research) in which he argues 
convincingly that the common burdens (trimoda necessitas) were first imposed 
on church-lands by the Mercian Kings in the eighth century; he makes a good 
comparison with the policy of the Carolingians towards their church-lands, 
and once again draws England into the mainstream of European history. 

The second part of the book (chapters v—viii) is less wide in scope since it is 
virtually confined to a study of documents emanating from Worcester Cathe- 
dral. These documents, however, provide the best evidence that we have of 
conditions in the tenth and eleventh century, and consequently Mr John’s 
specialization is to a large extent inevitable. He re-edits the charter known as 
Altitonantis and argues convincingly that in part it is genuine. He insists that 
Oswald’s Indiculum is a statement of services which concerns not his written 
but his wnwritten ‘land-loans’, and argues (like Maitland) that it is evidence 
for the existence of feudalism in England long before the Norman Conquest; 
and he ends (chapter viii) with a powerful attack on Round’s essay on the 
introduction of knight-service into England and the relevant portions of 
Stenton’s First Century of English Feudalism. This chapter (which will be another 
centre of controversy) deserves to be read by undergraduates as well as by 
graduates. But here one is left with the impression that though Mr John has 
made some good points, he is not so much making new discoveries as re- 
arguing an old question which ought to be re-framed. We may agree that 
there was much more continuity in 1066 than has commonly been supposed 
— Mr C. Warren Hollister makes a similar point in the current number of the 
E.H.R. — and that Bishop Oswald’s ‘land-loans’ were, as Maitland said, a 
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form of feudal tenure. But there is still some difference between Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglo-Norman feudalism, if only because the Normans, who were con- 
querors, could not make head or tail of Anglo-Saxon usage. It does not help 
to discuss which sort of ‘feudalism’ was the more properly ‘feudal’, because 
‘feudalism’ is a modern concept, not medieval at all. We may note, for example, 
that while Stenton insists that the services owed by Oswald’s tenants were not 
‘feudal’ because they were not precisely defined, Maitland thought that their 
miscellaneous and indefinite character made them ‘all the more feudal’. 
Mr John, for his part — apparently accepting Stenton’s definition of feudalism 
without question — argues that Oswald’s tenants were feudal because ‘their 
military service is quite expressly defined’ in the assessment of their estates by 
hides. While he is undoubtedly right to insist on the military significance of 
the hundred and hide, we wish that he had not framed his argument in such 
a way as to suggest that the hundred and hide were ‘feudal’. 

Detailed criticisms of Mr John’s theories will have to come from expert 
Anglo-Saxonists, but there is one point which should be noticed here, as it 
is of particular interest to economic historians. In chapter vii Mr John’s in- 
terpretation of Bishop Oswald’s Indiculum rests, in its present form, on his claim 
that when the King made a grant of a hundred to a bishop or other individuals, 
the more distinguished kind of tenants within the hundred who held their 
land by ‘book’, ‘had to surrender their books and become tenants by len’ 
(p. 136). This makes nonsense of the conception of bookright as a ‘perpetual 
inheritance’, and though Mr John attempts to establish his point by reference 
to documents concerning the Bishop of Winchester’s estate at Taunton, his 
interpretation of them is open to question. An alternative (and simpler) view 
would be that once King Edgar had accepted the decision of St. Dunstan that 
his possession of the Taunton estate was unlawful, it followed that any grants 
which he had made from it to third-parties were null and void. 

There are passages in this book where Mr John seems to overstate his case. 
He assumes that the laws of the Anglo-Saxons can be interpreted by pure logic, 
and seems to over-systematize the landbooks. But his aim, as he himself says, 
has been to ask questions rather than to provide definitive answers; and he 
has certainly succeeded in being stimulating. He has investigated the land- 
books with an independent and original mind, and his researches have launched 
him on a real voyage of discovery. With honesty of purpose, he has followed 
the argument whithersoever it led him; and, though it has occasionally led 
him into strange places, we feel certain that his book is a most valuable con- 
tribution to Anglo-Saxon history. 


Merton College, Oxford R. H. C. Davis 


B. CG. Repwoop and A. E. Wirson (Eds.). Custumals of the Sussex manors of the 


archbishop of Canterbury. (Lewes: Sussex Record Society; vol. 57, for 1958. 
Pp. xl + 161. N.P.) 


This is a welcome companion to the Sussex Record Society’s earlier volume of 
custumals relating to Sussex manors of the see of Chichester. The principal 
documents translated here belong to the general survey of archiepiscopal 
manors made for Archbishop Pecham circa 1285. What makes this volume 
more than just another useful but unremarkable collection of such material is 
its illustration of local variations in types of settlement and manorial or- 
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ganization. The most interesting contrast occurs within the wide territory 
dependent on South Malling, between ‘borghs’ such as Wadhurst lying deep 
in the Weald and those ‘outside the Wood’. The most striking feature of the 
former is the distribution of bond land in large virgates (of up to about 100 
acres), each named and lying separately from the rest and originally held of the 
lord by a single tenant, though commonly now by several tenants, who have 
created numerous sub-tenancies with much resulting confusion between free 
and bond status and tenure. The borghs outside the Wood are less obviously 
different from the four manors in West Sussex, which have open fields (of a 
sort) and a familiar-looking organization of demesne, tenements and services. 
There is much to be learnt here about the differing results of settlers’ work in 
wooded country (West Sussex included) at different periods, even though this 
evidence leaves some important matters unclear (it does not, for instance, 
reveal how the numerous freeholds in the borghs within the Wood lay on the 
ground). 

The custumals are quite interesting in detail and include one good story 
about bovarit (p. 118). The editors have tried to make clear to the reader what 
exactly the Latin texts say, when meaning is in doubt, and have done much 
else to help him (for example, by checking the texts’ arithmetic). But the lack 
of a map—and even of verbal identifications of places—is a hindrance much 
more serious here than in, say, the Chichester volume. The de dote entries at 
West Tarring, which puzzled the editors, seem explicable: do they not denote 
the dower of Joan, mother of that Richard le Waleys from whom the manor had 
been recovered? 


Keble College, Oxford Eric STONE 


F. B. Srirr (Ed.). Lenton Priory Estate Accounts 1296 to 1298. (Nottingham: 
Thoroton Society. 1959. Pp. xlix + 51. 255.) 


These four accounts, which are those of royal custodians who were apparently 
not in charge of the whole of the priory’s estate, have obvious limitations as a 
guide to the estate’s normal economy, but to anyone interested in medieval 
agriculture they have an importance out of proportion to their size. The 
demesnes—one large, four small—to which they refer lie in Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire, a part of the country about which in this context we know 
little, so that information that would be commonplace elsewhere (about crops 
or prices, for instance) has scarcity value here. Apart from that, the accounts 
are unusually informative about the use of labour, especially in harvesting. 
(For each week of the harvest (and for certain days) they record how many 
were at work and the daily (and half-daily) rates for those at wages. It is, 
therefore, possible to reconstruct the timing of the operation and to relate the 
quantity and cost of labour to the acreage and quantities of produce involved. 
Costs of weeding and of haymaking can be related to acreage, and the fact that 
the period 31 December 1296—Michaelmas 1297 is split among three accounts 
helps with timing.) 

Of the domanial information the editor supplies a detailed and interesting 
analysis, though he makes the accounts’ treatment of customary harvesting 
services seem more difficult than it probably is and his use of place names to 
suggest ‘the early arrival of pulses in this region as an important crop’ (p. xl) is 
misguided. The tightly packed Introduction briefly discusses other matters of 
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interest in the accounts and provides an ample context, but one or two major 
problems seem to have been missed. Inferences from the yields of tithes (pp. 
xlviii-xlix) are premature until we can explain why the clear income, so far as 
it appears in the accounts, from the priory’s spiritualities in the Peak, Notting- 
ham, Lenton and Radford is only a fraction of the corresponding assessments 
for clerical taxation in 1291 (contrast Beeston or Langar). For the same reason 
conclusions about the Crown’s profits from custody would be premature, but it 
is not at all obvious that any profit was accruing to the Crown from the 
properties accounted for. Perhaps the Crown got a profit from the rest of the 
estate, but we do not even know in whose charge that was. 


Keble College, Oxford Eric STONE 


A. K. Lonecrietp (Ed.). FitzWilliam Accounts, 1560-65. (Dublin: Stationery 
Office, for the Irish Manuscripts Commission. 1960. Pp. xu + 139. 
275. 6d.) 


At the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, the Dublin administration was faced 
with the task of raising and maintaining an armed force to deal with the re- 
bellion of Shane O’Neill. Much of the material printed here by Mrs Leask 
deals with the expenses incurred in this episode, as well as regular military 
expenditure upon garrisons and forts. The effective voice of the Lord Deputy 
was largely confined to the counties surrounding Dublin and these documents 
bring out how much, before the new plantations of later decades, the admini- 
stration was dependent upon old-established settlers who knew the ropes much 
better. It was they who benefited from the dissolution of the monastic lands, 
the rents for which are recorded here. Crown income in Ireland was still very 
small, only £7,000 per annum, and the administration lived from hand to 
mouth. The vice-treasurer himself, Sir William FitzWilliam, did not handle 
enough for anything worthwhile to have stuck to his fingers. Indeed the main 
interest of the volume lies in fact in the glimpses it affords of the poverty of the 
English administration before the expansion of the middle years of Elizabeth’s 
reign. There are occasional sidelights: mention of Patrick Sarsfield, ancestor 
of the hero of Limerick, purveying food and wine to the government forces, 
the pensions paid to ex-monks and nuns and the extensive use of Irish Kerne 
in the Ulster campaign. Mrs Leask has gone to some pains to present this 
material. It is a pity that the effect is marred by the Irish Manuscripts Com- 
mission’s policy of accepting a low standard of book production on grounds 
of cheapness. Presumably also economy curtailed Mrs Leask’s introduction, 
where mention might well have been made of Mary Finch’s Six Northamp- 
tonshire Families 1540-1640, in which the career of Sir William FitzWilliam is 
discussed. 


University College, Dublin H. F. KEARNEY 


Wituram D. Grampp. The Manchester School of Economics. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press; London: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. viii + 155. 
255.) 


The Manchester School has been misunderstood. The struggle for Repeal, 
which it engaged in between 1838 and 1846, has been represented as a con- 
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flict between a newly enriched middle class and an entrenched aristocracy, 
between town and country, manufacture and agriculture, or even between 
cotton and corn. Mr Grampp has no difficulty in disposing of such inter- 
pretations. His chief service, however, is tu refute the statement of writers of 
repute, like Dicey, Halévy and Tinbergen, that the Manchester School 
represented extreme laisser faire. As he points out, it was a conglomerate of 
business men, London Philosophic Radicals, less philosophical (but more 
effective) radicals in Manchester and Birmingham, and others of various 
callings and points of view, under the leadership of Cobden and Bright. Few 
of these men believed whole-heartedly in leaving things alone. Peel declared 
that in a House that included at least 125 free-traders there were not more 
than half-a-dozen who would apply laisser faire to all questions of economic 
policy. Mr Grampp points out that Cobden supported the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844, showed his disbelief in an unregulated international market 
for capital by opposing a Russian attempt to borrow in London for armaments 
in 1850 (with the cry ‘No free trade in cutting throats’), and himself negotiated 
the treaty for regulating trade with France in 1860. He might have added 
that Cobden was also a strong advocate of universal, compulsory education. 

The other main purpose of the book is to combat the view that the Manches- 
ter School put forward a simplified version of the ideas of the classical econo- 
mists. Ricardo opposed free trade in grain on the ground that, so long as British 
landlords were burdened by heavy direct taxes, there ought to be counter- 
vailing duties on foreign corn. If the Corn Laws were removed the equilibrium 
between agriculture and manufacture would be upset: labour and capital 
would move from the first to the second until the rates of return in the two 
activities were again equal, and this would be at a level of output lower than 
that which had previously existed. He held, moreover, that wages tended to 
vary directly with the price of corn: if this were reduced money wages would 
fall, and, since there was no reason why Repeal of the Corn Laws should lower 
the prices of things other than grain, real wages also would come down. 
Although in the early thirties a few of the Manchester men hoped that the 
abolition of the corn duties might cheapen labour, after the formation of the 
League Cobden, Bright and the majority of their followers claimed that it 
would raise both money and real wages. 

Little support for Repeal was given by Ricardo’s successors. Senior held 
that, out of respect for vested interests, the Corn Laws should be removed 
only by stages over a period of twelve years. And, though J. S. Mill supported 
other causes with which Cobden and Bright were associated, he showed little 
enthusiasm for Free Trade. Mr Grampp concludes that ‘the great change 
in economic policy ... was carried against the opposition of most of the eco- 
nomists’. 

The reader will not find in this work much about the demographic and 
economic changes that were the underlying factors in Repeal, or about the 
condition of the crops in 1845-6 that determined its timing. Very little is said 
about the part played in the field of ideas by the civil servants whose contri- 
bution to Free Trade has been disclosed in the scholarly work of Lucy Brown. 
And — a small point — though Mr Grampp is right about the authorship, he 
is wrong about the date of origin, of the words “The Manchester School’. It 
was not in 1848, but in a speech in the House made on 20 February 1846, 
that they were first used by the scornful Disraeli. 


Blockley, Gloucestershire T.S. ASHTON 
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Cuarves Haprieip. The Canals of South Wales and the Border. (Cardiff: Univer- 
sity of Wales Press. 1960. Pp. 272. 30s.) 


Mr Charles Hadfield is the author of two popular works on English canals 
which introduce the charms of long-disused waterways to holiday makers and 
others with antiquarian interests. In addition he has published more scholarly 
works of which the book under review is the third of a series. In his Bretish 
Canals (1950) he produced the first full history of the development of canals 
in this country. His Canals of Southern England (1955) dealt in detail with those 
lying south of a line from Gloucester to London, subdividing that area into 
distinct regions. He has now applied the same method to the Canals of South 
Wales and the Border. Owing to the difficulties of geography, the canals of South 
Wales were never formed into a system; they all run north to south, indepen- 
dently of one another. The author’s method is therefore particularly appli- 
cable to them. He begins with the canals west of Swansea, continues with the 
Swansea Canal (already discussed in detail by Harold Pollins, in the Journal 
of Transport History, May 1954), the Neath Canals, the Glamorganshire Canal, 
the Monmouthshire Canal and its Brecon and Abergavenny extension, and, 
finally, the canals of Herefordshire and the Forest of Dean. An additional 
chapter would have disposed of the canals of north-east Wales and its border, 
and it is a pity that this has not been included. 

The book has a number of illustrations and nine admirably clear maps of 
individual canals, but no map of the whole region. It lacks a bibliography 
but has some useful appendices, and (an important consideration in what will, 
for economic historians, primarily be a work of reference) a very full index. 

One criticism can be offered of this book. It would be more valuable if 
the history of the canals had been fitted into the economic development of 
South Wales. The author forestalls this criticism by stating that this was never 
his intention. Within the limits set by himself he appears to have written a 
meticulously accurate and definitive history of the individual canals. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth D. WILLIAMS 


BRIAN Simon. Studies in the History of Education, 1780-1870. (London: Lawrence 
and Wishart. 1960. Pp. 376. 375.6d.) 


This work may be accurately described as a collection of studies of pressure 
groups. It lacks formal pattern; but one element of unity is found in the 
motivation of policy interests, which appear here as reflections of social class. 
The novelty lies in the nature of the interpretation. Since A. E. Dobbs’s sensitive 
but sketchy Education and Social Movements appeared forty years ago, the 
occupational dynamic in this field has received scant attention. The back- 
ground is composed of changes in the nature of the wage contract, of the 
growth of a sense of uneasy identity among the established gentry and the 
successive waves of nondescript arrivistes in search of cultural standards. 
Most important of the environmental changes was the increasing access to 
opportunity for reflection among the manually employed population, in other 
words to relief from long hours of exhausting labour. I think this slow eman- 
cipation from bondage to the hour-hand of the master’s clock, signalized by 
such events as the passing of the Ten Hours Act (1847), had a profound 
significance at all levels in urban life. The chief beneficiaries were at first the 
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youth of the country. Civilization and meaningful learning, glimpses of the 
uses of literacy (to borrow Mr Hoggart’s useful phrase) were forced bit by bit 
out of the granite face of industrial necessity. All this has to be considered in its 
connexion with the rise of local democracy in the new towns, expressed for 
example in the progress of the demand for rate aid for education, and the 
surprisingly sudden dawn of the householder’s franchise in the eighteen- 
sixties. 

Mr Simon handles this situation very skilfully, demonstrating its importance 
as a prelude to an age of state initiative in school provision. We see Robert 
Lowe, formerly the promoter of a rigid payment-by-results subsidy to voluntary 
schools, adjusting the sails of his radical outlook to the wind of change and 
calling for a new scheme of instruction for the lower orders ‘to qualify them 
for the power that has passed ... into their hands’, whilst leaving them ready 
to ‘appreciate and defer to a higher cultivation when they meet it’. How to 
preserve the privileges of their status was a problem for the old educated 
classes to ponder, and Lowe put the matter with his customary wry candour 
when he told members of the superior order that they must ‘know the things the 
working men know, only know them infinitely better in their principles and in 
their details’, and thus be able to ‘conquer back ... some of the influence 
which they have lost by political change’. 

Lowe’s blunt recognition of the inevitability of the class war was not typical 
of liberal reformist opinion; but for Mr Simon the cleavage between class 
interests, here so clearly recognized, is the key to the whole story from 1780 to 
1870. His first chapter on the pioneers of educational reform in the age of 
Joseph Priestley and Richard Lovell Edgeworth reveals the issues dividing the 
men of the British enlightenment, many of whom had a dissenting background, 
and the educational traditions of the ‘establishment’. This is a somewhat 
cursory introduction and brings in little in the way of constructive inter- 
pretation, seeming to me to give insufficient credit to the views of recent 
workers in this field such as Hans and Ashley Smith. The immense damage to 
the prospects of rationalizing reform received from the reaction to the French 
revolution is clearly indicated; and we watch the emergence of new forms of 
educational provision chained to charitable motives. The temper of early 
nineteenth-century thinking accepted the need to tranquillize the unruly 
indignation of the poor by means of subsidised voluntary schools, which would 
use a narrow policy of persuasion to the inevitability of economic law. ‘These 
tedious substitutes for the more generously conceived, though hardly more 
successful, contemporary national policies of elementary education of Prussia 
and the Netherlands and France, were, according to Mr Simon, historically 
conditioned in respect of quantity and quality. The workers in 1844, Engels is 
quoted as saying, received ‘only so much education as lies in the interest of the 
bourgeoisie; and that, in truth, is not much’. For all this lack of drive the 
author perhaps allows too little responsibility to denominational intolerance, 
too much to the complacency of powerful groups resting on the support of a 
new industrial middle class. Where enterprise in social reform was manifest the 
philosophical radicals are here given the monopoly of exposition. ‘The claims of 
the Tory evangelicals and the aristocratic Whigs to consideration during this 
phase seem to me to be disallowed in the interests of Mr Simon’s somewhat 
rigid and indeed old-fashioned thesis that the historian’s touchstone to the 
meaning of change must be sought in class antagonisms. The poor reward for 
the meliorists was the uneven spread of cheap monitorial schooling. Mr Simon 
would have it that the Benthamites looked for no more. But part of their 
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trouble was surely that they had no untrammelled access to funds for pro- 
moting their experiments. They were poor men. Much is known, for example, 
about the shifts and difficulties to which Francis Place’s ambitions had to give 
way. It was the sympathetic men of wealth who were prejudiced and wanting 
in objectivity. 

It is claimed, but not demonstrated, that the ‘workers’ had a uniform outlook 
on social and political issues until they split during the period of Owenite 
unionism. This is not certain. So many manual workers were already in pursuit 
of cleaner collars, and the urge to economic betterment was often an individual 
stimulus. Some specialists in the history of the period would quarrel with the 
view that a middle-class ideology existed. The middle class is a short-hand 
expression for a broad wave band of divergent interests, not all motivated by 
the pure spirit of capitalist ambition. The elements of this part of the population 
were changing very rapidly too in composition and outlook, and this indeed 
comes out clearly enough in Mr Simon’s handling of the attempts to revive the 
grammar schools both in terms of commercial utility and in terms of the more 
professional ideals of the newly formed ‘public’ boarding schools of early 
Victorian days. The arrival of the professions as self-conscious groups and of the 
salaried bureaucrats must be suffered to complicate the analysis of Victorian 
society. 

Mr Simon has a case to argue. His citations of witnesses are selective and 
loaded. He has a real gift for picking out the stinging quotation. Thus the 
economists, as might be expected, fare badly as social reformers. One hardly 
recognizes Adam Smith in the narrowness of viewpoint here exposed. Malthus 
and Ricardo lose any generous humanity they may once have been credited 
with. James Mill, after a fair start as an egalitarian prophet, seems left with the 
sole concern, passed on to his disciple Roebuck, ‘to drum only the right 
doctrines into the people’. Rather unfortunately Nassau Senior, whose work 
for the education of the poor is a really important part of the practical issue of 
classical economic intellectualism, gets no treatment at all. 

I do not wish however to decry Mr Simon’s ability in bringing out funda- 
mental questions in the interpretation of change. His single-mindedness is 
candid and unclouded. Social history has to be simplified if the reification of 
one’s conception of a middle class compels one to identify with such a class all 
persons, of whatever occupational status, who express views one has decided are 
parts of its ideology. Even so, Mr Simon contrives to get securely inside the 
minds of those who formed the conscious opposition to these middle-class 
attitudes and despised the kind of humbug that interpreted an ancient free 
school to mean a school dedicated to freedom from interference. 

It may well be that the special contribution made by this interesting book 
to nineteenth-century history will be found to lie in just this capacity for 
understanding the mind of the underprivileged, particularly in its capacity for 
self-help, which was shown positively in the cultural mission of the Hampden 
clubs and the secular Sunday schools, negatively in the hapless resistance to 
outside interference with the original purposes of the mechanics’ institutions. 
The true heirs to the stilted, unromantic yet pregnant educational ideas of the 
men of the enlightenment were the skilled workers of Britain. Again and again, 
often between the lines, it becomes evident how persistent was the vision of 
human perfection through a kind of schooling which should be run as the 
independent concern of the working people themselves. Mr Simon in his 
sympathetic treatment of the intellectual radical element among the London 
Chartists, and notably that constructive genius William Lovett, throws some 
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interesting light on the apparently abortive non-violent mission of the Chartist 
prophets, which in the long run had more influence upon popular aspiration— 
with its rationalism, its unsentimental egalitarianism and its scientific bias— 
than the heritage of working-class violence. Mr Simon reminds us that Michael 
Faraday, who had come up the hard way, gave evidence before the Clarendon 
Commission and defended the culture of those who had been unable to afford 
access to ‘the well-trained mind’ against the prejudice of those who were 
‘ignorant of their ignorance at the end of all that [classical] education’. He was 
told that the commissioners had to report on upper and middle-class education. 
Disingenuously he replied, ‘I expected you were taking all classes’. As for the 
approach of those with the lowly training of practical scientists, ‘our life, our 
times, our faculties wear out’, he said, ‘but the matter of this education, with all 
its developments and all its rewards, is ever there, growing into the future’. 


King’s College, London A. V. JUDGES 


Davip St Joun Tuomas. A Regional History of the Railways of Great Britain. 
Vol. 1. The West Country. (London: Phoenix House. 1960. Pp. x + 212. 
5 maps. Ill. gos.) 


This is the first of a series of volumes planned to cover the history of British 
railways region by region. It gives an account of every railway in the West 
Country, roughly from Bristol, Salisbury and Bournemouth in the east to 
Penzance in the west. In that area the railways opened up the country, and 
they were especially important in the development of seaside resorts. The rise 
of the resorts was some compensation for the decline of the older west country 
industries, mining and cloth making, but holiday traffic could not support a 
network of lines which had been built for a different economy. Even in Corn- 
wall, where ‘tourism’ and horticulture are heavily dependent on the railways, 
the position is difficult, for the traffic is seasonal and uneconomic to work. It 
is one of the virtues of Mr Thomas’s book that it deals with the economic and 
social effects of the railways, but this aspect of railway development is subor- 
dinate to the detailed descriptions of the railways themselves. Indeed the book 
seems clearly directed towards that railway public which has an insatiable 
appetite for details of lines, stations and locomotives. Such details are to be 
found here, together with pleasant illustrations and some excellent maps. ‘The 
writing is lucid, and the facts are well marshalled and presented. What more 
can the railway enthusiast demand? The economic historian whose soul is not 
stirred by steam or daunted by ‘dieselisation’ might wish for some use of 
manuscript sources, some references to sources in general, and some fuller 
discussion of where the capital for the railways actually came from. He, 
‘with soul so dead’, might even wish that half the time, energy and print devo- 
ted to the history of railways was diverted to the earlier history of roads and 
of the traffic they bore. 


University of Manchester T. S. WILLAN 


Asa Briccs and Joun Savitie (Eds.). Essays in Labour History in Memory of 
G. D. H. Cole. (London: Macmillan and Co. 1960. Pp. vii + 363. 425.) 


In the brief reminiscences about G. D. H. Cole with which this book begins we 
are given some clues as to how protest has been nurtured in the universities in 
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modern, or perhaps immediate pre-modern times. Cole as a Baliol under- 
graduate was no dingy diffident mutterer in a corner, but a bird of bright 
plumage. As a teacher he was brilliant, idiosyncratic, uninhibited by any 
sense of academic neutrality: (‘Of course, I hate Burke’.) He also ‘hated’ 
Ricardo, believing him to be insensitive to the plight of the workers; he 
combined the utmost urbanity with ‘a stubborn propensity to divide the 
world into good guys and bad guys’. These warm-hearted recollections present 
Cole himself as a piece of social history, and though the cautious scholar might 
say that they are the biassed utterances of those who have responded to his 
character, they are nonetheless of great interest. 

A valuable study of attitudes toward the structure of British society is 
provided by Professor Briggs in his ‘Language of Class’. But it is also difficult, 
for it is not easy to tell when he is describing the views of those he quotes, or 
his own. It can hardly be denied that class became a much more dangerous 
thing from the 1820’s onward. But there is danger of confusion about the 
situation out of which the new precariousness arose. Briggs states the Cobbett- 
Southey case in the form that pre-industrial society was composed of gradations 
so mild as to permit and foster a sense of identity and sympathy between the 
constituent elements, but that this was disrupted by industrialism so that 
masters and men came to constitute classes dramatically distinct from one 
another, placed in irreducable hostility. But it could be equally plausibly 
argued that in agrarian society the gap between buyers and sellers of labour 
was so great that no possible question of challenge, much less of mobility, 
arose, with the paradoxical result that class consciousness failed to appear 
simply because the class structure was so obvious and irrevocable. Nor was the 
eighteenth century vocabulary of ‘ranks’, ‘orders’, and ‘degrees’ inconsistent 
with such a situation. Nor did this gulf between classes always serve to alienate 
them one from the other, for the idea of aristocratic paternalism and leadership 
was strong enough to affect working class thinking at least as late as the 1880’s. 
But this was reconciliation over the gulf rather than through an intermediate 
group. Thus urbanization and industrialization altered the labourers’ situation 
from one in which thinking about his lot was unthinkable to one in which there 
was much to encourage it. When the new sense of class develops, the worker is 
no longer in juxtaposition with the old landed element, to whom there is often a 
queer atavistic loyalty perhaps reflecting a nostalgia for quieter times, but with 
the new industrialists. Indeed, it is the great extension of the middle order of 
men that accompanies rather than assuages conflict. 

The attitude of the British worker in the nineteenth century toward the 
wages bargain is Dr Hobsbawm’s concern. Here, characteristically, is a 
thoroughly provocative essay, seeking, amid scarce and imperfect statistics, a 
general clue to behaviour. He argues cogently that down to about the mid- 
century the skilled worker was still much bound in his attitude by criteria 
deriving from past convention rather than from exploitation of the market 
situation. In particular, skilled men thought in terms of the differential 
separating them from the unskilled (they received about twice as much) and, 
satisfied if this was maintained, were thus inhibited from pressing for the much 
higher payments they might have received. But, by the later 1870’s and 80’s 
this attitude was rapidly changing and workers, free of custom and convention, 
pressed for ‘what the traffic would bear’. 

There is perhaps a danger that Hobsbawm, especially in the early part of his 
thesis, having described the conventionality of mind of the worker, may over- 
look the existence of similar elements in the employers’ minds. May it not be 
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that the payers of skilled wages had the same concept of a differential, and 
that, if the workers had sought to widen it, employers would be provoked by 
this patent attack on their own rules of thumb, to resist? In short, such a 
concept may have been inhibitive on the worker not merely because of his lack 
of market sense, but because those on the other side of the market might take 
strong and consolidated action because they too were ruled by simple rule? 
The more so, as so many factory masters, as revealed by the debate over hours, 
were obsessed with their capital investment and the need to amortize it before 
obsolescence overtook them. 

Curiously, the only discussion of an attempt to conceive the principles of a 
renovated society comes in the form of the pathetic and moving millenialism of 
the Polish socialist émigrés of the 1830’s and 1840's discussed by Peter Brock. 
These men, ejected from their own society, yet with their minds rooted in its 
agrarian, Catholic, ideas, let their thoughts run upon the ideal and even the 
mystical. There was little that British labour, confronted by the problems of an 
urban proletariat, could derive from them, except perhaps a sense that they 
were not the only victims of the changes of the nineteenth century. 

The remaining six essays are mainly concerned with organization, techniques 
and tactics, personalities and propaganda. In fact it is the politics rather than 
the economics or ideology of labour that preponderate in the book. Dr Pollard 
shows in his attractive contribution how co-operation, by becoming something 
different (‘from Community Building to Shopkeeping’) survived and flourished. 
The English Branches of the First International are shown by Mr Collins as 
they briefly struggled for life. Professor Beesly at last receives a sympathetic and 
scholarly treatment: here the monograph is the ideal medium. Mr Coltham has 
a rather heavier task with George Potter and the Beehive Newspaper. Tom 
Maguire, dead at 39, yet worthy to be recalled, is dealt with by E. P. Thompson 
in an essay containing interesting dicta about the writing of labour history and 
a stout attack upon the view that Radical Nonconformity was the formative 
background of the British labour movement. 

John Saville’s discussion of the Taff Vale struggle ends the book. It is 
excellent ofits kind, but suggests some misgivings about the frame of mind of 
some contemporary labour historians. It cannot be denied that the workers had 
no alternative but to develop their own challenge through the strike weapon— 
no alternative but to accept a power struggle. Nor can they be greatly criticized 
in that many of them seemed to have little misgiving about this, and to loose 
such misgiving as they may have had in the alternating exhilaration and 
bitterness of the contest. But historians writing today might perhaps be expected 
to appreciate, at least as an intellectual construct, the kind of thinking that lay 
behind the urgent wish of liberal intellectuals like Mill and Bagehot to seek an 
allocative principle other than recourse to a trial of strength, the outcome of 
which could only be the imposition by the victorious side of its will upon the 
loser. No amount of emphasis upon the abuses of the liberal philosophy by 
employers can obscure this difficulty. For what was fought for has now been 
accomplished, at least so far as the availability of power to the workers is 
concerned, and the new incumbents in their turn are now confronted with the 
same intransigent problem that haunted the maligned thinkers of the nine- 
teenth century—namely how to base its use upon a system of principles. But it 
is perhaps not out of place, in remembering G. D. H. Cole, to fight old battles 
again, and to indulge a nostalgia for an approach to social history that had no 
difficulty in locating and impaling an enemy. 


University of Glasgow S. G. CHECKLAND 
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WaLter M. STERN. The Porters of London. (London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1960. Pp xvi + 346. 375.6d.) 


Much has been written on the history of ports, of ships, and of seamen, but 
little on the movement of goods between ship and shore, between quay and 
warehouse or market. The reason for this is obvious. Those who manhandled 
goods to and from the ships or lighters and on shore, belonged to a class of 
casual labourer which leaves little record of its life and work. Only perhaps 
when such men are organized in a fellowship, society, or company are their 
activities sufficiently documented to warrant an attempt at their history. That 
at least is the impression given by Mr Stern’s account of the London Porters, 
which deals with the four main organizations into which the Porters were 
grouped. These organizations or fellowships were created by the City authori- 
ties largely to impose some discipline on a turbulent labour force; they had 
their own governing bodies, but at their head was always one or more Alder- 
men. As they emerged in the later sixteenth century, the fellowships covered 
four classes of Porters: the Aliens’ Porters, the Tacklehouse Porters, the Street 
or Ticket Porters, and the Fellowship or Billingsgate Porters. Such divisions 
naturally led to demarcation disputes, reminiscent of conflicts between 
medieval craft gilds or modern trade unions. The Ticket Porters handled 
coastwise goods, but did that give them a right to the Channel Islands trade? 
And what of goods originally imported and then shipped by coasting vessel? 
The possibility of dispute was endless. So was the possibility of conflict with 
those outside the charmed circles. The fellowships developed into privileged, 
monopolistic bodies; their members sometimes charged high rates for work 
inefficiently done. It is true that the fellowships provided social insurance for 
their members, who paid contributions for that purpose, and this did something 
to mitigate the hardship of a labour that could be crippling. Even so, as 
economic conditions changed, the fellowships became more and more ana- 
chronistic. The growth of trade, the building of wet docks, whose companies 
often claimed complete control of porterage in their areas, and above all the 
changing attitude towards restriction and monopoly, brought the fellowships 
strongly under fire by the early nineteenth century. The fellowships fought 
back, and Mr Stern gives a long and interesting account of their struggle to 
retain their rights and privileges. They were defeated in the end, but in some 
cases defeat came only after the dock strike of 1889 had ushered in a new era, 
which was to know not the Night Deputy Oyster Meter and other curious 
survivors from the luxuriant undergrowth of London’s dockland. 

Mr Stern has described the rise, the heyday, and the decline of the London 
Porters with a wealth of detail drawn from printed sources and above all from 
the records of the City of London. At times, it must be confessed, the detail 
seems rather excessive; the descent of the office of City Packer is traced with the 
sort of devotion that county histories bestow on the descent of manors. Despite 
the detail, the Porters themselves remain curiously impersonal. The nature of 
their work and of the payment for that work makes it difficult to tell what they 
earned. Elaborate rates based on weight and distance cannot be translated 
into actual earnings. Nothing is said of where or how the Porters lived. They 
appear to have had no life outside the institutional framework of the fellowship 
to which they belonged. No doubt the nature of the sources dictated this 
institutional approach, though it is to some extent a traditional approach 
among economic historians. Within the limits imposed by such an approach, 
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Mr Stern has written a full and scholarly account of the London Porters. But 
need the limits have been quite so rigid? 


University of Manchester T. S. WILLAN 


V.L. ALLten. Trade Unions and the Government. (London: Longmans Green and 
Co. 1960. Pp. 326+-xii. 355.) 


The first thing to be said about Dr Allen’s book is that it contains far too 
many errors. He asserts that ‘there was national male suffrage’ in 1914 (p. 
28) ; he makes James Mawdsley stand for Parliament in 1900 and 1906 (p. 21), 
whereas he stood in a by-election in 1899 and died in 1902; and he gets the 
1927 Act wrong (p. 126). On p. 298 (and also p. 148) he says that, after the 
first world war, ‘trade union membership ... became concentrated in vital 
national industries such as the coal and dock industries and the railways.’ 
In 1920 the miners’ unions, the railway unions and the two major dockers’ 
unions constituted 22.5 per cent of total trade union membership, compared with 
over one third in 1g10, and more than a quarter as early as 1892 (the first 
year for which we have comprehensive figures). And so on. 

His arrangement of his material is baffling, and there are remarkable o- 
missions. The chapter on “The Government as Conciliator and Arbitrator’ 
(Chapter 3) makes no mention of the National Arbitration Order, which 
receives brief references in ‘Wartime Strike Legislation’ (Chapter 8) and 
in “Trade Unions with Labour in Power, 1945-1951’ (Chapter 15). There is 
a fairly full account of the demise of this Order, but its successor, the Industrial 
Disputes Order, receives only one sentence on p. 270, concerning the date 
of its introduction, and another on p. 67, concerning the date of the announce- 
ment of its termination. 

Finally, Dr Allen’s conclusions do not seem to be consistent. On p. 308, 
for instance, he tells us that ‘the factor which decides whether the views [of the 
unions] are accepted and applied is the extent to which they coincide with 
the Government’s views’, but on p. 311 we learn that ‘the evidence of three 
Labour Governments indicates that union influence is determined primarily 
by their economic strength at the time ...’ 

Dr Allen’s last words are: ‘The power which they [the unions] have is 
restricted to the activities which are their direct concern; it is applied not in 
changing the policy of an elected Government but in altering its administration. 
It would be preferable if the power of other organised groups in society were 
as constrained and directed with such social purpose.’ I find it difficult to 
believe that Dr Allen had the last twenty years of British experience in mind 
when he wrote those words. 

For all that, there are two things in Dr Allen’s favour. The first is that he 
has given a useful account of some events previously unrecorded. For example, 
his story of the London bus strike of 1958 is interesting, and, so far as I can 
judge, accurate, although he had necessarily to guess at a number of points. 

Secondly, he has made a serious attempt to evaluate the relationship be- 
tween the unions and the government. When his errors and inconsistencies 
are set aside, there is much to be said for his view that strikes in nationalized 
industries can succeed only where the issue is ‘plainly industrial’ and the 
unions can expose the Government’s attempt to adopt ‘a constitutional at- 
titude’. There is also something to be said for his verdict that, faced with 
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constitutional representations by the unions, Governments ‘rarely give way 
on essentials’, but may ‘sweeten the pill’. 

Taken on this level, Dr Allen’s main shortcoming is not to have pushed his 
analysis far enough. There appear to be at least three important considerations 
which he fails to take into account (and he is by no means alone in this). 

The first is that the distinction between coercion and constitutional repre- 
sentations can be too finely drawn. When the war-time Government accepted 
a system of rationing, price control and wage ‘restraint’ very different from 
that which had been envisaged at the outbreak of war it was strongly influenced 
by Citrine’s view that ‘the workers would repudiate leaders who asked them 
to accept a decline in their standard of living’. 

Secondly, in the field of wage policy it is hard to distinguish ‘essentials’ 
from their ‘application’. Was the government’s surrender to the National 
Union of Railwaymen’s threat of a strike in February 1960 a matter of appli- 
cation, or did it mean a radical revision in the government’s economic policy? 

Thirdly, the power of trade unions may show itself in the context of accepted 
attitudes within which a government must operate. Over the last twenty 
years, governments have on several occasions toyed with the idea of a compre- 
hensive system of wage regulation. The unions have not had to use pressure 
either within or outside the constitution to persuade governments to give up 
such ideas, because they have never reached the stage of concrete proposals. 
But is that not itself a tribute to the great economic and political power of 
British trade unions? 


Nuffield College, Oxford H. A. CLEGG 


ITALY 
(Edited by C. M. Cipolla) 


Annali II (1959). (Istituto Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, Milan. 1960. Pp. 867. 
Lire 10,000.) 


This second volume of Annali, the periodical published by the Istituto Feltri- 
nelli, is entirely devoted to economic history. Articles, reviews and editions 
of documents, are all planned to illustrate the economic development of Italy, 
especially during the century preceding the Unification. 

Thus, we learn a good deal of new information about economic ideas and 
agrarian problems in Piedmont from the correspondence of Giacomo Giovanetti 
and the father of Cavour, and from the publication of a report upon leaseholds 
(affittanze) and high farming, compiled in 1793. Conditions in Tuscany are 
investigated by M. Mirri, who presents a mid-eighteenth-century report on 
mezzadria, and publishes a searching study of the part played by Abbot Rai- 
mondo Niccoli, secretary to the Paris legation from 1767 to 1779, in developing 
relations between the French physiocrats and the Tuscan reformers in the 
time of Leopold; so close was the interest taken by Mirabeau and the ‘econo- 
mists’ in the reforms attempted by Pagnini, Neri, Tavanti and others, that, 
according to Mirri, ‘the Leopoldine experiments became one of the dominant 
influences in the movement led by Mirabeau and his friends’. Another regional 
study, concerning Lombardy, is a long article by L. Cafagna on the Agricul- 
tural Revolution and the form it took, at roughly the same time, in England 
and the Po valley. In other words, the volume is essentially a collection of 
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original and systematic studies, designed to pave the way for larger syntheses 
and related in scope to a number of similar works, lately developed in Italy 
under the auspices of various institutes and bodies, of which the best-known 
and most advanced so far is the Archivio economico dell’unificazione italiana. 

Of particular interest is the article of F. Sirugo on the relationship of econo- 
mic and political ideas in the age of the Risorgimento, with especial reference 
to the eighteenth century. The European range of this enquiry, and the com- 
parison made with the general economic, political and constitutional changes 
of the ‘classical’ period, particularly in England, help to explain the tendency 
in Italy, both in theory and practice, to invoke state aid in economic develop- 
ment and the corresponding subjection of economic development to public 
authority. Social and cultural, as well as economic influences, are all examined, 
with the purpose of showing why Italy developed differently from the ereater 
European countries, and how Italians sought to acquire the technical means 
and the knowledge to overcome the rising competition and economic pre- 
ponderance of these other states. 

It remains to mention a detailed survey by G. Mori of recent works on the 
history of modern Italian industry, an analysis by S. Somogy of family budgets 
between 1857 and 1956, and a summary of periodical publications, arranged 
in sections. 

There are abstracts in English, French and German. 


A. CARACCIOLO. 


FEDERICO SQUARZINA. Industria e legislazione mineraria in Italia. I. Eta antica. 
I. Eta di mezzo. (Offprint, with additions, from the periodical L’industria 
minerarta for November 1952, October 1953, December 1955 and April 
1956.) 


This book is an outline history of the Italian mining industry from its earliest 
beginnings to the end of the fifteenth century. Starting with the prehistoric 
period, the writer examines the first use of minerals and metals in Sardinia, 
Liguria and Sicily, and then, after a brief word on the Etruscans, proceeds 
to describe the mining activity of the Roman Empire, both in Italy and in 
various provinces abroad, including Illyria, Gaul, Britain, Iberia, the Bal- 
kan peninsula, Asia Minor and Egypt. The second part of the work, devoted 
to the Middle Ages, contains a survey of the principal mining areas, an analysis 
of the miners’ companies, which were the most original feature of medieval 
mining, and a brief account of mining legislation and enterprise in the terri- 
tories of Trent, Bergamo, Brescia, Montieri, Massa Marittima, Siena, Villa 
di Chiesa, Elba, Valle di Brosso and Venice, as well as in all parts of Sicily. 

The evidence is generally quoted from secondary works, but the author 
clearly knows the sources well. The book has a good bibliography, and alto- 
gether it provides a useful synopsis of the subject. 


G. NATALE. 


Bruno Casini. I fuochi di Pisa e la prestanza del 1407. (Offprint from the Bollet- 
tino storico pisano, xxvi-xxvii. Pisa: U. Giardini. 1958.) 


During the later Middle Ages the commune of Pisa frequently had recourse 
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to public loans or prestanze, in order to provide for its financial needs. The loans 
included both forced and voluntary levies, and were sometimes raised from the 
whole community, sometimes from only a part. Each prestanza involved the 
preparation of a tax-roll recording the name of each contributor and the sum 
at which he was assessed. The roll was compiled by a complicated procedure, 
which was designed to ensure the just distribution of charges among the different 
classes of citizens. 

The present publication by Casini reproduces the list for the prestanza of 
1407, to which all householders in Pisa were compelled to subscribe, except 
for Jews, clerks, foreigners, Florentines, and possibly the very poor. The list 
gives the name and occupation of every contributor, the ‘chapel’ (cappella) 
and ‘ward’ (contrada) in which he lived, and the quota of tax he was expected 
to pay. In other words, it provides invaluable information about the size and 
professional structure of the Pisan population. The edition is prefaced by a 
short note describing the public loans of Pisa during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the procedure adopted in the compilation of the tax-rolls, and the 
special features of the 1407 prestanza. The whole work, which has recently been 
studied in detail by A. Fanfani in Economia e Storia 1959, pp. 117 ff., is accompa- 
nied by analytical tables and an index of names. 


G. FELLONI 


Jacques HeErs. Le livre de comptes de Giovanni Piccamiglio, homme d’ affaires génots, 
1450-1459. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1959. Pp. 377. NFr 21.50.) 


Giovanni Piccamiglio was not one of the leading businessmen at Genoa in 
his time, but the interest of this book, unique for fifteenth century Genoa, 
which M. Heers discovered in the série des Gabelles, is none the less lively for 
that. Giovanni appears as ‘le type de homme d’affaires qui, enrichi au cours 
d’un long séjour a l’étranger, revient 4 Génes gérer son patrimonie et faire 
fructifier ses capitaux’, rather in finance than in trade. Conducting his affairs 
on a private basis, and not on that of a company, he need not obey all the rules 
of double-entry book-keeping (and yet this is how his book is kept). 

_ The editing is very carefully done, and the author has added an excellent 
introduction, which might perhaps have been expanded in places (for example, 
on the techniques of accounting). 


Unwersity of Toulouse Px. WOLFF 


FEDERICO SQuARZINA. Brevi cenni sulla produzione italiana nel secolo xx di zolfo 
e prrite, metalli e loro minerali, combustibili solidi, petrolio e gas idrocarburanti, 
Sorze endogene. (Offprint, with additions, from the periodical L’industria 
mineraria for January, May and July 1959.) 


In this short work of only 67 pages F. Squarzina manages successfully to pro- 
vide a complete survey of Italian mining and metallurgy at the beginning of 
the present century. At that time, he states, the total output of these industries 
was modest, even though Italy held first place among the countries of Europe 
in the production of sulphur, and second place in the production of mercury 
and zinc ore; this last industry, moreover, experienced a phase of brief, but 
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short-lived, expansion. In the production of lead, however, Italy came only 
third, after Spain and Prussia, while the output of iron ore was below 250,000 
tons and that of solid fuels barely 400,000 tons. Pig-iron, iron and steel to- 
gether amounted to 500,000 tons, a total surpassed by all other European 
countries with the sole exception of Spain; and the quantity of iron pyrites 
produced in Italy, which scarcely exceeded 70,000 tons, was smaller than that 
of Spain, France and Prussia. The production of crude oils was negligible, while 
that of natural gases reached 1,400,000 cubic metres. In addition, Italy pro- 
duced neither bauxite nor aluminium; but there was a considerable produc- 
tion of bituminous and asphaltic rock, most of which was exported. Some 
10,000 tons of talc and graphite were also produced. 

As a further measure of Italian mining output, Squarzina quotes the official 
figures of the Corpo Reale delle Miniere in 1899 (91,000,000 lire) and 1900-1 
(about 85,000,000 lire). This second total was mostly made up of crude sulphur 
(44,000,000), supplemented by zinc ore (12,400,000), lead ore (9,000,000), 
iron (3,700,000) and copper (3,400,000). 

The writer reveals an intimate knowledge of his subject in both its technical 
and economic aspects. It is unfortunate that he has neglected to give more 
detailed bibliographical references. 


G. NATALE 


E. Nasauyt Rocaa. Le vicende camerali nella economia piacentina dall’ Ottocento al 
primo Novecento. (Piacenza, Porta. 1958. Pp. vii + 335.) 


In this book, published by the Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agri- 
culture of Piacenza in celebration of its one hundred-and-fortieth anniversary, 
Professor Rocca has reconstructed the history of the institution from its be- 
ginning down to the period following the First World War. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Piacenza, established in 1817, was one of the 
first foundations of the kind to arise in Italy. Like the similar Chamber at 
Parma, created in 1814, it had mainly advisory functions in matters of industry 
and trade. In 1850 the two Chambers of Parma and Piacenza were combined 
in one organization. After the Unification a law was passed in 1862, giving 
the various Chambers of the kingdom a uniform type of administration, which 
has survived through successive changes down to the present day. It was then 
that a Chamber of Commerce and Arts was established in the province of 
Piacenza, which, like the companion institutions elsewhere in Italy, was in- 
tended to promote and represent to the government the commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of the province. 

The writer has not confined himself to describing administrative changes, 
but has also tried to relate the history of the Chamber to local economic 
development. Thus in chapter VI, for example, he provides a detailed survey 
of economic conditions in the territory of Piacenza, based on a report compiled 
by the Chamber in 1872 (the first in order of time). There are also appendices 
containing the principal administrative records of the Chamber, numerous 
reports on economic affairs, and an ample bibliography of works on the 
economic history of the region from the early nineteenth century to 1926. 


G. FELLONI 
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R. Romeo. Risorgimento e capitalismo. (Bari, Laterza. 1959. Pp. 203.) 


This volume reproduces two articles published in 1956 and 1958 in the peri- 
odical Nord e Sud. In the first of them (‘La storiografia marxista del secondo 
dopoguerra’) Romeo describes the methods and orientation of Marxist his- 
torical writing in Italy since the Second World War. During this period 
Marxist historians have concentrated mainly on the Risorgimento, and their 
work has been dominated almost throughout by the theory of Gramsci that 
the Risorgimento must be treated as an Agrarian Revolution mangqué. In other 
words, the Italian bourgeoisie was too backward socially and politically to 
enlist the support of the peasant masses in the movement for national unity 
and so transform it into a democratic, middle-class revolution, which would 
have destroyed the vestiges of feudalism in the countryside. This theory is 
based on two assumptions: that conditions in Italy would have permitted an 
agrarian revolution as an alternative to the Risorgimento, and that the social 
and economic structure created by the Risorgimento represented a phase of 
development historically more backward than that which would have resulted 
from an agrarian revolution. According to the Marxist argument, an agrarian 
revolution would have raised the standard of living among the peasantry and 
so guaranteed a wider market to urban industry and allowed a greater in- 
dustrial development than in fact occurred. Romeo rejects both these as- 
sumptions and prefers to adopt, with some reservations, the more favourable 
estimate of the Risorgimento offered by the liberal school of historians. The 
latter part of the essay consists of a review of Marxist writing on the Risorgi- 
mento, examined in the light of Gramsci’s theory and Romeo’s own criticism 
of it. 

The second article, entitled ‘Lo sviluppo del capitalismo in Italia dal 1861 
al 1887’, is a synopsis of Italian economic history during the first thirty years 
after the Unification. Its purpose is to show the contradiction between Gram- 
sci’s arguments and the concrete facts of Italian history, as revealed more 
precisely than before in a recent statistical publication (Sommario di statistiche 
storiche wtaliane 1861-1955. Rome: Istituto centrale di statistica. 1958). 
Broadly speaking, the fundamental problem facing Italy, like every other 
country at the beginning of industrialization, was not so much expansion of 
internal markets as the primitive accumulation of capital, which was the only 
means of increasing productivity and so developing the national economy. 
In Italy, capital was accumulated at the expense of consumption by the rural 
population, as happened in almost every other country confronted with the 
same problem. During the first twenty years after the Unification there was 
a notable increase in agricultural production, but the profits went almost 
entirely into the hands of the landlords and capitalist farmers (affittuari non 
coltwvatort), from whom it was transferred in part to the state by means of 
taxation, the sale of church lands, and the public debt (of which the high rate 
of interest was a powerful attraction to investment). This state capital, com- 
bined with capital from abroad, permitted the creation of the first basic 
conditions, or ‘infrastructure’, necessary for industrialization. With the onset 
of the agricultural crisis, farming ceased to be the principal source of saving 
and capital was increasingly diverted from agriculture to industry. These 
developments, together with the growth of inflation after the abolition of a 
forced currency, stimulated manufacture; and although it would be premature 
to speak of an industrial revolution, it was precisely during the years 1881-7 
that large-scale industry was born and the first great concentrations of capital 
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were formed. In other words, it was just because the rural classes played so 
small a part in the Risorgimento that it was possible to restrict their con- 
sumption of goods and achieve the primitive accumulation of capital necessary 
for industrialization. The limitation of the market, which Gramsci regarded as 
the original weakness in the development of the national economy, became 
important only at a later stage, when industry, having grown beyond the years 
of infancy and entered the phase of full productive expansion, was checked 
by the low purchasing power of the rural masses. 

Romeo’s volume has the great merit of presenting the problem of Italian 
capitalist development in modern terms and with better historical balance and 
precision. It does give the impression however that the writer may have placed 
too much faith in the statistics he quotes, and overestimated the rate of eco- 
nomic growth in Italy after 1880. We may share the hope expressed by A. 
Gerschenkron (‘Rosario Romeo e l’accumulazione primitiva del capitale’, 
Rivista storica italiana 1959, 557{f) that this book will encourage supplementary 
investigations which will develop and refine Romeo’s interpretation of this 
momentous problem in Italian history. 


G. FELLONI 


Grannino Parravicini. La politica fiscale e le entrate effettive del Regno d’ Italia 
1860-1890. (Industria Libraria Tipografica. 1958. pp. xix + 617. N.P.) 


To celebrate its twentieth anniversary in 1953, the Istituto per la Ricostruzione 
Industriale decided to promote research into the economic aspects of Italian 
unification. Its motive was ‘to document the birth of the problems of economic 
development of our country, to the solution of which the I.R.I. is today called 
upon to contribute’. This initiative was timely in view of the forthcoming 
celebrations of the centenary of Italian unification in 1961. In 1958 the I.R.I. 
decided to publish the results of its research in a series of volumes under the 
general title of Archivio Economico dell’ Unificazione Italiana. Vhe volume under 
review is the first substantial work to appear. It is a lavish and bulky publication 
of 425 pages, admirably printed, well bound, illustrated with 23 full-page 
portraits of leading statesmen, and containing at the end a further 160 pages of 
statistical tables. Italian economic historians may be envied for having so 
generous a patron. The title exactly describes the scope of the work. It is a 
strictly factual account, without critical comment, of thirty years of Italian 
fiscal policy, starting in 1860-61 with the problems of merging seven separate 
fiscal systems into one. The ground it covers is familiar, and it makes use only of 
published sources, mainly parliamentary debates. Within these limits it will 
be a very useful reference book, particularly for the scholar who wishes to 
study the progressive development of a particular tax or source of revenue. At 
the same time it is impossible not to regret the book’s narrow scope. ‘The 
problems of Italy in 1860 were essentially those of an ‘underdeveloped’ country, 
and many interesting lessons could be drawn from a study of how those 
problems were handled. But on this wider aspect of his subject the author has 
chosen to say little and to confine himself almost entirely to the opinions of 


contemporaries. 


Oriel College, Oxford CHRISTOPHER SETON-WATSON 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


First, as regards the sources of economic and social history, G. Barbieri draws 
the attention of scholars to the materials preserved in capitular, episcopal, 
parochial and monastic archives (‘Gli archivi ecclesiastici e la storiografia 
economico-sociale’, Archivio storico italiano, 1959, 297-305), while R. Ciasca 
notes the importance of the diplomatic records of the various papal nunciatures in 
Italy and announces their imminent publication by the Istituto Storico Italiano 
(‘Le nunziature pontificie negli stati italiani’, Hconomaa e Storia, 1959, 48-63). 
M. R. Caroselli surveys briefly a number of recent works on the origins and 
religious and moral background of capitalism (Economia e Storia, 1959, 590-6). 
A. Fanfani discusses the division of economic history into periods, emphasizing 
the regional distribution of economic enterprise and development in western 
Europe; this leads him to distinguish two main eras: the ‘Mediterranean’, 
which lasted down to the fifteenth century, and the ‘Oceanic’, which followed 
it (‘L’era mediterranea nella storia economica’, Economia e Storia 1959, 667-84). 
A. Petino surveys the principal problems of ancient economic history (‘Senso 
e problemi dell’economia antica’, Economia e Storia 1959, 259-73). G. Barbieri 
describes some of the economic and statistical concepts to be found in French 
and Italian writings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (Economia e 
Storia 1959, 450-8). C. Curcio writes about ‘Muratori e le origini dell’idea di 
assistenza’ (ibid. 499-506), and O. Fantini about ‘Cooperazione e mutualita 
nella storia economica’ (ibid. 570-89). L. Iraci-Fedeli considers certain aspects 
of Spanish mercantilism, as exhibited in the Conservacidn de Monarquias of Pedro 
Fernandez de Navarrete published at Madrid in 1626 (zbid. 694-720). 

A. Fanfani affirms the value of the Homeric poems as a source for economic 
history, and summarizes the information to be drawn from the Iliad concerning 
geographical conditions, mineral resources, grazing and tillage, manufactures, 
trade and maritime activity, consumption of goods etc. (Economia e Storia 1959, 
274-303). E. Fiumi concludes his series of articles on Florentine economic 
life between the late thirteenth century and the early fifteenth century. The 
first was devoted to the feudal nobility and merchant middle class (Archivio 
storico italiano 1957, 385-439), and the second to population and urban de- 
velopment (zbzd. 1958, 443-510); the third and last is concerned with economic 
policy and social classes (zbid. 1959, 427-502). A. Gerschenkron illustrates the 
main lines of industrial development in nineteenth-century Russia; he shows 
that this has always been treated as ‘political’ economic history, and concludes 
that, in order to understand economic change in Russia, it is necessary to 
formulate a sociology of power, as exercised by an autocratic government, 
and a sociology of popular discontent (‘Caratteri e problemi dello sviluppo 
economico russo 1861~1958’, Rivista storica italiana 1959, 235-70). The same 
writer also undertakes a critical examination of the recent book by R. Romeo 
on the Risorgimento e capitalismo, and compares Romeo’s conception of primi- 
tive capital accumulation with that of Marxist historians (ibid. 557-86). A. 
Pecora studies the economic development and urban structure of Barrow-in- 
Furness in the nineteenth century (Rivista geografica italiana 1959, 65-86). 

G. Cecchini describes estate management on the granges owned by the 
hospital of S. Maria della Scala of Siena from the Middle Ages to the end of 
the eighteenth century (Economia e Storia 1959, 405-22). M. Lecce studies the 
history of a Veronese rice plantation, using certain account books of 1657-8 
and 1729-86 (:bid. 64-80). L. Dal Pane publishes a report of 1769 containing 
detailed information on the first attempts to introduce rice cultivation into 
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the territory of Ravenna (2bid. 507-13). M. Romani examines and prints a 
memorial compiled by A. Bassi in 1808 on tillage and grazing round Lodi 
(tbid. 514-27). 

Using the notarial deeds of Giovanni di Giona (ed. G. Falco, G. Pistarino), 
C. Ciano discusses the shipyards and shipbuilding of Portovenere in the thir- 
teenth century (2bid. 685-93). M. Abrate prints the valuation of a Piedmon- 
tese foundry compiled in the year 1840 (bed. 183-91). 

M. Popovic studies the penetration of Dubrovnik (Ragusa) by merchants of 
Prato during the first half of the fifteenth century, when Ragusa reached the 
peak of its economic development and drew large numbers of merchants and 
textile workers from Italy, especially from Florence and Prato (Archivio storico 
ttaliano 1959, 503-21). M. Lecce publishes, with commentary, some accounts 
relating to commercial companies of Verona of the early seventeenth century 
(Economia e Storia 1959, 459-80). F. Melis analyses the business records of three 
Pisan firms of the later fourteenth century, engaged in wholesale trade in 
woollen cloth, and collects valuable information on the scale of purchases and 
the markets of supply (¢bid. 321-65). 

M. Abrate examines a proposal of about 1670 for improving land communi- 
cations across Piedmont between France, Switzerland and Italy (bid. 481- 
98). E. Di Nolfo discusses the overland route between England and India 
before the opening of the Suez Canal (zbid. 164-82). 

M. Becker investigates the working of Florentine legislation against monopo- 
lies in the mid-fourteenth century (Archivio storico italiano 1959, 8-27). This 
legislation, consisting of laws to prevent the creation of new guilds, to facilitate 
the entry into existing guilds, and to check the fixing of excessively high prices, 
is interpreted by Becker in terms of social class. The opposing forces of society 
were no longer magnati and popolani but the greater and lesser guilds; and 
according to Becker, the laws in restraint of monopolies were not applied 
indiscriminately against all the guilds, but were directed mainly against the 
lesser guilds, when the influence of the greater guilds was dominant in govern- 
ment, and vice versa. G. Mira considers the importance of the various guilds 
of Perugia in the fourteenth century and indicates the hierarchical relation- 
ships between them (Economia e Storia 1959, 366-98). A Fanfani analyses the 
Pisan forced loan (prestanza) of 1407, published by B. Casini in the Bollettino 
storico pisano xxvi-xxvii, and classifies the evidence it gives about the economic 
composition of the Pisan population, the taxable capacity and economic 
status of the various trades, and the prevailing level of taxation (2bzd. 117-42). 
E. Lodolini describes the last phases of the Italian trade and craft guilds 
during the nineteenth century (ibid., 528-69). M. Abrate examines the eco- 
nomic condition of the working classes of Turin between 1905 and 1907, and 
sketches the history of the local trades union movement from 1906 to 1913 
(bid. 9-47). E. M. De Robertis considers the status of labour in the Roman 
world (ibid. 304-20). 

C. Trasselli publishes, with commentary, a number of accounts of the Monte 
di Pieta of Palermo, including certain assessments of valuables and a financial 
statement for the period 1 Sept. 1625-31 Aug. 1627 (zbid. 143-63). 

A. Berselli examines the history of the Minghetti ministry during its first 
year of power (from June 1873) and describes the growth of parliamentary 
opposition to its financial policy, which sought to remedy the difficulties of the 
Italian state by recourse to new forms of revenue (Archivo storico italiano 1959, 
154-246). A. Lodolini gives a brief account of papal corn policy from the fif- 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries (Economia e storia 1959, 399-404). A. D’Ales- 
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sandro presents certain documents concerning the social and agrarian policy 
of the Roman Republic in 1849 (Nuova rivista storica 1959, 102-15). C. Ronchi 
discusses the protectionist and free trade tendencies in Tuscany between the 
Restoration and 1848 in the light of local economic conditions (Studi storied 


1959/60, 244-84). ee 


FRANCE 
(Edited by Ph. Wolff) 


IsABELLE Guerin. La Vie rurale en Sologne aux XIVe et XVe siécles. (Paris: S.E.V. 
P.E.N. 1960. Pp. 339. 2 maps.) 


Sologne is the area south of Orleans, between the Loire and the Cher: a 
region of impermeable Tertiary clays, lakes, woods and, in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries at least, wretched and malarious inhabitants. Mlle Gué- 
rin has studied the country in the period in which this wretchedness is alleged 
to have begun; and her description of rural economy and rural society is 
vivid and valuable. 

Late medieval Sologne was far from prosperous. Its population, despite 
the poverty of the soil, was mainly an agricultural one which eked out with 
legumes and vines and the raising of cattle — mainly sheep — the living it made 
from miserable yields of grain. It exploited the woods for timber and fodder; 
its seigneurs and their tenants added to their income by hunting and fishing—and 
the stocking of woods and fishponds. Against this background the familiar 
figures of mere gentry appear in their decline; so does the more unfamiliar 
figure of the declining courtier. But, in general, revenue other than from its 
estates kept the higher nobility in its position; it was the seigneur who had 
no such external income who, from the fifteenth century on, found life difficult. 
The rising nouveau-noble appears; but in rural Sologne the ennobled bourgeois 
and his capital seem to have been important only in the richer areas and only 
in the fifteenth century, when they and the more successful husbandmen 
acquired the property of failing gentry. Serfdom was still common in a country 
so backward; indeed, at the turn of the fourteenth century it increased as 
landlords attempted to squeeze the last out of this failing resource. But things 
were against them; and more and more seigneurial grip on the serfs, like seig- 
neurial control over the free peasants, relaxed. 

The stages in the rise of the Solognot peasantry are clear only in their 
broad outlines. By the later fifteenth century on land so poor direct farming, 
except on very small estates and except in exploitation of woods and fishponds, 
was extremely rare; labour services had dwindled since the mid-fourteenth centu- 
ry but if there was any swing to rent-farming in the early part of that century the 
evidence produced by Mlle Guérin does not allow one to work out its chronolo- 
gy. The cens itself was low and became negligible; what seigneurial profit there 
was came from succession and mutation fees. The movement towards freer 
forms of rent than the cens was apparent from the later fourteenth century but 
again the chronology cannot be seen very precisely. Perpetual rentes, almost 
as negligible as the cens and not compensated for by other dues, became frequent 
in the second half of the fifteenth century; but they were less popular at this 
time then terminable rentes, which gave a landlord an opportunity to recover 
when pressure relaxed. Métayage tenure, so much used in the Toulousain, 
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seems to have been less attractive in Sologne than long-term leasing because it 
was less advantageous to the farmer; and in this period it was the farmer who 
had the last word. 

He had the last word because it was labour and not capital that was short. 
It was labour shortage which lay, here as elsewhere, behind the permanent 
going out of cultivation of land and the softening of landowners’ hearts. Solog- 
ne was in fact particularly slow in recovery because both landowners and la- 
bourers were not interested in so unrewarding a country. The cause of this 
labour shortage and of other rural perturbations Mlle Guérin believes to be 
the devastation and depopulation of the Hundred Years’ War. Admittedly the 
spectre of the Black Prince long haunted the inhabitants of central France; 
but evidence of the effect of the war is notoriously difficult to assess. Could 
such changes really have been produced by the war alone? The most curious 
thing about Mlle Guérin’s book is that she never mentions that other spectre, 
the Black Death of 1348 and its subsequent epidemics, even to make the surely 
startling point that they did not exist in Sologne or in the more attractive areas 
to which the Solognot peasantry migrated. Mlle Guérin is not alone in her 
predilection for the war rather than epidemic disease as the major factor in the 
economic troubles of late medieval France; but this seems to carry the fashion 
rather to an extreme. She does not seem to be interested in economic change as 
much as in a description of rural society; perhaps her evidence does not allow 
her to be. Material for more sophisticated explanations of population move- 
ment, like a more sophisticated explanation of change in landowners’ fortunes 
and methods of exploitation, is hard to find in her book. There is not much 
help here for the study of late medieval crises except in very broad terms. But 
there is a great deal of help for the understanding of rural life in a small area 
of France. Mlle Guérin is far more evocative a writer than most on this sub- 
ject; and this is the value of her work. 


All Souls College, Oxford P. S. LEwis 


Prerre Tucoo-Cua ta. Gaston Feébus et la vicomté de Béarn, 1343-1391. (Bordeaux: 
Biére. 1960. Pp. 469. maps and illustrations.) 


This is mainly a work of political history, but the author has been careful 
to place Gaston Fébus in his surroundings. He is enabled by the relative 
abundance of documents, and in particular by a very elaborate dénombrement 
de feux of 1385, to give a description of the Béarn region, which was still very 
backward, with a scattering of small rural communities lost among the immense 
fallows, but almost entirely spared by the Black Death and by war. Thus slow 
progress could eventually be made, with the straggling villages awakening 
to commercial life. In the second part of the work (pp. 115-260) the society 
and the administration are also studied. 


University of Toulouse PuitippE WOLFF 


Les routes de France, depuis les origines jusqu’a nos jours. (Colloques, cahwers de cwwili- 
sation.) (Paris: Association pour la diffusion de la pensce francaise. 1959. 
Pp. 176, 16 illustrations, 27 maps. 15 NFr.) 


In May 1958 a conference on ‘les routes et la civilisation francaise’ attracted 
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specialists of very different periods to the Institut d’ Etudes Srangaises at Sarre- 
bruck. The present volume is the result of this conference. In it Paul-Marie 
Duval deals with the general outlines of the first road net-work in our country, 
that constructed during the Roman Empire. Jean Hubert shows how after 
the eleventh century the road structure based on Paris steadily replaced that 
of the Roman itineraries starting from Lyons; this was a national, and no 
longer an imperial system in whose development the feudatories, the Kings 
and the monks all had a part. Other contributions from Georges Livet, Louis 
Trénard and Roger Coquand are devoted to the royal roads between the fif- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the roads during the golden age of the 
coaches, and finally to the modern roads. All the authors agree that the field 
is still very poorly covered, and this work seems chiefly to be an invitation to 
further investigation; the style of the contributions, the inclusion of useful 
bibliographies and a suggestive set of illustrations and maps should fit it to 
perform this rdle excellently. 


University of Toulouse PuitipPE WOLFF 


Meélanges de la Société de (’ Histoire de Normandie. Seizieme Série. (Rouen-Paris. 
IQ5O.E ps 177-) 


This edition of documents includes: 

A charter of francs-fiefs of the 15th century in the Vicomté of Mortain, 
published by the Baron de la Broiisse and his son Jacques. 

The will of a canon of Rouen cathedral (1487) and his executors’ account, 
published by Michel Mortier, of the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

Correspondence from Cadiz and Port Sainte-Marie to Rouen merchants 
(1723-1726) on interloping trade with the Spanish Indies, published by Pierre 
Dardel. 

A selection of documents relating to Normandie and the history of maritime 
trade (15th-16th centuries) published by Michel Mollat, Professor at the 
Sorbonne. 

A worth while and very useful publication. 


University of Toulouse FREDERIC MAuRO 


BERTRAND GILLe. La Banque et le Crédit en France de 1815 a4 1848. (Paris: Meé- 
moires et Documents publiés par la Société de l’ Ecole des Chartes, vol. xiv. P.U.F. 
1959.) 


BERTRAND GILLE. Recherches sur la formation de la grande entreprise capitaliste 
(1815-1848). (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., Affaires et gens d’ affaires, no. XVII. 
1959-) 


The first of these works is the fruit of the author’s long research in public and 
especially in private archives. He was able to consult the documents of certain 
banks, those of Rothschild, Neuflize, Hottinguer, André and Cottier and made 
great use of the records of the Banque de France. His work completely revises 
our knowledge on several points: (i) banking structure. The credit-regulator 
is the Banque de France, whose expansion into the provinces came late. The 
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Haute Banque de Paris, and, to a lesser extent, of Lyons, saw to the underwriting 
of government loans, to transactions involving international trade and to the 
granting of credit to various companies. In the provinces banking activity 
was shared between the banques départementales, of which there were nine in 
1847, and a large number of smaller family businesses. (ii) the financing of 
investments. This was very imperfectly assured, for the banks were above all 
commergants who did not care for investments entailing any degree of risk. 
There were several attempts to provide an adequate means of financing in- 
dustrial enterprises or public works, including that of Jacques Laffite, with his 
Caisse générale du commerce et de Vindustrie. This was the first serious venture in 
the field, but had little success because of the crisis of 1837 and the premature 
death of its sponsor. Between 1837 and 1848 there were imitations, for this 
was the great age of the Caisses. But none survived the 1848 crisis. (iii) the 
interpretation of crises. The author rejects the traditional interpretation of 
the crisis as based on the primacy of the agricultural sector. Dealing with the 
crisis of 1846-7, he emphasizes the abusive use of investments, especially in 
the railways, and shows how it was the lack of liquid assets which caused all 
the financial and commercial difficulties. In short, the 1846—7 crisis was al- 
ready de nouveau type. 

All these views are highly suggestive and profoundly modify the accepted 
interpretation of the first half of the nineteenth century. In his complementary 
thesis, the author has studied the way in which French industry was concen- 
trated and amalgamated during the first half of the nineteenth century. Mining 
and metallurgical concerns had even at that time begun to form financial or 
geographical monopolies. In the domain of coal-mining there is the example 
of the Compagnie d’ Anzin (Nord), or the various moves by the companies of the 
Loire basin to amalgamate their enterprises at the end of the July Monarchy. 
In metallurgy, the Seilli¢re bank handed over to the Schneiders the Creusot 
business, which was soon the biggest, while other great combines were built 
up in the Bourbonnais and the Chatillonais. This work makes a useful comple- 
ment to the major one. 


University of Besangon CLAUDE FOHLEN 


P. Leurtuior. L’ Alsace au début du XIXéme siecle. Essais d'histoire politique, éco- 
nomique et religieuse (1815-1830). (Paris S.E.V.P.E.N. 1959. Vol. 2: Les trans- 
formations économiques. Pp. 505.) 


Following the first volume dealing with political life, P. Leuillot has given 
us a second, for him the more important, on economic change. This is indeed 
a compendium, to be regarded as exhaustive both for the sources and for the 
use made of them. Apart from public sources, the author has tirelessly analysed 
the records of private concerns, so that nothing seems to have escaped him. 
After examining the agricultural changes and the carrying trade, he devotes 
the central (and newest) part to industry, paradoxically represented by textiles 
in Haute-Alsace, woollens in the Sainte-Marie aux Mines area, and cotton 
goods at Mulhouse and in the adjacent valleys of the Vosges. ‘This latter branch 
adapted itself in a remarkable way to the conditions imposed by the new fron- 
tiers of 1815. Far from the centres of supply, and cut off from the routes €s- 
tablished in imperial times, it sought its salvation in extreme specialization, 
the making of high-quality prints, which found large export markets in the 
Mediterranean basin and across the Atlantic. The resultant financial and social 
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problems were solved respectively by help from Basle and Strasbourg, and by 
the highly-developed paternalistic sense and civic spirit of the Alsatian em- 
ployers. The textile industry in its turn promoted numerous other enterprises, 
particularly the mechanical engineering in which Risler and Dixon were out- 
standing, with Nicholas Koechlin, who was one of the great driving-forces 
behind this Alsatian economy. 

Coming after the labours of Fernand L’Huillier, Félix Ponteil and Made- 
leine Kahan-Rabecq, Paul Leuilliot’s work admirably completes our know- 
ledge of nineteenth century Alsace, and one could wish that similar studies 
would appear for other areas or provinces, which are generally less well-known. 


University of Besangon CLAUDE FOHLEN 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
I, The Middle Ages: Commerce 


There are several articles of general interest: Raymond Delatouche (‘La crise 
du XIVéme siécle en Europe occidentale’, Les Etudes sociales, no 42-43, Jun.- 
Sep. 1959, pp. I-19) reviews the various explanations of the crisis which began 
in Europe at the end of the thirteenth century, and concludes that it was ‘la 
rancon du bien-étre, de la facilité’ of the preceding period. Jacques le Goff 
(‘Temps de l’Eglise et temps du marchand’, Annales E.S.C., XV, 1960, pp. 
417-433) studies the way in which the ‘temps des marchands’, which can be 
estimated and used, becomes distinct from the ‘temps biblique’ between the 
twelfth and the fifteenth centuries. 

Demography is the principal theme of the article by Henri Dubled (*‘Con- 
séquences économiques et sociales des ‘“‘mortalités’” du XI Véme siécle, es- 
sentiellement en Alsace’, Revue d’Histoire économique et sociale, 1959, no 3, pp. 
273-294), in which he indicates the shrinking of the cultivated area, and the 
abandoning of some places, emphasizing the diversity of causes which led to 
this development, and discussing the significance of the flight from the country- 
side. 

The study of the history of salt, directed in France by Michel Mollat and 
J. le Goff, linked together a series of papers given at the Congrés national des 
Sociétés savantes held at Aix-Marseilles in 1958. The Bulletin philologique et 
historique, jusqw a 1715, du Comité des Travaux historiques et scientifiques for 1958 
(which appeared in 1959), has published a set of these by J. le Goff (‘Orientation 
de recherches sur la production et le commerce du sel en Méditerranée et au 
Moyen age’, pp. 155-168), P. Jacques de Romefort (‘Le sel en Provence du 
Xe au milieu du XIVe: production, exportation, fiscalité’, pp. 181-194), 
Michel Mollat (‘Les spéculations de Jacques Coeur sur le sel du Languedoc’, 
pp. 195-210) and lastly Joseph Billioud (‘Le sel du Rhone: la ferme du tirage 
de ’Empire au XVIéme siécle’, pp. 211-226). To these may be added, for 
a slightly later period, Virginia Rau’s article (‘Problémes de Vhistoire du sel 
au Portugal’, Bulletin de l’ Association Marc Bloch de Toulouse, no 7-8-9, pp. 16-23). 

Yves Renouard has written on another trade product, wine, (‘Le grand 
commerce des vins de Gascogne au Moyen Age’, Revue Historique, CCXXI, 
Apr.-Jun. 1959, pp. 261-304), and ‘[fait] aprés un quart de siécle de recher- 
ches et de travaux dans la voie indiquée par le maitre (H. Pirenne), le point 
des connaissances sur les origines, le développement, l’ampleur et l’évolution 
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du grand commerce des vins gascons’. This is a brilliant and suggestive article. 

Two notarial registers recently handed over to the public archives have 
enabled Roger Aubenas to complete the map of cloth-distribution (‘Commer- 
ce des draps et vie économique A Grasse en 1308-1309". Provence historique, 
IX, fasc. 38, Oct.-Dec. 1959, pp. 201-212): the cloths from Ypres are the 
dearest, followed by those of Chalons, Paris and Provins; the local centres 
supply the coarser fabrics. 

This brings us to strictly regional studies, and, still in the South of France, 
we may notice several articles in Rouergue et confins, Congrés de Rodez de 1958 of 
the Fédérations de sociétés savantes de Montpellier et Toulouse (Rodez, P. Carrére, 
1960), by Mlle F. Bertrand (‘Espalion en 1403 d’aprés un registre d’estimes’, 
pp. 215-241), Louis D’Alauzier (‘Les Boyssou ou Buisson, marchands 4 Aubin, 
Figeac et Toulouse’, pp. 109-120) and Philippe Wolff (‘Quelques données 
sur la société de Rodez autour de 1420’, pp. 121-134). 

For the Paris region, there are studies by F. de Fontette (‘La vie économique 
de la région parisienne d’aprés les actes de vente immobiliére au XII]éme 
siécle’, Revue historique de droit, 1959, no 4, pp. 485-540) and André Lesort 
(‘Gilles de Clamecy, bourgeois de Paris et de Rouen, négociant et armateur 
a la fin du XIVéme et au début du XVéme siécle’, Bulletin philologique et his- 
torique ..., 1959, pp. 227-236). 

The Revue du Nord has published two articles of a more international charac- 
ter, which concern particularly the history of the Hanse. O. Marques (‘Un 
exemple des relations maritimes entre la Prusse et le Portugal au début du 
XVéme siécle’, Oct.-Dec. 1959, pp. 241-250) studies the tonnage, cargo (and 
its owners) and captains of three Prussian ships captured in 1403 off Ostend 
by English pirates. T. S. Jansma (‘Philippe le Bon et la guerre hollando-wende, 
1438-1441’, Jan.-Mar. 1960, pp. 5-18) explains this war by the progress of 
the aggressive Netherlandish trade, against which the Wendish towns of the 
Hanse reacted, and emphasizes that Philippe le Bon took no part in the struggle. 

Finally Desanka Kovacevic (‘Dans la Serbie et la Bosnie médiévales: les 
mines d’or et d’argent’, Annales E.S.C., XV, 1960, pp. 248-258) shows that 
these mines fulfilled an important task during the century (about 1350-1450) 
in which mining in Europe generally declined, their products being exported 
by the merchants of Dubrovnik, especially to Venice. 


Umwersity of Toulouse PuitippE WOLFF 


II. Modern Economic History, 1492-1789 


However much we may admire the number of reliable books published in 
France on economic history — and we remarked on this last year — the poverty 
of our reviews in this field is equally striking. In the ever-lively Annales the 
discussion begun last year by Fernand Braudel on the réle de la longue durée 
is still going on (Fernand Braudel, ‘Sur une conception de L’Histoire Sociale’ 

April-June 1959, pp. 308-319, concerning the ideas of Otto Brunner. W. W. 
Rostow, ‘Histoire et Sciences sociales: La Longue durée’, Oct.-Dec. 1959, 
pp. 710-718). But there is little work on the other great problems of method, 
apart from the present author’s article (Théorie économique et histoire économique, 
Cahiers de VILS.E.A., Recherches et Dialogues Philosophiques et Economiques, April 
1959, Series M, no. 4, pp. 45-75. We deal particularly with the example of 
commercial capitalism [1500-1800]), which attempts to show what should be 
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the proper concern of economic history, by setting aside excessively rigid defi- 
nitions of the scope of this discipline. All the same, modern history has not 
been completely forgotten, for there has emerged from a small seminar, held 
at Paris under the auspices of the C.N.R.S., the article by MM. Schneider, 
Braudel, Labrousse and Renouvin on ‘Les orientations (possibles) de la re- 
cherche historique’ in the years to come (Revue Historique, July-September 
1959, PP. 19-50). a ee 

What is otherwise conspicuous is the relative importance of the disciplines 
closely connected with economic history; the history of financial institutions 
in the articles by A. Outrey, C. Spinosi and J. Coudy, (A. Outrey, “Le dépot 
des anciennes minutes du Conseil des Finances et des commissions extraordi- 
naires au chateau du Vieux Louvre’, Bulletin de la Société d’ Histoire Moderne, 
12th series, no. 8 and g, suppl. to the Revue d’Historre Moderne, no. 2, 1959, 
pp. 3-6. Caroline Spinosi, ‘Une institution fiscale d’avenir: du centiéme de- 
nier au droit d’enregistrement’ (to be continued), Revue Historique de Droit 
Francais et Etranger, Oct.-Dec. 1959, pp. 541-599. Julien Coudy, “La ‘“Tontine 
royale” sous le régne de Louis XV’, Revue Historique de Droit Frangais et Etranger, 
Jul.-Sep. 1959, pp. 326-340. Cf. also F. Loirette, ‘Un épisode des résistances 
locales aux empiétements du pouvoir royal: la défense du franc alleu agenais 
au XVIIéme siécle’, Annales du Midi, Oct.-Dec. 1959, pp. 249-268), and that 
of population, whether concerning demographic thought in the eighteenth 
century, like Robert Horvath’s article on ‘Etienne Hatvani et les origines de 
Varithmétique politique en Hongrie’ (Population, Oct.-Dec. 1959, No. 4, pp. 
719-728) (Etienne Hatvani was born in 1718), or the outlook of the admini- 
stration like Henri Blaquiére’s work (Annales du Midi, April-July 1959, pp. 214— 
222) on ‘Une enquéte concernant l’application de la déclaration du roi de 
1736 dans le ressort du Parlement de Toulouse’, or the results of studies in 
historical demography, undertaken with standardized cards following the 
method of the I.N.E.D. Thus we see Jean Fourastié trying to establish ‘le 
calendrier démographique de Phomme moyen’ of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries (‘De la vie traditionnelle a la vie tertiaire’, Population, 
July-Sep. 1959, no. 3, pp. 417-432), and Pierre Girard giving us, thanks to 
the re-constitution of families made possible by the /fiches familiales of the I.N.E. 
D., an ‘apercu de la démographie de Sotteville-lés-Rouen vers la fin du 
XVITléme siécle’ (Population, July-Sep. 1959, no. 3, pp. 485-508). To these 
studies can be added the more geographic ones dealing with emigration; 
that of Jean-Paul Moreau, on the emigration of the inhabitants of Freiburg 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (‘Un aspect de l’émigration al- 
pine: les Fribourgeois a l’étranger aux XVIIéme et XVIIIéme siécles’, Revue 
de Géographie de Lyon, no. 4, 1959; pp. 315-339), and that of Robert Mandrou 
on French immigration to Geneva in the sixteenth century and to the West 
Indies and Canada during the seventeenth century (Annales E.S.C., Oct.- 
Dec. 1959, pp. 662-675). 

Social history is also well represented, first by an article de méthode on the 
use of multicopying in the analysis of notarial archives, those key-sources for 
historical sociology (Adeline Daumard and Francois Furet, ‘Méthodes de 
l’Histoire sociale: les Archives Notariales et la Mécanographie’, Annales E.S.C., 
Oct.-Dec. 1959, pp. 676-693). The articles by George Livet on ‘Les Savoyards 
a Strasbourg au début du XVIIléme siécle’ (Cahiers d’ Histoire, vol. IV, no. 2, 
1959, pp. 131-146), and by Jacqueline Hecht on ‘Trois précurseurs de la Sé- 
curité sociale au XVIIléme siécle: Henry de Boulainvilliers, Faiguet de Ville- 
neuve, Du Beissier de Pizany d’Eden’ (Population, Jan.-Mar. 1959, no. I, 
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pp. 73-88) count rather as social than as demographic history. It is also 
worth mentioning Guy Richard’s critical survey of the commercial nobility 
of Lyons in the eighteenth century (Information Fistorique, Sept.-Oct. 1959, 
pp. 156-160). The book by B. Porschnev, a professor at Moscow University, 
on popular risings in France between 1623 and 1648 (shortly to be translated 
into French, by S.E.V.P.E.N., Paris), is still a source of controversy. After 
Roland Mousnier’s violent attack (Revue d’Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine, 
April 1958) has come a more qualified but very profound criticism from Ro- 
bert Mandrou. Porschnev’s work had already been analysed some time before 
by L. V. Tapié in ‘La France de Louis XIII et de Richelieu’ (Fayard, 1952, 
notably pp. 259 and following). The review XVIJéme Siécle has devoted a 
special number to public office in seventeenth century France (‘Serviteurs du 
Roi, Quelques aspects de la fonction publique dans la Société francaise du 
XVIléme siécle’, XVUléme siécle, 1st term 1959). Finally Marc Perrichet’s 
article on ‘Padministration des classes de la marine et des archives dans les 
ports bretons’ is as much a contribution to naval as to social history (Revue 
d’ Histoire Economique et Sociale, 1959, no. I, pp. 89-112). 

Naval history itself is well represented thanks to the special number which 
the ‘Revue d’Histoire Economique et Sociale’, under Michel Mollat’s di- 
rection, has devoted to it (1959, no. 1). However, for modern times we need 
notice only Noél Audouy’s contribution on the study of the fishery documents 
at the Archives de la Marine (pp. 81-88), and the French translation of En- 
rique Otte’s long book on Diego Ingenios’s expedition to the ‘Ile des Perles’ 
in 1528 (pp. 43-80. Abridged translation. The German original had appeared 
in Spanische Forschungen der Gorresgesellschaft, Band 14). Apart from this special 
number there are Paul Desfeuilles’ article in the Annales, on navigation across 
the Sund in 1784, according to the registers of the Danish Customs (July-Sept. 
1959, pp. 492-520), and our own article on the types of ships and naval con- 
struction in the Portuguese Atlantic in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which appeared in the Revue d’ Histoire Moderne ( July-Sep. 1959, pp. 181-210). 

Thereafter it is no surprise to find that in economic history proper it is 
trade and international relations which predominate. The Revue du Nord and 
the Annales draw our attention to the work of Braudel’s team on monetary 
relations and exchange-rates, and especially to that of José Gentil da Silva, who 
has also written an independent article (J. Gentil da Silva, ‘Trafics du Nord, 
marchés du Mezzogiorno, finances génoises: recherches et documents sur la 
conjoncture a la fin du XVIéme siécle’, Revue du Nord, April-June 1959, PP. 
129-152. Fernand Braudel and J. G. da Silva, ‘Réalités économiques et prises 
de conscience: quelques témoignages sur le XVIéme siécle’, Annales E.S.C., 
Oct.-Dec., 1959, pp. 732-737). I'wo notices by Emile Coornaert prepare us 
for his important book on Antwerp (Emile Coornaert, ‘Le rayonnement 
d’Anvers dans le Nord de la France au XVIéme siécle’, Information Historique, 
Nov.-Dec. 1959, pp. 191-194), while Wilfrid Brulez, whose articles published 
in his own country and in Holland have already been remarked on here (La 
navigation flamande vers la Méditerranée a la fin du XVIeéme siecle’, Revue 
Belge de Philologie et d’Histoire 1958; ‘De zoutinvoer in de Nederlanden in de 
16e’, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, 1955), has written for the Annales a study of 
exports by land from the Low Countries to Italy about the middle of the 
sixteenth century (Annales E.S.C., Jul.-Sep. 1959, pp. 461-491). On French 
external trade there is Gaston Rambert’s article on ‘La France et la politique 
commerciale de Espagne au XVIIIéme siécle’ (Revue d'Histoire Moderne, 
Oct.-Dec. 1959, pp. 269-288), and that of Jacques Caille on “Le consul Jean- 
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Baptiste Estelle et le commerce de la France au Maroc 4 la fin du XVITeme 
siécle’ (Revue Frangaise d’ Histoire d’ Outre Mer, vol. XLVI, 1959, pp- 7-48). This 
trade met with the worst difficulties, and it is extraordinary that the F rench 
merchants persisted with it. The author cannot be certain whether this ob- 
stinacy was due to ignorance or to the hope of great profits in the event of 
success. To this summary of external affairs may be added the bibliographical 
bulletin devoted by Henri Brunschwig in the Revue Historique to French colo- 
nization, and that by Ch. Haguenauer on the history of Japan (in the numbers 
of Jul.-Sep. and Oct.-Dec., 1959). 
There remains internal economic history, very sparsely covered, with no 
non-rural regional studies (we should, however, notice P.A. Février’s study on “La 
Basse Vallée de l’Argens. Quelques aspects de la vie économique de la Provence 
Orientale aux XVéme et XVIéme siécles’, Provence Historique, Jan.-Mar. 1959, 
pp. 39-61). André Rémond has contributed an article on ‘?Economie dirigée 
et les travaux publics sous Colbert’ (Revue d’Histoire Economique et Socrale, 1959, 
no. 3, pp. 295-327), in which he shows that the statesman’s great ambition 
was disappointed; he had desired a coherent economic policy, but ended up 
with increased fiscalism. The article is supported by copious notes but the 
author does not seem to know either of Petot’s Histovre des Ponts et Chaussées or 
of C. W. Cole’s important work on Colbert and his successors. However, 
his graphs on pages 300 and 306 bring out well the connexion between the 
general budget and the expenditure on public works, and within the latter 
between the expenditure on the Canal du Midi and the other projects. When 
the budgetary deficit was too heavy public works were cut back, as was ex- 
penditure on the roads when the Canal du Midi was costing too much. 


University of Toulouse FrEDERIC MAURO 


III. Industry and Trade since 1789 


(2) Sources 

Bertrand Gille, ‘Les archives de la Cie du chemin de fer du Nord’, Revue 
du Nord, vol. 41, 1959, pp. 39-51. A description of the archives of the Compag- 
me du Nord, all in the keeping of the Archives Nationales since 1957 (series 
48 AQ). 

‘Les Archives des Compagnies de Chemins de Fer’, Histoire des Entreprises, 
May 1958, no. I, pp. 46-58. A numerical summary of the railway companies’ 
archives held in public centres and of documents concerning the railways in the 
archives of the Ministére des Travaux Publics. 

Bertrand Gille, ‘Les archives de l’industrie houillére’, Histoire des Entreprises, 
November 1958, no. 2, pp. 78-103. A summary of the archives: of the Service 
des Mines; of the old companies nationalized in 1946; of coal-mining companies 
which belonged to metallurgical groups; of mines which belonged to families. 

‘Documents sur la Création des grandes banques d’affaires’, Histoire des 
Entreprises, November 1958, no. 2, pp. 47-77. The publication of letters con- 
cerning the founding of the Crédit Mobilier (1852) and concerning the Société 
Générale pour favoriser le commerce et Vindustrie (1864). 

Bertrand Gille, ‘Etat de la presse économique et financiére en France’, 
Fistoire des Entreprises, November 1959, no. 4, pp. 58-76. Provides a list of 
French economic reviews and newspapers of the nineteenth century, with 
indications on where these may be found and the numbers of the collections, 
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(a) Banks 

On the banques départementales (1815-1848) there are three articles by Ber- 
trand Gille: ‘La banque de Marseille’ — Actes du 83e Congrés National des Sociétés 
Savantes, 1958, Paris, 1959, pp. 327-344. ‘La banque de Lyon’, Cahiers d’ Histoire, 
vol. 5, no. 2, 1960, pp. 190-209. ‘La banque du Havre’, Annales de Normandie, 
1960, no. I, pp. 35-51. 

Bertrand Gille, “Les capitaux francais en Piémont (1849-1859)’, Histoire 
des Entreprises, May 1959, no. 3, p. 88. The first part of the research which the 
author is at present carrying out on French investments abroad in the nine- 
teenth century. Particularly useful on the role of the Rothschilds. 

M.-J. Hemardinquer, ‘Crédit industriel et spéculation de 1799 4 1813. Le 
cas de Boyer-Fonfréde’, Annales du Midi, 1959, pp. 43-58. Boyer-Fonfréde was 
a businessman of Toulouse, hitherto rather obscure. The author was lucky 
enough to find a dossier concerning him and gives an account of his banking 
and industrial (cotton) activities. 


(az) Industry 

Guy Thuillier, “A propos de la métallurgie nivernaise (1854-1860), Monopole 
et politique des investissements de la grande entreprise’, Actes du 83e Congres 
National des Sociétés Savantes, 1958, Paris, 1959, pp. 397-433. Studies the ‘poli- 
tics’ of the ‘Société de Commentry-Fourchambault’, formed by amalgamation 
in 1854, and the difficulties of adjustment which delayed its adoption of new 
metallurgical techniques. 

Bertrand Gille, ‘Les origines d’une grande société métallurgique: Chatillon- 
Commentry’, Histoire des Entreprises, May 1958, no. I, pp. 7-28. A history of 
the amalgamation of the smaller metallurgical companies of the Chatillonais 
and Bourbonnais, brought about in 1845 by the Bouguerets and the Ram- 
bourgs, who together founded one of the most important French metallurgical 
enterprises. This Company should not be confused with the preceding one. 

J. Rolley, ‘La structure de l’industrie textile en France en 1840-44’, His- 
torre des Entreprises, November 1959, no. 4, pp. 20-48. Uses the ‘Statistique 
Générale de la France’, whose first industrial investigation was made in the 
forties, using questionnaires submitted to companies in 1840. The value of 
this investigation is very variable. 

Gilberte Mayard, ‘La verrerie de Monthermé (7: Le Second Empire)’, 
Etudes Ardennaises, October 1959, no. 19, pp. 57-60. Articles on the same sub- 
ject in previous numbers. 

René Robinet, ‘L’industrie métallurgique sous la Restauration (en Argonne)’, 
Etudes Ardennaises, no. 16, January 1959, pp. 40-46. 

M.-J. Hemardinquer, ‘Entreprises industrielles toulousaines en Catalogne: 
un document sur les filatures de Boyer-Fonfréde’, Annales du Midi, 1959, 
pp. 86-88. 

Michel Laferrére, ‘L’industrie lyonnaise de la teinture des soies sous le 
Second Empire’, Cahiers d’Histoire, Vol. 5, no. I, 1960, pp. 101-118. This is 
an extract from the same author’s thesis on Lyons as an industrial town, and 
studies the transition from natural dyes to artificial ones, using the Berguin 
and Perkin processes. 

Pierre Guiral, ‘Quelques aspects de la crise de l’économie marseillaise a la 
fin du Second Empire’, Actes du 83e Congrés des Sociétés Savantes, 1958. Paris, 
1959, Pp. 435-454. The points of similarity and difference with the 1846-8 
crisis. Marseilles was less affected than then, although sugar-refining was 
hard-hit, partly because the outlet in the United States was shut off. 
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(iv) Communications 

Raymond Granier, ‘Un centenaire: la ligne Océan-Méditerranée (Bor- 
deaux-Cette), 1857’, Actes du 83e Congres National des Sociétés Savantes, 1958. Pa- 
ris, 1959, Pp. 360-379 

Pierre Bayaud, ‘Les chemins de fer dans les Basses-Pyrénées sous le Second 
Empire’, Actes du 83e Congres National des Sociétés Savantes, 1958. Paris, 1959. 


pp. 381-395. 


(v) Social Classes 

A.-J. Tudesq, ‘La bourgeoisie du Nord au milieu de la Monarchie de Juil- 
let’, Revue du Nord, vol. 41, 1959, no. 4, pp. 277-285. The author is investigating 
the Notables of about 1840, and here produces an instalment of his research, 
of which others have already appeared. 

Abbé Gueyraud, ‘Contribution a l’étude des courtiers marseillais au XTX- 
éme siécle: les Caune (1819-1869)’, Actes du 83e Congres National des Sociétés Sa- 
vantes, 1958. Paris, 1959, pp. 311-325. Jean-Baptiste-Henry Caune 1796-1869 
is an example of the bourgeois of Marseilles, the second of his family to hold 
the post of ‘courtier privilégié’, bought by his father. 


Untversity of Besangon CLAUDE FOHLEN 


IV. Agrarian History and Geography 


1959 has seen some important publications. On general themes, there is the 
collection of the Actes du Colloque International Agraire organized by the Faculté 
des Lettres at Nancy in September 1957 (Géographie et Histoire agraires, Nancy, 
1959 (Mémoire no. 21 in the Annales de l’Est published by the Faculté de Nancy), 
pp. 452). After the account of excursions in the Jura, in the Burgundy area 
and in southern Lorraine, this work brings together the texts of 34 contributions 
on very varied subjects, among which questions of agricultural organization 
predominate. The problems of the English countryside are considered by 
R. H. Hilton, Glanville R. Jones and T. Jones Pierce, and there are accounts 
of the discussions. Numerous sketches and photographs make this a useful 
collection, perfectly presented, on which the organizing committee is to be 
congratulated. 

Emile Mireaux has studied Une province frangaise au temps du Grand Roi: la Brie 
(Paris, Hachette, 1959, vol. I. p. 352), founding his work on numerous docu- 
ments from the archives and writing with a great sense of the old rural world. 
The chapters on the fields, the forest, property, farming, the grain-trade, 
village-life, the ecclesiastics and the nobles all read easily and throw fresh light 
on the economic and social problems of the seventeenth century. 

Poitou is a privileged region. Following the older works of Paul Raveau on 
rural questions in the sixteenth century, Dr Louis Merle has written a very 
interesting book on La métairie et l’évolution agraire de la Gdtine poitevine de la fin 
du Moyen Age a la Révolution (Paris, S.E.V.P.E.N. 1958, pp. 252. [Volume II 
in the series Les Hommes et la Terre]). In it he studies the profound changes 
which resulted from the wars and monetary depreciations, and especially the 
destruction of small peasant holdings to make way for the system of métairie, 
and the transformation of open fields into bocage. It was then that the métayers 
experienced harsh working conditions and rapidly became impoverished agri- 
cultural labourers, subjected to the petite noblesse and its bailiffs. This is a fine 
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piece of social history by someone who knows his region admirably; there are 
18 pieces justificatives and numerous maps. 

The East is represented by Vol. VII of the Publications de la Société Savante 
d’ Alsace et des régions de l’Est, mostly devoted to the Paysans @’ Alsace, on whom 
there are articles by Juillard, Leuillot, Dufraisse etc. (Strasbourg: Editions 
F.X. Leroux et Cie. 1959.); R. Chapuis has contributed a study of Une vallée 
comtoise: la Haute-Loue (Paris: Les Belles-Lettres. [Coll. Annales Univ. Besan- 
¢on]). Working southward P. Nanton continues with his Aélas linguistique et 
ethnographique du Massif central (Editions du C. N. R. S., Paris; vol. I, Nature; 
vol. II, The Peasant), and we may also note Albert Soboul’s Les campagnes 
montpelliéraines a la fin de l’ Ancien Régime; propriété et cultures d’aprés les compoix 
(Paris, Presse Universitaires, 1958. pp. 157). J. Letrait has investigated ‘Le 
régime du travail des ouvriers agricoles en Provence dans la premiére moitié 
du XVIITéme siécle’ (in the Actes du 83e Congres des Sociétés Savantes, 1959, Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, pp. 457-470). 

General agricultural history has been enriched by G. Weulersse’s posthu- 
mous work on La phystocratie a la fin du régne de Louis XVI (1770-1774) (Paris, 
1959, Presses Universitaires, pp. 240. Preface by Ernest Labrousse). As a 
result of a reunion held at St Cloud some French geographers have published 
their Etudes de géographie (Supplement to the Bulletin de l’Ecole normale de St 
Cloud, 1959, pp. 208). 

Outside France there is X. de Planhol’s thesis on the countryside of Pamphy- 
lia in which the author tackles in particular the very important problem of the 
origins of the village community (De la plaine pamphylienne aux lacs pisidiens. 
Nomadisme et vie paysanne, Paris, 1958, pp. 495. [Brbl. de V’ Institut frangais d’ar- 
chéologie d’Istambul.|). P. Wagret has written on the European polders, an ex- 
cellent work dealing with the history of draining projects, technical and social 
questions, and the types of polder (Les polders, Paris, Dunod, 1959, pp. 316, 8gill.). 


University of Dijon P. DE SAINT JACOB 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(Edited by T. C. Cochran) 


T. C. Cocuran. Basic History of American Business. (Princeton N.J.: Van No- 
strand Co. Inc. 1959. Pp. 191. $1°25.) 


The much greater maturity (and respectability) that business history enjoys 
as a branch of historical study in its own right in the United States compared 
with other countries is demonstrated by this small volume. Not only does the 
subject already have its text-books: now its ‘basic history’ appears in the mass 
sales medium of the paper-back. The greater flow of individual case histories of 
individual companies is thus being complemented by the more general surveys 
which are totally lacking as yet in Britain. This book is an example of the best 
in popularization. There are under a hundred pages of text, which lead into a 
selection of extracts—for the most part from original sources—of roughly equal 
length. Although this necessarily means that the treatment of all topics is 
marked by severe economy, Professor Cochran’s stature and experience as an 
historian ensure that it is a work of sound generalization and shrewd example. 
The reader wishing to pursue any topic further is given a responsible academic 
bibliography, although often the precise references to the extracts chosen are 
missing. In this way the volume contrives to be fully adult as an introduction 
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for university students being drawn into American economic history and also of 
much more general appeal. 

The limits appropriate to the history of an individual firm are notoriously 
difficult to define—each must seek those appropriate to itself—but the bound- 
aries of the ‘history of business’ are more agreed. Professor Cochran takes as his 
central theme changes in the pattern of organization, ownership and control of 
enterprise, relating such changes to the main factors which have conditioned 
them. Hence the main stuff of the economic history text-books, which are 
concerned with changes in the basic aggregates of the economy, has to be taken 
for granted, business history being concerned with their implications for the 
nature of enterprise. Other themes studied here include the relations of business 
with government, the rise of salaried management, the interlocking of financial 
and business enterprise, changing ideas about the responsibilities of manage- 
ment. 

Professor Cochran takes an honest look at the changing public reputation of 
private business and plots the rise of the business of manufacturing a public 
image through conscious public relations and advertising policy. He is equally 
interested in the ethical and cultural norms within which business has been 
conducted. There is only room for an occasional observation on the impact of 
organized labour on business enterprise, while that astonishing American 
educational phenomenon, the school of business administration, is crowded out 
altogether. All in all, the sooner some of these topics, which are of great 
moment in the development of North America and Europe in the present 
century, find their way into the general history text books the better. Business 
history may prove one of the means by which the impact of men upon their 
environment returns to the economic history text-books—at the moment so 
exclusively concerned with the reverse reaction. 


Queens’ College, Cambridge PETER MATHIAS 


RicHarp C. Wave. The Urban Frontier: The Rise of Western Cities, 17790-1830. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. 362. $6.00.) 


The thesis advanced in The Urban Frontier is, in brief, that the city represented 
the dynamic force in the development of the American West in the pre- 
railroad era. Not only did each of the cities which Professor Wade has studied 
— Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Lexington, Louisville, and St. Louis — establish 
economic dominance over its countryside, but it also became a social and in- 
tellectual center. As the agency through which the elements of Atlantic 
civilization flowed to the rural population, the city ‘speeded up the transfor- 
mation of the West from a gloomy wilderness to a richly diversified region.’ 
Professor Wade makes clear in his comparative study of the economic and 
social growth of the five cities that the early western urbanites acted more 
as urbanites than as westerners. As entrepreneurs alert to economic oppor- 
tunities, merchants in each of the cities took full advantage of a strategic geo- 
graphical location to establish a trading center. Like urban communities 
elsewhere, these frontier cities very early developed stratified societies, in spite 
of the fact that travellers confused ‘a certain intimacy among groups’ in chur- 
ches and civic organizations with ‘the genuine egalitarianism which had in 
fact disappeared from frontier cities in their first decades’. Members of the 
mercantile community, who controlled city governments, usually assigned 
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priorities in the allocation of scarce resources for the many needed civic im- 
provements on the basis of short-range commercial considerations. To the 
early city fathers of the West, wharves were more important than adequate 
drainage facilities. 

Although Professor Wade does not mention the name of Frederick Jackson 
Turner, his work presents another challenge to the ‘frontier theory’ of American 
history. “Though Western towns arose on virtually unsettled land, indeed, in 
some cases on the very edge of the frontier, and though their situation freed 
them from old restraints and traditions, their deepest urge was to be like the 
great cities across the mountains. In short, the challenge of the West, far from 
producing a bold and fresh response from urbanites, led to a concerted effort 
to bring established institutions and ways to the new country.’ 


Michigan State University J. H. Sottow 


Paut C. HENLEIN. Cattle Kingdom in the Ohio Valley 1783-1860. (University of 
Kentucky Press. 1959. Pp. vii + 198. $650.) 


From the time of the earliest settlements in the Ohio valley different lands 
gradually came to specialize in different agricultural activities. Certain areas— 
notably the bluegrass region of Kentucky and, to the north and west, certain 
valleys of tributaries of the Ohio River—had natural advantages in the 
fattening of beef cattle. The region of production gradually moved west into 
Indiana and Illinois. The main features encouraging cattle production were an 
open range, natural grasses and conditions suitable for corn-growing. Existing 
stock was slowly improved, not least by the importation of breeding stock 
from Britain; the first direct importation from Britain to the Ohio Valley 
occurred in 1817 but later two companies were formed for this purpose, in 1833 
the Ohio Company for Importing English Cattle, and in 1853 the Northern 
Kentucky Importing Company. The beef was marketed partly in the growing 
towns of the region itself (though the great pork-packing centre of Cincinnati 
was never of great importance for beef and little went to Chicago from this 
region before 1860), but more particularly in the larger towns of the East. 
Large scale overland drives to the East began as early as 1805; the first to New 
York was in 1817. At the receiving end, slaughter houses and marketing 
methods were gradually evolved. These processes reached a climax in the 
period 1835-1860 when the cattle industry of the Ohio Valley showed many 
features which foreshadowed the Great Plains cattle kingdom of 1865-85. 

Many incidental points of interest emerge from Dr Henlein’s account. The 
Erie Canal played a minor réle in the developments he describes. Much meat 
from Ohio came to be exported from New York; since the expansion of these 
exports came after the mid-1840’s it may be presumed that the meat in question 
came largely to Britain whose imports of American beef were expanding 
rapidly at this time. The regularization of the industry depended upon accurate 
weighing; at first the cattlemen lacked weighing scales, but by the 1850’s a 
scaleworks was in business in Cincinnati. Beef prices fluctuated wildly and their 
movements are here described in detail. 

No doubt the case is overstated, as the author admits when he describes the 
diversification of agriculture, even in the cattle regions, in the Ohio Valley. 
Cattle never dominated the region as they did later the open range cattle 
kingdom of the West; the cultivation of hemp, wheat and tobacco in the same 
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region create a very different general picture. Above all, Ohio Valley cattle 
were much more a part of general farming, as is implied by the fact that a 
significant part of their feed was cultivated corn. The author’s economic logic 
often leaves much to be desired and many ends are left untied. One can 
scarcely excuse on grounds of a printing error the statement that the population 
of New York City was 4,174,779 in 1860 (p. 131) when it was in fact less than 
one million and that of the whole of New York State less than 4 million. The 
book is badly deficient in maps since much of the exposition is dependent on 
detailed topography; the one map provided, showing the routes of the cattle 
drives, is of indifferent quality. It is curious to note that another book also 
published in 1959, The Urban Frontier, by R. C. Wade, deals with the Ohio 
Valley in roughly the same period; Mr Wade examines the history of five 
major towns in that region in the period 1790-1830. It is a sad commentary on 
the specialization of modern research that, apart from a few place-names, the 
two books have so little in common that they might just as well be concerned 
with geographically remote parts of the world in different centuries. Yet, 
despite the book’s shortcomings, the conclusions to be drawn from Dr 
Henlein’s work do constitute an important contribution to American economic 
history. 


London School of Economics J. PoTTER 


CARTER GoopricH. Government Promotion of American Canals and Railroads, 
1800-1890. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1960.) 


This is an exceedingly interesting and thorough synthesis of the available 
material relating to government promotion of transport, much of which has 
been the result of his own research efforts. The bibliography not only illus- 
trates the interest which has been shown in the field of internal improvement 
but also serves as a useful guide to scholars interested in further research. 

Mr Goodrich’s statement — “The spirit of improvement was abroad, and 
Americans were eager to build up a new country and to make their own 
fortunes’ — is the point around which he has centered his study. The ‘develop- 
ment effort’ was evident in the East, the Old Northwest, the South, the Plains 
area, and the Far West. The time of the effort varied, of course, as did the 
particular means of accomplishing the ‘effort’, but similarities as well as differ- 
ences are pointed out by Mr Goodrich. 

Government aid was restricted to those projects for which private investors 
were unwilling to assume the entire risk or for which the amount of capital 
required was greater than could be provided or borrowed by any private 
corporation. The general impressions left by the record of public promotion 
are the strength and persistence of the desire to promote economic growth and 
the willingness to make use of whatever means seemed likely to be effective. He 
concludes that as to levels of government ‘there was clearly some disposition 
to select the one near at hand’. Thus, at particular times and in certain geo- 
graphical areas, state development effort was prevalent; at other times and 
in other areas, local governments took the lead in public promotion. Even 
though the national government was rejected as the principal agency in the 
development programme, national action was prevalent in the promotion of 
transcontinental railroads, and the section of this book on the era of national 
subsidy gives in considerable detail the federal land grants to railroads from 
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1850 to 1871. Indeed, this book clearly shows that all parts of the nation have 
supported public assistance in the form of national, state, or local aid to canals 
and railways. Support was given for general types of projects rather than for 
the ‘pet’ programme of a particular group or political party. 

In the development effort, mixed enterprise — that is, government aid to 
private corporations — was preferred to public works, even though the success 
of New York state with the Erie Canal was clear. Public support to railroads 
was largely in the form of stock subscriptions or other aid to private corpo- 
rations. The general tendency was to leave initiative and responsibility of 
management mainly to the private investors rather than the public investors 
in the combination. 

Mr Goodrich recognizes that detailed studies of local assistance to railroads 
have not been made in certain states which are known to have contributed 
considerably to the development programme. The aid from local governments 
in New York, Illinois, and Missouri is summarized from particular studies. 
Undoubtedly, the total local assistance will be a greater amount than is now 
generally supposed as more studies are made. In Kansas, for example, the 
amount of local assistance was greater than present studies indicate. 

This study is a most important contribution to the field of economic his- 
tory and an incentive for more studies in the areas where the development 
effort was largely that of local governments. 


Kansas State University GoLpA CRAWFORD 


Bray Hammonp. Banks and Politics in America from the Revolution to the Civil War. 
(Princeton University Press. London: O.U.P. 1957. Pp. xi + 771. 1005.) 


From time to time a book appears which makes obligatory a re-drafting of old 
lecture notes, a re-writing of old text books and, worse still, a re-thinking of old 
thoughts. Such are the impositions placed upon the ungrateful reader by 
Professor Bray Hammond’s Banks and Politics in America, a book which presents a 
convincing re-interpretation of American economic history in the first seventy 
years of the Republic, and of the Jacksonian period in particular. Some 
propositions in the book are not wholly new; they amplify for example ideas 
contained in Fritz Redlich’s The Molding of American Banking (1947) and in 
Walter B. Smith’s Economic Aspects of the Second Bank of the United States (1953) ; 
but the arguments have not before been so well documented, so consistently, 
persuasively and readably expressed. 

Professor Hammond’s major premise is that it was not until late in the rgth 
century that American farmers were significant borrowers. The myth created 
by contemporary polemicists of the poor, agrarian debtor has been accepted as 
reality by most popular historians. But before the Civil War, the people who 
wanted credit were most usually engaged not in agriculture, but in some form 
of business. This debtor class, moreover, complained not of the burden of debt, 
but of the difficulty of borrowing. Thus the easy money advocates were the 
businessmen, not ‘that class of the community’, in the words of Senator John 
Taylor of South Carolina, ‘by some called clod hoppers’. This same business 
group was therefore opposed to institutions designed to impose credit re- 
strictions. Ergo, the businessmen constituted the leading group in opposition to 
the development of central banking practices by the Second Bank under 
Nicholas Biddle. So far from being an embodiment of the ‘money power’, the 
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Second Bank was a restraint upon that power. And the Bank was the victim, 
not of Andrew Jackson’s agrarian supporters, but of the business interests who 
used Jackson, and all the miscellany of agrarian, states’ rights and levelling 
sentiments he personified, to destroy the Bank. When Jackson vetoed the bill to 
extend the Bank’s Charter, this was no victory for democracy, as Jackson 
himself proclaimed—to be echoed by countless historians. Rather it meant, 
argues the author, the triumph of Wall Street over Chestnut Street, of New 
York over Philadelphia and Washington, of unrestrained enterprise over 
incipient federal control. Those to whom banking was literally a means of 
making money could now proceed without reserve (or reserves). Thanks to 
Jacksonian democracy, the money power increased both its power and its 
money. And thanks to Andrew Jackson’s demagoguery, the American economy 
was left for almost a century without an effective central monetary authority. 

To state thus simply the arguments developed in detail over 700 pages is to 
do much less than justice to the author’s far-reaching research and discreet 
judgment. The struggle is not presented as one between villainy and virtue; it 
is rather one between conflicting visions of the future in which both ends and 
means are seen differently. Professor Hammond does not hold a conspiratorial 
interpretation of history. He has analysed in detail the voting on Bills con- 
cerning both the First and the Second Banks. He points out for example the 
influence of anti-British sentiment in deciding the fate of the First Bank in 1811 
(since much Bank stock was in British hands). His description of the develop- 
ment of state banking adds much to the knowledge of that subject. His com- 
parisons between British and American banking problems and discussions in 
the 1830’s will be of particular interest to British readers, as will also his long 
account of the events leading to the crisis of 1837. But central to the book is the 
struggle between Jackson and Biddle. Professor Hammond dissects the charac- 
ters of the protagonists with skill and insight. He exposes to view the business 
and other interests of Jackson’s closest advisers. 

Despite its great length, the book remains entertaining throughout. The 
reader is regaled with accounts of two pistol duels (yet cannot complain of 
irrelevance) ; he is instructed to pronounce Langdon Cheves’s name as ‘Chivis’ 
and Roger B. Taney’s name as ‘Tawney’. The author generously refrains for 
the most part from identifying those historians whose views he attacks. But it is 
not difficult to guess what book he has in mind when he writes of the scholarly, 
naive and unpractical Nicholas Biddle, whom later politicians would have 
called ‘egghead’ but who had the misfortune to belong to ‘a generation who 
knew only enough of philosophers to distinguish one from a stock-jobber’ ; 
this same Nicholas Biddle, so frequently portrayed as the arch-fiend of the age 
of Jackson, was, in Professor Hammond’s view, ‘one who refused to crucify men 
on a cross of gold or of silver either’ and who advocated policies which ‘his 
country accepted ninety-six years later in the administration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’. 


London School of Economics J. Porrer 

Antuony M. Tanc. Economic Development in the Southern Piedmont, 1860-1950: 
Its Impact on Agriculture. (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1957. Pp. xv + 256. $6.00.) 


The purpose of this study, the first of a series of monographs to be published 
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on the effects of southern industrial development upon that region’s agricul- 
ture, is ‘to establish empirically the relationship between the pattern of in- 
dustrial-urban development and community farm income levels and to identify 
the processes through which this development brings income disparity in 
agriculture’. Employing the approach first suggested in 1950 by Professor 
Theodore W. Schultz of the University of Chicago, Mr Tang concerns himself 
in this carefully prepared study with ‘the processes by which economic de- 
velopment transmits its positive income effects to local agriculture’ in twenty- 
one ‘contiguous counties’ in South Carolina and Georgia. The counties 
investigated were selected because of their similarity in historical development, 
in the quality of their land and human resources, and because all of them, 
before industrialism started to take hold after 1900, had been closely tied to 
cotton culture. The high degree of social and economic homegeneity which 
these counties had achieved during the last thirty-five years of the nineteenth 
century was altered materially in the twentieth century, when the ‘rate of 
industrial-urban development’ underwent significant changes. The result was 
the rise of widespread differences in the average income of the area’s farm 
population. On the basis of meticulous research into local products, capital, 
and labor markets, Mr Tang concludes that it was the ‘rapid, but highly 
uneven, industrial-urban development’ of the region rather than the ‘original’ 
differences which affected long-term farm incomes, and that ‘the relatively 
strong positive income effect exerted by industrial-urban development upon 
local agriculture was largely the result of the ability of such a development 
to absorb formerly underemployed farm labor’. Mr Tang closes his study with 
some useful insights into current agricultural problems and policies. 


New York University V. P. Carosso 


Rosert P. SHarkey. Money, Class and Party. (The John Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. Series LX XVII. Number 2.) 
(Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press. 1959. Pp. 346. $5.50.) 


In the course of writing history certain easy simplifications of complex situations 
become established and firmly fixed in the literature. When the history of the 
reconstruction of the American Union in 1865-1877 was written it at first 
was innocent of much economic detail. By the beginning of the twentieth 
century, however, economic history had become an intellectual interest and 
a neat and logical analysis was supplied. 

Chief emphasis was placed upon the vast expense of the Civil War, the in- 
creased demands made upon factory and farm production, the inflation neces- 
sary to finance the conflict and the sad plight of the wage worker and the 
farmer when during the post war period the capitalists seemed determined to 
enforce immediate deflation. Capitalists, laborers and farmers were pictured as 
monolithic groups in society, each thinking and working as units, the former 
sound and deflationary, the latter radical and inflationary. . 

Sharkey after careful review of the evidence presents a series of conclusions. 
First, there was no hard versus soft money issue in wartime finance, and the 
use of depreciated money was recognized as a wartime necessity. The issue 
was, should it be government legal tenders or private bank notes. Second, 
after the war the Republican and Democratic parties were each split into hard 
and soft money groups who showed no consistency in following any pre-war 
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hard or soft money views they may have held. Third, Middle Western. Demo- 
crats, many of whom had been hard money men before the war, now seized the 
soft money issue as a way to get back into power in a period of financial de- 
pression. Fourth they did not succeed because the farmers (hitherto considered 
soft money men because they were debtors) were not attracted by the issue. 
Until the seventies the farmers in the Middle West had good prices and con- 
trary to a widely held myth were not inflationists. Fifth, many industrialists, 
particularly in iron and steel, backed inflation as a means of protection against 
foreign competition, while textile men often held opposite views. Sixth, labor 
still distrustful of banks as it had been in ante-bellum days now abandoned 
its former hard money views and turned to soft money because bankers 
now were urging deflation. Finally on post-war financial issues capital, in- 
stead of being monolithic, was so divided and fragmented that the group had 
no unity. 

This is as careful, logical and precisely presented a study as this reviewer 
has seen in a long time. It is a convincing argument for the thesis that groups 
bearing inclusive labels have within them smaller and sometimes contrary 
minded groups and that time and changing circumstance quite frequently 
destroy any long continued consistency of behavior in well recognized groups. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHo.s 


GrorceE W. BisHop Jr. Charles H. Dow and the Dow Theory. (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1960. Pp. x + 359. $6.00.) 


Dow Jones and Company, a financial news reporting agency, was founded in 
1882 by Edward D. Jones and Charles H. Dow, newspapermen interested in 
financial reporting. In 1889, the new firm launched The Wall Street Journal, of 
which Dow was editor until his death in 1902. 

As editor, Dow often attempted to explain stock market activity. In The 
ABC of Stock Speculation (1902), S. A. Nelson included a large number of recent 
editorials by Dow and applied the designation, ‘Dow’s Theory’. W. P. Hamil- 
ton, editor of the paper from 1908 to 1929, continued to refer to Dow in edi- 
torials, and more importantly, in his book The Stock Market Barometer (1922). 
Through Hamilton the Dow Theory, as we know it, was born. The Hamilton 
version, going much beyond the writings of Dow, even today constitutes the 
basis for the forecasting, and hence the actions, of many market participants. 
Following Hamilton came Robert Rhea’s The Dow Theory (1932), which re- 
stated the Hamilton analysis. 

The principal purpose of Mr Bishop’s volume is to trace the evolution of 
the Dow Theory, showing in particular the extent to which Dow’s ideas are 
utilized in the theory bearing his name. Although successful, the result is 
repetitive and tedious. For example, after a 43 page presentation of Nelson’s 
analysis, involving largely the paraphrasing and quotation of Dow’s editorials, 
there is an 84 page chapter which does the same thing for other Dow editorials, 
with much that is unimportant or repetitive. In truth, the Dow Theory itself 
is quite simple and its evolution can be traced adequately quite brief ly, as the 
author finally does (in 25 pages). 

There are other disturbing features about this book. Missing, for example, 
is a careful critique of the Dow Theory. The only appraisal is a brief (about 
I page) reference to a critical journal article. Neither is there any examination 
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of the extent to which the Dow Theory is used by investors or of its importance 
as a market influence. 

An interesting feature is an appendix containing Dow’s ‘Leadville Letters’, 
which report on his trip to the famous Colorado mining town in 1879. 


University of Pennsylvania E. MILLER 


MatrTuew Josepuson. Edison. (New York: Mc Graw-Hill. 1959. Pp. xii + 511. 
$6.95.) ; 


Thomas Alva Edison (1847-1931) has long interested economists and economic 
historians because of the wide range of his inventive activities, and because he 
became deeply involved in the production and sale of many of his inventions. 
This comprehensive biography treats in detail Edison’s business enterprises 
and the economic environment in which he operated. The American business 
scene in the interval of Edison’s active business career — 1870 to World War I — 
is, of course, familiar ground to Josephson, author also of The Robber Barons. 

Despite Edison’s importance in the growth of the American economy (he 
invented and manufactured in these major industries: telegraph, telephone, 
electric light and power, motion pictures, phonograph, storage battery, and 
cement) and Josephson’s obvious qualifications, one might ask whether still 
another biography is justified in view of the tremendous volume of material 
already published on Edison. The best answer is that Josephson is the first 
Edison biographer with complete access to all of the documents in the Edison 
Laboratory (a National Monument of the U.S. National Park Service since 
1956) at West Orange, New Jersey. 

These documents include about 250,000 items of correspondence and memo- 
randa, 3,400 laboratory notebooks, the original invention sketches, the tools 
Edison used, and the books he read and annotated. A second reason for a new 
Edison biography is that none has been written for thirty years — an interval 
of increasing interest in technology, innovation, entrepreneurship, and econo- 
mic growth. To recast and re-evaluate Edison’s activities in terms of these 
concepts has proved a worthwhile task. 

The author has presented a balanced, well-documented picture of Edison 
as a man, an inventor, and a businessman. His well-known successes and 
virtues are treated fully, but his failures and shortcomings are also discussed 
at length. Although Edison was an outstanding example of the lone inventor, 
he was one of the first to organize research as a group activity. (The U.S. 
Naval Research Laboratory was established at his suggestion.) Thus Joseph- 
son’s book is a rich source for anyone interested in the myriad details, as well 
as the major achievements, of Edison’s life. 


Rochester, New York H. C. Passer 


Henrretta M. Larson and Kennetu Wiccins Porter. History of Humble Ou 
and Refining Company. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1959. Pps 760: 
Illustrations, maps and tables. $7.50.) 


Two of the country’s leading business historians have combined to write this 
very important company history. The Humble Oil and Refining Company 
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has been for years the largest single producer of crude oil in the United States, 
and it has had a major impact upon the economy of the Southwest. The history 
was undertaken more than a decade ago after the company made ‘a substantial 
gift’ to the Business History Foundation Inc. 

The Company was founded in June, 1917, by a number of independent and 
experienced oil men who joined their efforts and resources to form the new 
$4 million firm. Although a proper background of the oil industry in Texas and 
Oklahoma is included, most of the book deals with the period from 1917 to 
1948 when Harry C. Wiess, one of the original founders, resigned as president. 
By that time the company’s capital had grown to $475,000,000. 

The numerous and varied activities of this mammoth Texas firm are 
thoroughly discussed over the period of three decades. The search for oil, 
especially by use of scientific methods; business organization and administra- 
tion; attempts at conserving underground oil resources; pipeline operations; 
the problems connected with overproduction and low prices; and labor re- 
lations are all developed in considerable detail. The authors explain Humble’s 
relation with Jersey Standard and show how Humble maintained its indepen- 
dence of action despite heavy stock ownership by the Eastern firm. This broad 
approach to the company’s history has proved very rewarding, and it is for- 
tunate that the original plans to deal almost exclusively with administrative 
history were abandoned. This is a thorough, detailed, and well-rounded com- 
pany history, based on wide research in the company records as well as in 
related materials. The maps, charts and tables add to the book’s value. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the authors seldom if ever find 
anything to criticize about the Humble Oil and Refining Company. They 
view the company not only as a huge individual success, but as a testimony to 
the ‘effectiveness of progressive, mass-production operations’. Not even the 
most sensitive oil executive could complain about the tone and content of 
this book, and in this respect, it fits into the recent trends in business history. 


University of Oklahoma GG. Fire 


Harris GAYLORD WaRREN. Herbert Hoover and the Great Depression. (Oxford 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xi + 372. 50s.) 


Professor Warren’s book sets out to present a reasoned, unprejudiced historical 
account of the Presidency of Herbert Hoover, avoiding alike the ‘uncritical 
praise’ of some writers and the ‘biased, grossly unfair accounts’ of others. His 
approach is largely narrative and chronological and he has certainly compiled a 
useful volume of information, both favourable and unfavourable to the Presi- 
dent, about the American scene between 1929 and 1933. There is no serious 
attempt at economic analysis in the book. The author has had to rely wholly on 
secondary sources, a handicap which he admits in his Introduction to be a 
severe one; he has hardly made the best use, however, even of these published 
sources and at times is singularly undiscriminating. The publishers have not 
assisted by printing all footnote references at the end of the book although the 
validity of many points in the text depends on the source from which the in- 
formation has been derived; the book can only be read by keeping a thumb in 
the footnote section at the back. The language in which the book is written 
lacks the precision one should be able to expect from a professional historian. 


The London School of Economics J. Porter 
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WALTER GALENsON. The CIO Challenge to the AFL, a History of the American Labor 
Movement, 1935-1941. (Harvard University Press. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. xix + 732. 78s.) 


In spite of its promising title, this study of the American labour movement 
during its few most momentous years turns out to be a disappointing reminder 
of the weakness of mere facts and eclectic summaries as historical writing. 
Professor Galenson has indeed amassed a wealth of facts, mainly from con- 
vention proceedings, council minutes, newspapers and a few outstanding 
studies of parts of his story. He leaves an overall impression of regarding the 
CIO as having been a salutory challenge to the AFL and the subsequent com- 
petition for membership as, on the whole, a healthy phenomenon. But he has 
been cautious and inconclusive about the major problems relevant to his theme. 

An introductory chapter gives the chronology of the breakaway of the 
CIO group and of the efforts at reconciliation from 1935 to 1941. The author 
has not permitted himself to speculate on the relative importance of the various 
forces which influenced the upsurge of union affiliation and collective bargai- 
ning agreements in this period. Was it the CIO challenge, or the masses 
knocking at the doors of organized labour, the friendliness of government and 
public opinion, and the demoralization of industry that mainly produced this 
remarkable growth? Nor do we learn anything new or conclusive about the 
birth of the CIO. John L. Lewis’s ambitions and the frustration of young men 
and certain unions within the AFL are duly noted. But the debate, which, 
reflecting the council and convention meetings, gains greatest attention, is 
stated in the conventional terms of a clash between those who wanted craft 
unions and those who saw industrial unions as the crying need of the time. 
We are told, to be sure, that Green himself favoured industrial unions in the 
mass production industries and that the International Association of Machi- 
nists was organizing industrial locals in aircraft factories. All this is made clear 
in Robert Christie’s book on the carpenters, in which he shows that the dia- 
lectics were not mainly over the issue of craft versus industrial unions. ‘This 
would have been an easier problem to solve than the challenge which industrial 
unions offered to organizations like the Carpenters and the Machinists who 
claimed an industrial jurisdiction, though they wanted to decide which wor- 
kers within their fields should be admitted to unions and under what con- 
ditions. Again, in his treatment of the negotiations of the last months of 
1937, Professor Galenson has given us fairly the published statements of both 
sides. But his failure to exploit the letters in the AFL-CIO archives or to use 
the John P. Frey papers at the Library of Congress seems to leave us further 
from an answer than we need be. A briefer but more satisfying account can 
be found in James Morris’s Conflict within the AFL. 

The major part of the work consists of histories of trade unionism in seven- 
teen industries. These essays contain some good stories, and the interest of 
a sympathetic reader will not flag. When all these tales are told one becomes 
sadly aware that he has learned little about trade union problems in particular 
industries that could not be gained from a book like the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s How Collective Bargaining Works; that he has been led too many times 
through the same cluster of external influences, the recession of 1937-8, the 
Wagner Act and rearmament; and that the theme of CIO challenge has been 
lost save in an exceptional chapter like that on the building trades. For some 
obscure reason the author has been far more consistent in recounting the de- 
cisions of every annual conference of international unions and in describing 
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the experiences of each union with the Communist Party than in considering 
the specific responses and adaptations of the AFL as a result of the CIOs ac- 
tivities. This topical treatment also fails to bring out the effects of events in 
particular industries on AFL policymaking. 

The final chapter, far from turning to analysis, is packed with new material. 
The sections on union membership and finance are solid contributions. The 
CIO membership claims have been scaled downwards considerably. Even in 
its peak year of challenge, 1937, the CIO had little more than half the mem- 
bership of the AFL. (This was not, as the author states, the second challenge 
the AFL had met in its history, but the first. The AFL was yet unborn when 
the Knights of Labour was at its peak.) One is left to draw one’s own con- 
clusions about the reasons why the AFL was the chief beneficiary while the 
smaller CIO perhaps spent more money on organizing. Did this come about 
because of the AFL’s reforms and adaptations, because of its greater experience 
and staying power especially during the recession, because employers favoured 
it when faced with the CIO alternative, or because of the favourable atmos- 
phere created by the government? 

It would be ungrateful not to point out that, in spite of its want of analysis, 
this is a fascinating study, full of provocative ideas and insights and useful 
material. Of particular interest are the author’s remarks on the immeasurable 
effects of trade unions on workers and industry and his admonition that union 
membership is not an infallible guide to trade union strength. 


London School of Economics CHARLOTTE ERICKSON 


RatpH E. FREEMAN (Ed.). Postwar Economic Trends in the United States. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1960. Pp. viii + 384. $6.00.) 


A symposium on recent economic trends by members of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology is presented by the contributors in honor of Ralph E. 
Freeman as chairman of the department, although the latter is also the editor. 
The essays covering in most cases the decade from 1945 to 1955 analyze such 
factors as: monetary policy; income distribution; fiscal policy; labor problems; 
industrial decentralization and diversification; foreign trade; the social impact 
of business; economic thought and the general dynamics of the society. The 
authors, including such wellknown scholars as M. A. Adelman, Charles P. 
Kindelberger, W. W. Rostow, and Paul A. Samuelson, show the strength of 
the M.I.T. economics department. 

While a symposium necessarily lacks the unifying interpretation and dramatic 
arrangement that a single author can achieve, the present volume is a good 
account of economic change. Some of the essays present new interpretations 
and all of them provide reliable and useful information. In assembling the 
latter the authors suggest how much the current journalistic and politically 
inspired literature tended to obscure rather than clarify basic trends. 


University of Pennsylvania T. C. CocHran 


H. V. Procunow (Ed.). The Federal Reserve System. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1960. Pp. 393. $6.50.) 


Over the past 45 years there have been several so-called introductory books 


written to explain the Federal Reserve System to the layman and the banker. 
As the System has grown in experience, the books have become longer and 
more technical. The first such book was the late E. W. Kemmerer’s ABC of 
the Federal Reserve System; subsequently the Federal Reserve published its own, 
The Federal Reserve System: Purposes and Functions. G. L. Bach’s Federal Reserve 
Policy Making appeared in 1950 and now Herbert Prochnow, banker, writer, 
public speaker and for 15 years secretary of the System’s Federal Advisory 
Council joins the ranks. He has called upon six bankers, six bank economists 
and five professors (several of them formerly associated with the System) to 
write on some specific aspect of the System’s activities or development. These 
include its history, a discussion of the Federal Reserve Act, several chapters 
analyzing the System’s experience with different types of credit control, the 
effect of the System on non-monetary financial institutions, its services and 
functions, Board regulations, and a final useful chapter comparing American 
and foreign central banking practices. These topics cover the ground ade- 
quately although editor Prochnow might perhaps have included a chapter 
on the different economic philosophies that have guided Federal Reserve 
policy at different periods. The contributors are an able and distinguished team 
and on the whole they have performed their task well. Admittedly the chap- 
ters vary considerably in nature, some being simply descriptive and others 
quite analytical and few of the writers have an easy style. This reviewer would 
single out as being especially able essays David McKinley’s ‘The Discount 
Rate and Rediscount Policy’, C. R. Youngdahl’s ‘Open Market Operations’, 
E. Sherman Adams’s ‘Effects of Federal Reserve Banks on Commercial Banks’, 
and Mabel and Henry Wallich’s “The Federal Reserve System During the 
1930s’. The editor says that each author ‘has been given complete freedom 
of expression’ but all have been sparing in their criticism of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Only four of the seventeen chapters are primarily historical in nature 
(1, 14, 15, 16) although a little history has crept into each chapter. Rather 
conspicuously missing are adequate explanations of how the Federal Reserve 
came into being (pp. 17, 297 only) and of how and why Congress drastically 
altered the Federal Reserve Act in 1933 and 1935. 


University of Ilinots D. L. KEMMERER 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
I 


In 1959-60 the Journal of Economic History and the Business History Review 
(hereafter JEH and BAR, respectively) again published the greater number 
of journal articles in the field of economic history in the United States, although 
several other journals in economics and related disciplines contributed to the 
scholarly output as well. Source materials for economic history are described 
in Dorothea D. Reeves, ‘Sixteenth-century Writings on Bookkeeping acquired 
by the Kress Library of Business and Economics’, BHR, XXXIV (Autumn, 
1960), 327-336; and Robert W. Lovett, “Business Manuscripts at Baker Li- 
brary’, ibid. pp. 345-355. The results of monographic research predominate 
in the periodical literature, but broadly interpretative articles are not lacking. 

In ‘The Conquering Balkan Orthodox Merchant’, JEH, XX (June, 1960), 
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234-313, Traian Stoianovich presents a panoramic view of Balkan economic 
history from the end of the Middle Ages to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The Orthodox merchants (along with, at times, the Jews) controlled 
most trade within the Ottoman Empire and between it and other areas. 
Stoianovich describes the rises and falls in the tides of their ascendancy and 
distinguishes five ‘stages’ of professional affiliation, from muleteers and pedd- 
lers to bourgeois statesmen. The merchants carried not only goods, but also 
culture and political ideas and ideals; thus the rise of the merchant class was 
the prelude to the struggles for national independence. Although Stoianovich 
does not stress the matter, his study also sheds welcome light on the rdéle of 
persecuted ethnic and religious minorities in economic activity. 

Another, but in many respects similar, merchant class is the subject of 
Arthur H. Cole’s highly personalized essay, ‘The Tempo of Mercantile Life 
in Colonial America’, BHR, XXXIII (Autumn, 1959), 277-299. Professor 
Cole attempts to measure the strains and pressures on colonial merchants by 
means of the numbers of letters written and received, transactions undertaken, 
time elapsed in the course of transactions, and so on. The approach is novel 
and the effort worthwhile, but the available evidence is much too sparse and 
incomplete to be convincing. Not surprisingly, the conclusion is that the ‘tem- 
po’ was much slower in those good old days when business ‘had not yet become 
an end in itself nor a dominant means for self-expression’. 

Richard B. Sheridan explores another aspect of colonial economic life in 
‘The British Credit Crisis of 1772 and the American Colonies’, /EH, X X( June, 
1960), 161-186, whereas Michael W. Flinn looks at an earlier episode of fi- 
nancial strain from the other side of the ocean in ‘Sir Ambrose Crowley and 
the South Sea Scheme of 1711’, zbid. (March, 1960), 51-66. Sheridan makes 
a convincing case that the crisis of 1772, by restricting the flow of credit, 
intensified debtor-creditor antagonisms and ‘helped to focus the discontent 
of the colonists, and especially the debtors in the tobacco provinces, and thus 
helped to make the colonists more responsive to anti-British propaganda’. 

The subject of transportation received its due (and incidentally the réle of 
British capital and technology in American railways) when the Business 
History Review devoted an entire issue to it (Volume XXXIV, no. 2, Summer, 
1960). Among the articles: Robert E. Carlson, ‘British Railroads and Engi- 
neers and the Beginnings of American Railroad Development’, pp. 137-49; 
R. W. and M. E. Hidy, ‘Anglo-American Merchant Bankers and the Rail- 
roads of the Old Northwest, 1848-1860’, pp. 150-169; and A. W. Currie, 
‘British Attitudes toward Investments in North American Railroads’, pp. 
194-215. All contain interesting and detailed information, but are weak in 
their conclusions and on the general significance of their subjects. Other 
articles on transport include Robert C. Toole, ‘The La Crosse Packet Com- 
pany during the Civil War’, ibid. pp. 170-193, and John A. DeNovo, ‘A 
Railroad for Turkey: The Chester Project, 1908-1913’, ibid. XXXIII 
(Autumn, 1959), 300-329 — both excessively detailed accounts of minor epi- 
sodes. 

Three new studies of that perennial favorite of economic historians, the 
textile industries, prove as revealing for methodological reasons as for their 
eee conclusions. Following the traditional approach in ‘An Early 

ndustrial Community: The Evans’ Cotton Mill at Darley Abbey, Derby- 
shire, 1783-1810’, BHR, XXXIV (Autumn, 1960), 277-301, Jean Lindsay 
er onhenae a series of extracts from the surviving but incomplete company 

without revealing much about either the firm or the industry. In 
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‘The Textile Industries in Silesia and the Rhineland: A Comparative Study 
in Industrialization’, JEH, XIX (December, 1959), 541-564, Herbert Kisch 
adopts a more ambitious sociological approach; but his conclusion, relating 
to ‘the importance of the social setting upon economic progress’, does not 
flow directly from the factual presentation. Indeed, many of the factors dis- 
cussed, although ‘non-economic’ in character, are readily subject to economic 
analysis in terms of their effects, and could have been dealt with more convin- 
cingly without throwing the whole question back into the formless void of 
‘social setting’. Finally, Lance E. Davis in ‘The New England Textile Mills 
and the Capital Markets: A Study of Industrial Borrowing, 1840-1860’, ibid. 
XX (March, 1960), 1-30, analyzed with the help of a high speed computer 
2,385 loan contracts of eight New England textile mills and presents an entirely 
new series of monthly average interest rates. His study not only yields important 
new information about the textile industry and the capital market, but also 
demonstrates new techniques of economic-historical analysis and shows how 
business records can be used in general economic history as well as narrower 
business history. 

Other aspects of the process of industrialization are dealt with by E. A. 
Musson and E. Robinson in ‘The Origins of Engineering in Lancashire’, 
JEH, XX (June, 1960), 209-233; and by W. Paul Strassmann, ‘Creative 
Destruction and Partial Obsolescence in American Economic Development’, 
thid. XIX (Sept. 1959), 335-349. Strassmann critically examines Schum- 
peter’s notion of ‘creative destruction’, subjects it to empirical tests, but finds 
very few cases in which an innovation actually caused losses to firms using 
older processes or products or brought about an immediate decline in their 
use or production. In the majority of instances, according to Strassmann, 
‘qualitative differences outweighed competitive similarities’. Several other 
articles focus on the process of industrialization in the United States in the 
late 19th and early 2oth centuries. In ‘The American Manufacturing Frontier, 
1870-1940’, BHR, XXIV (Autumn, 1960), 356-372, Robert F. Severson, 
Jr. uses census data and a series of maps to show the relative importance of 
manufacturing by state; the result is not without interest but, as the author 
recognizes, the notion of a ‘manufacturing frontier’ is a tricky one and the 
data are too crude, the concepts too gross, to show anything more than a 
general trend. Utilizing a more sophisticated concept of the process of econo- 
mic growth than the older ‘frontier theorists’, George G. S. Murphy and Arnold 
Zellner attempt to resurrect the ‘safety valve’ doctrine of Frederick Jackson 
Turner in ‘Sequential Growth, the Labor-Safety-Valve Doctrine and the 
Development of American Unionism’, JEH, XIX (Sept. 1959), 402-421; 
August C. Bolino, for one, remains unconvinced, and makes a spirited criti- 
cism of the attempt in ‘Sequential Growth and the Development of American 
Unionism’, ibid. XX (June, 1960), 314-317. Several articles reflecting the 
emphases of American political and social historians re-examine the attitudes 
of and protests against big business around the turn of the century: Arnold 
M. Paul, ‘Legal Progressivism, the Courts, and the Crisis of the 1890's’, 
BHR, XXXIII (Winter, 1959), 495-509; John Tipple, ‘The Anatomy of 
Prejudice: Origins of the Robber Baron Legend’, ibid. 510-523; Richard W. 
Gable, ‘Birth of an Employers’ Association’, ibid. 535-545 (the NAM versus 
organized labor); A. K. Steigerwalt, ‘The NAM and the Congressional 
Investigations of 1913: A Case Study in the Suppression of Evidence’, ibid. 
XXXIV (Autumn, 1960), 335-344 (favorable to the NAM). 


Aspects of the process of industrialization in two critically important non- 
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Western countries are dealt with in excellent articles by Gaston V. Rimlinger 
and Henry Rosovsky, respectively: ‘Autocracy and the Factory Order in 
Early Russian Industrialization’, JEH, XX (March, 1960), 67-92; and ‘Ja- 
panese Capital Formation: The Role of the Public Sector’, JEH, XIX (Sept. 
1959), 350-373. Rosovsky’s contribution forms part of a larger study now 
published in book form, Japanese Capital Formation, 1868-1940. 

Monetary influences come in for an appropriate share of attention. R. A. 
Kessel and A. A. Alchian, in ‘The Meaning and Validity of the Inflation- 
induced Lag of Wages behind Prices’, American Economic Review, L (March, 
1960), 41066, dispute the contention that inflation causes real wages to 
fall. They refute the arguments on theoretical grounds, find flaws in the 
arguments based on empirical evidence, and dispute the evidence itself. A 
hurried reading of the article might leave one with the impression that in- 
flations never produce windfall profits and never encourage capital accumu- 
lation; in fact, the authors conclude modestly that ‘a rereading of this evidence 
suggests that the wage-lag hypothesis ought to be regarded as essentially un- 
tested’. In essence, the article has little bearing on economic history, but is 
merely part of a running battle between two opposing schools of economic 
thought — or perhaps ideology. Paradoxically, both ‘schools’ have their 
leading representatives on this question at the same institution: Milton 
Friedman, the standard bearer of the ‘Chicago school’ (the viewpoint of this 
article), and Earl J. Hamilton, both of the University of Chicago, who at 
last report were still warm personal friends. (Cf. Earl J. Hamilton, “The His- 
tory of Prices before 1750’, XJe Congrés International des Sciences Historiques, Rap- 
ports [5 vols.; Uppsala, 1960], I, 144-164.) The fillip which Friedman’s Work- 
shop on Money and Banking has given to historical studies by monetary 
theorists finds expression in two articles by Richard H. Timberlake, Jr., both 
taken from his unpublished dissertation, Treasury Monetary Policies from Jackson 
to Lincoln (Chicago, 1959): “The Specie Circular and the Distribution of the 
Surplus’, Journal of Political Economy, LX VIII (April, 1960); and ‘The Inde- 
pendent Treasury and Monetary Policy before the Civil War’, Southern Eco- 
nomic Fournal, XXVII (October, 1960), 92-103. Franklyn D. Holzman deals 
with monetary disturbances in a ‘controlled’ economy in ‘Soviet Inflationary 
Pressures, 1928-1957: Causes and Cures’, Quarterly Journal of Economics, LXX1V 
(May, 1960), 167-188, and finds that they do not differ greatly from similar 
disturbances in uncontrolled economies. Matthew Simon investigates “The 
Hot Money Movement and the Private Exchange Pool Proposal of 18096’, 
JEH, XX (March, 1960), 31-50, and finds that both the movement and the 
means used to control it bear striking similarities to episodes of the 1930’s 
and subsequently. 

Finally, two non-historical articles deserve to be brought to the attention 
of all serious economic historians. In ‘Institutions and Technology in Eco- 
nomic Progress’, American Journal of Economics and Sociology, XIX (January, 
1960), 139-150, H. H. Liebhafsky criticizes the Schumpeterian theory of 
economic development as a ‘special case’ of the Institutionalist theory because 
of its ‘assumption’ of a dynamic technology; and then goes on to argue per- 
suasively if not conclusively that the Institutionalist theory, especially as elabo- 
rated by Clarence Ayres, is a more general and thus more useful theory of 
economic change. Fortuitously supporting this argument, William H. Ni- 
cholls, a highly respected orthodox economist, attacks ‘Southern tradition’ as a 
barrier to economic progress in the American South in his presidential address 
to the Southern Economic Association, ‘Southern Tradition and Regional 
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Economic Progress’, Southern Economic Journal, XXVI (January, 1960), 187-108. 
In general, Nicholls equates ‘progress’ with industrialization and urbanization 
(more specifically, with increasing per capita real incomes, of which the 
others are necessary concomitants), and feels that they are gradually under- 
mining the traditions of the Old South; at the same time, however, he realizes 
that tradition can slow and possibly prevent progress, and thus advocates a 
direct attack on tradition as such. This lucid, forthright statement transcends 
economics proper, not to mention economic history; possibly Nicholls’s moral 
fervor carries him too far beyond economics. But most economic historians 
will probably be gratified to learn that this frank, personal, and highly literate 
essay on the non-economic determinants of economic growth has been ex- 
panded to book length under the same title (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1960). 


University of Wisconsin Ronpo E. CAMERON 


Il 


Economic topics were examined in major American historical journals in 
1959-60 mainly for their political implications. Of the twelve full articles in 
Vol. LXV of the American Historical Review three fell into this category (R. E. 
Pumphrey, “The Introduction of Industrialists into the British Peerage’, 1-16; 
R. H. Wiebe, “The House of Morgan and the Executive’, 49-60; G. C. Fite, 
‘Republican Strategy and the Farm Vote in the Presidential Campaign of 
1896’, 787-806). In The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, articles by G. D. 
Nash, ‘Herbert Hoover and the Origins of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration’, XLVI (1959), 455-468, and L. E. Decker, “The Railroads and the 
Land Office: Administrative Policy and the Land Patent Controversy’, 
XLVI (1960), 679-699 evinced similar concerns. Other examples of the same 
sort were produced by W. W. Preyer, ‘Southern Support of the Tariff of 1816 
—a Reappraisal’, Journal of Southern History, XXV (1959), 306-322; H. W. 
Morgan, ‘Western Silver and the Tariff of 1890’, New Mexico Historical Review, 
XXXV (1960), 118-128. All these articles drew on newspapers, letters, 
speeches and other documentary sources to show the thinking of individuals 
and economic groups on these topics. 

Economic history was treated also as a part of social history, especially 
of the history of labouring classes and conditions. Jerome Blum’s ‘Russian 
Agriculture in the Last 150 Years of Serfdom’, Agricultural History, 34 (1960), 
3-12 treated organization and techniques as well as peasant conditions. 
Interesting comparative treatments appeared in Comparative Studies in Soctety 
and History: M. D. Morris, “The Recruitment of an Industrial Labor Force in 
India with British and American Comparisons’, II (1960), 305-328 and G. V. 
Rimlinger, “The Legitimation of Protest: a Comparative Study in Labor His- 
tory’, II (1960), 329-343, dealing with British and German coal miners’ 
organizations. Episodes of labor strife were treated by H. Gutman, “The Braid- 
wood Lockout of 1874’, Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, LIL (1960), 
5-28, and W. A. Sullivan, ‘The 1913 Revolt of the Michigan Copper Miners’, 
Michigan History 43 (1959), 294-314. New material on the Southern labor 
force was produced by G. R. Woolfolk, “Taxes and Slavery in the Ante- 
Bellum South’, Journal of Southern History, XXVI (1960), 180-200; R. W. Grif- 
fin, ‘Poor White Laborers in Southern Cotton Factories, 1789-1865’, The 
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South Carolina Historical Magazine, LXI (1960), 26-40; and F. A. Logan, ‘Fac- 
tors Influencing the Efficiency of Negro Farm Laborers in Post-Reconstruc- 
tion North Carolina’, Agricultural History 33 (1959), 185-189. Three curious 
by-ways in the history of labor and migration are examined in W. J. Parrish’s 
‘The German Jew and the Commercial Revolution in New Mexico, 1850— 
1900’, New Mexico Historical Review, XXXV (1960), 1-29, 118-128; Elizabeth 
Cometti, ‘Swiss Immigration to West Virginia, 1864-1888: a Case Study’, 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLVII (1960), 66-87; and Paul W. Bam- 
ford, ‘The Procurement of Oarsmen for French Galleys, 1660-1748", American 
Historical Review, LXV (1959), 31-48. 

The history of technology and industry was advanced by the formation of a 
Society for the History of Technology, and the publication of the first volume 
of its journal, Technology and Culture. Contributions were also made by Rodman 
W. Paul, ‘Colorado as a Pioneer of Science in the Mining West’, Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XLVII (1960), 34-50, and Lynn White, Jr., “Tibet 
India, and Malaya as Sources of Western Medieval Technology’, American 
Historical Review, LXV (1960), 515-526. A useful bibliographical essay on 
American agricultural history in all its aspects was published by Wayne D. 
Rasmussen, ‘Forty Years of Agricultural History’, Agricultural History 33 (1959), 
177-184. 

The history of trade, transport and investment in distant areas was extended 
by several useful essays in national and state historical journals. In ‘Early 
Medieval Trade Routes’, American Historical Review, LXV (1960), 271-287, 
evidence of the distribution of light weight Byzantine solidi was taken to sup- 
port Pirenne’s hypothesis of extensive East-West trade in the Merovingian 
Age. In ‘The London Livery Companies and the Virginia Company’, The 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 68 (1960), 137-155, T. H. O’Brien 
explored fully in their records the activities of the great London companies 
in organizing and financing the Virginia enterprise to 1624. Under the title: 
‘British Investment in the Trans-Mississippi West, 1870-1914, Its Encourage- 
ment, and the Metal Mining Interests’, Pacific Historical Review, XXIX (1960), 
35-50, R. C. Clements continued a series of articles on the reception of British 
capital in the West. Problems of the colonial trader under mercantilism are 
detailed by V. L. Johnson, ‘Fair Traders and Smugglers in Philadelphia, 
1754-1763’, The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXXXIII 
(1959), 125-149. 

As in earlier years, interpretive essays of some breadth were confined largely 
to presidential addresses. Mention may be made, however, of R. R. Palmer’s 
graceful review article and tribute: ‘Georges Lefebvre: The Peasants and the 
French Revolution’, Journal of Modern History, XXXI (1959), 329-342, and of 
Sidney Burrell’s ‘Calvinism, Capitalism, and the Middle Classes’, Journal 
of Modern Eistory, XXXII (1960), 129-141, which uses Scottish evidence to 
qualify further the Weber Thesis. The “Turner Thesis’ and the American 
social order underwent further re-examination in two interesting essays by 
A. G. Bogue, ‘Social Theory and the Pioneer’, Agricultural Mistory 34 (1960), 
21-34, and R. Birkhoff, “The American Social Order: a Conservative Hypo- 
thesis’, American Fstorical Review LXV (1960), 495-514, to which Rush Welter, 
ihe Frontier West as Image of American Society: Conservative Attitudes 
before the Civil War’, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLVI (1960) 
593-614, forms an interesting complement. 


Unwersity of North Carolina Wit1aM N, PARKER 


REVIEWS Bon 
GENERAL 


T. K. Derry and Trevor I. Witxrams. A Short History of Technology. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1960. Pp. xviii + 782. 38s.) 


This is not an abridgement of the five volume history of technology completed 
in 1958, but a new book covering the history of technology in the West and 
Western contacts with China from the beginning to rgoo0. 

The authors claim they have ‘written a technological history rather than a 
history of technology’, and ‘related the history of technology to history in 
general’, adding that this is in accordance with the modern trend of breaking 
away from nineteenth century pre-occupation with constitutional and political 
history. It is difficult to know what this means, and the authors’ claim (on 
the dust cover) to have made a new approach to the subject, seems a little 
inconsistent with their reminder (in the conclusion) that the subject itself is 
new and without established conventions to break away from. It may be true 
that technology has no bounds, but great technological historians like Samuel 
Smiles and Karl Marx have known how to define their frontiers for themselves 
and to relate technology to biography or economics. In this sense, this book 
is not a technological history at all, because the authors have no point of view 
to put forward, and are reluctant, even, to exploit the fact that this is the one 
branch of history in which it is still possible to agree upon a definition of, and 
to believe in, progress. 

The great merit of this book is that it is precisely what its authors say it is 
not. It is a history of technology, and a very good one, and there is no need to 
pretend it is anything more. Technology is not a dirty subject. Here is as much 
technology as the ordinary historian can ever want at a price he can afford. 
The story is divided at 1750, and three-fifths of the book deals with the later 
period. Within this chronological frame the chapters in each section deal with 
different branches of technology, and chemicals, internal combustion engines, 
electricity, and the demands of large towns are covered as fully and with as 
much enthusiasm as the steam engines and textiles with which most of us are 
already familiar from general histories of the industrial revolution. The book 
is comprehensive, free from jargon, and illustrated with 353 well chosen figu- 
res in the text. It is a bargain with a slightly misleading label. 


Balliol College, Oxford J. M. Prest 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. JVorthwest to Fortune. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin. 1960. Pp. xix + 356. 30s.) 


Dr Stefansson, who has devoted much of a long and full life to demonstrating 
that the sub-Arctic regions can be made productive, turns in this book to 
consider northern Canada as a routeway. The early history of the attempt to 
establish a north-west passage by sea is well known; success came as late as 1905 
—too late, for the steamship, the Suez Canal and transcontinental railways had 
eased communications. The author points out that the most northerly routes 
are still the shortest, and that the north-west sea route through Lancaster 
Sound and Barrow Strait is no more difficult, and is very much shorter, than 
the Northern Seaway which the Soviet Union has exploited for a quarter of 
a century. He does not mention the vital difference; that the Russian planners 
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have used their route for traffic with intermediate places that had no other 
satisfactory outlet, and they run very few ships right through. A Canadian 
Northern Seaway would at present serve nothing between its two terminals. 

The central part of the book describes the search for an easy route across the 
main land mass of northern North America, particularly the last stages of 
exploration, from Mackenzie’s voyage in 1789 down the great river which took 
his name, to MacDougall’s survey of the connexion between this river and the 
Yukon—and so with the Pacific Ocean—in 1872. It is a fascinating story, well 
told and illustrated by long extracts from the explorers’ journals. After 1872 
it was possible to make a journey over a known route, almost entirely by 
water and downstream, from a point no great distance from Edmonton, 
Alberta, to Norton Sound on the Bering Sea. Eastward from Edmonton, the 
river and lake route down to the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic was well 
charted. But whereas the latter was once the highway of the fur trade, the 
former was merely an offshoot of the fur trade in decline; and the through 
route, from Atlantic to Pacific, has never been of the slightest importance to 
anybody. 

The concluding chapters describe two little known because abortive ven- 
tures. One was the attempt to link Europe and America by overland telegraph, 
by way of Siberia and the Bering Strait; work in Alaska and Siberia was far 
advanced when, in 1867, news came that the transatlantic cable had been laid, 
and the whole overland enterprise was at once abandoned. The other, the 
proposition for a railway to join the American network with the Trans- 
Siberian—New York to Paris by rail—never got to the point of action, though 
it attracted substantial backing in the years before 1914. 

Dr Stefansson’s work is in fact a study in uneconomic history, with a moral 
that seems clear. The north-west must make its fortune from its own resources. 
Whether as a meat factory for the world, as the writer has long suggested, or as 
the mine of minerals which seems at present its more likely destiny, it must 
become a useful stopping place in its own right before it can become a part of 
the road to anywhere. 


University of Hull RapH Davis 


VALENTINE T. Britt. The Forgotten Class, The Russian Bourgeoisie from Earliest 
Beginnings to 1900. (New York: F. A. Praeger. 1959. Pp. 229. $5.00.) 


The purpose of Dr Bill’s book ‘is to offer information about one of the most 
consistently neglected and ignored social groups in Russian history: the 
bourgeoisie’ (p. vii). In eight chapters the volume covers almost the entire 
sweep of Russian history, from the earliest Kievan period to the end of the 
nineteenth century. Chapter One is devoted to the Morozov family — the 
archetype of the Russian bourgeoisie. Subsequent chapters treat in chronolo- 
gical sequence important topics connected with the evolution of the Russian 
bourgeoisie such as the merchants of Kievan Rus, the réle of the Old Believers, 
the relations between the bourgeoisie and the state, and between the bour- 
geoisie and the intelligentsia. 

_ Although there is considerable material on the Russian bourgeoisie in Rus- 
sian (e.g. recently published special studies by Riabushinskii and Buryshkin, 
general treatments in the writings of Kliuchevskii, Platonov, D’iakonoy, and 
literary descriptions by Ostrovskii, Saltykov-Shchedrin, Gorkii, Boborykin, 
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Mamin-Sibiriak) there is very little on the subject in English. The English- 
reading audience, therefore, should welcome Dr Bill’s book as a venture into 
relatively unexplored territory, though it has shortcomings, both in the pre- 
sentation of factual material and in interpretation. Contrary to the author’s 
assertion (p. 48), Novgorod did not declare its independence from Kiev in 
1125; not only Novgorod, as claimed by the author (p. 58), but also Smolensk, 
Rostov, Polotsk and several other principalities and regions were spared ‘Tatar 
devastation; Novgorod was not the only ‘vital’ principality to remain free of 
Moscow by 1478, as maintained by the author (p. 62), since Tver’s was not 
subjugated until 1485, Viatka until 1489, Pskov until 1510. 

Generalizations are sometimes based on flimsy evidence; categorical pro- 
nouncements are made upon matters very much in dispute. The author over- 
emphasizes the role of the Tatars in the unification of Russia. For example, she 
writes: “The political unification of Russia thus developed under Moscow’s 
leadership as a result of the Tatar oppression’ (p. 60). But many of the econo- 
mic, social, and cultural processes which culminated in the unification of 
Russia under Moscow were already in operation before the Tatar invasion, 
and even during the Tatar Yoke, the unification was aided by some factors 
which had little, if any, connexion with the Tatars. Because of the Tatar 
invasion, according to Dr Bill “The brilliant culture of Kiev was irrevocably 
lost, as was that of Novgorod’ (p. 64). Kievan culture, however, did not come 
to so final an end as the author implies; it left a very rich artistic, literary and 
religious heritage which exerted considerable influence upon the life and 
society of Muscovite Russia. Dr Bill’s eulogistic treatment of the Old Believers 
seems disproportionate to their actual contribution to Russian society. She goes 
so far as to assert: “Theological treatises, sermons and philosophical discussions 
were products of the rebellious mind of the Old Believers alone’ (p. 155). Thus, 
she ignores completely the works of such theologians and defenders of the 
established Church as Simeon Polotskiui, Stefan Iavorskii, Feofan Prokopo- 
vich, Feofilakt Lopatinskii, Epifanii Slavinetskii, Dmitrii Rostovskii and 
others. Dr Bill’s claim that the ‘intelligentsia turned away from the bour- 
geoisie and went its separate way from the earliest period of its existence’ 
(p. 210) can be accepted only with qualifications. The Russian intelligentsia 
welcomed the appearance of such members of the bourgeoisie as S. Mamontov 
who organized and supported an opera company, K. Alekseev-Stanislavskii, 
the founder of the Moscow Art Theatre, and a number of others. Dr Bill also 
maintains that towards the end of the nineteenth century, “The intelligentsia 
formed an alliance with the industrial workers’ (p. 210). It would seem that 
one could maintain with equal validity that the intelligentsia also formed an 
alliance with the peasants, as evidenced by the Narodnik movement and the 
formation of the Socialist Revolutionary Party. 

The book is written in a lively style. As a pioneer venture on the subject 
in the English language, it is useful, but it should be used with considerable 
caution. 


University of Pennsylvania A. V. RIASANOVSKY 
B. B. Misra. The Central Administration of the East India Company 1773-1834. 
(Manchester University Press. 1959. Pp. xii + 476. 455.) 


Dr Misra, rightly described in Professor Philip’s foreword to his book as ‘the 
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first to present a coherent and comprehensive account, based on the Company’s 
archives in London, of the early British attempts at building a workable 
method of Government in India’, makes a very important contribution in this 
work to our understanding of the history of British India. His title is a little 
misleading; it is not the Administration of the Company he is studying, but the 
history of the central administration of what was later called British India 
under the combined control of the Company and the English Government. His 
aim, as he describes it, is to present a picture of how India was actually 
governed ‘in the formative period of British rule’, and to show how, from 
tentative beginnings and in a comparatively short period its English rulers 
‘came to govern India with the help of a government and administration 
founded on liberal principles and with a class of trained administrators who 
built up in time a tradition of ability and honesty which still persists’. 

The task he has set himself is an extremely complex one. The evolution of the 
Government of India during this period was conditioned by four factors. ‘These 
were firstly the traditions of Mughal rule with which both the Company’s 
servants and their subjects were familiar, and into which, at each expansion of 
territory, the new rulers stepped. These traditions were the relics, fragmented 
and distorted by years of decaying power at the centre, of a system which had 
once been vigorous and effective. It was also a system which differed very 
widely from anything with which the European rulers were familiar. There 
were secondly the assumptions and ideals of the new European rulers, which, 
particularly with the growth of State control over the development of Indian 
administration, were brought to bear on this complex and difficult field. 
Macaulay said ‘We have to solve one of the hardest problems in politics. We 
are trying to make bricks without straw—to give a good government to a 
people to whom we cannot give a free government.’ The very formulation of 
the problem as it appeared to the English nineteenth century utilitarian shows 
the gap between English political ideas and the Mughal background on 
which they were superimposed. It also marks the distinction between the 
ideas of government of those whose views dominated the Imperial thinking of 
that era and those who have to face similar problems today. The modern 
Imperial Administrator, with experience behind him in which British India 
forms an important part, would not so much think it impossible to give a 
dependent territory a good government that was not a free one, as he would 
believe that it was impossible for such a government however good, to be 
ultimately acceptable to the governed. There were thirdly the changing and 
complex issues arising from the evolution of the peoples of India themselves. 
And fourthly but by no means the least important, there were the personalities 
and ideals of successive English Governor-Generals, whose responsibilities 
were so great and whose discretion so wide (however those at home might try 
to control them) that their personal contributions to the growth of Indian 
government and administration are entirely distinctive—the contributions of 
Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, Wellesley, Moira and Bentinck. 

Dr Misra devotes one chapter at the beginning to the development of the 
Supreme Government which provides the constitutional framework, and 
another near the end to the Civil Service as such. Both are more general and 
less important than those which form the main body of his work:—the chapter 
on the growth of the Central Secretariat, without which the Service could not 
have functioned at all; the two chapters on the administration of Revenue and 
Revenue Collection, and the two chapters on the administration of Civil and 
Criminal Justice and the Police. An appendix gives an account of the develop- 
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ment of postal communications, remarkably developed by Indian rulers as early 
as the thirteenth century, and a subject of great concern to the Company 
from the beginning ofits rule. 

In pursuing the evolution of administration in these spheres, which Dr Misra 
does with meticulous care and comprehensive knowledge, he also provides keys 
which open up an understanding of the main issues of the history of India in 
this period. The nature of the Mughal rule and the circumstances in which the 
Company took it over made the assessment and collection of land revenues the 
centre of administration, both executive and judicial, in a way which has had 
no parallel in English rule elsewhere. Dr Misra quotes Thomas Munro’s 
statement ‘In India whoever regulates the assessment of the land, really holds 
in his hand the mainspring of the country’. He also quotes C. J. Anstruther 
who remarked in 1793 that civil justice had been in great measure ‘looked 
upon as accessory to the collection of revenue and as meriting attention only in 
so far as it was conducive to its security and increase’. His researches therefore 
lead him to a close study of the problem of the settlement of revenue (his case 
against Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement is fully argued, and he analyses 
with care the heterogeneous class of the Zamindars, the debate about whose 
rights generated so much heat and so little light in England in the later 18th 
century), and to an examination of the history of the Collectors from whom the 
District Officers of the future were to arise and whose work was so vital in the 
success of Indian administration. His study of the administration of Civil 
Justice during this period is dominated by the failure of Cornwallis’s code of 
1793, with its English-inspired attempts to separate completely justice and 
revenue, to assert the supremacy of the judiciary over the executive, and to 
concentrate the administration of justice almost wholly in the hands of English- 
men. Where Criminal Justice is concerned he shows the steady though cautious 
departure from the archaic Muslim towards English legal principles which 
began when Cornwallis introduced the concept of ‘the King’s peace’, and 
of ‘intention’ into criminal trials, and provided for the prosecution and 
conviction of Muslims on the testimony of non-Muslims; a movement which 
gained momentum between 1813 and 1838 in the liberalizing reforms of those 
years. In the enforcement of this law—while approving in general of the work 
of the magistrates—he argues that both the Circuit Courts and the admini- 
stration of the police suffered from ignorance of and a lack of contact with the 
people which arose in consequence of the increasing elimination of Indians 
from judicial activities, and from the divorce of the police from the Zamindars 
and other holders of land. 

In general Dr Misra, while he appreciates the enlightened legal system, the 
equality before the law, and the social and cultural reforms which had their 
roots in English principles, considers those measures to have been the most 
successful which were based on adaptations of the existing Mughal institutions; 
and this not merely because they gave more part to the Indians themselves. ‘The 
reaction under Cornwallis against the general principles which Warren 
Hastings had tried to put into practice, he shows as in many cases misguided 
and unsuccessful, and the criticisms they later incurred from men like Munro 
who had wide experience of Indian conditions, he shows to have been well 
justified. 

On the whole, however, his judgement (like that of other distinguished 
contemporary Indian historians) of the achievements of the Company is 
highly favourable and is expressed in generous terms. Even its trading mono- 
poly, it is argued, was valuable in checking unorganized colonization, and 
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exploitation and excessive proselytizing zeal, and in giving some protection to 
indigenous trades and industries against the first impact of the Industrial 
Revolution. And the vigour and disinterestedness of the administration which 
had been built up by the end of his period is shown as the best introduction to 
independent self-government in the future. 


Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford L. S. SUTHERLAND 


H. S. Ferns. Britain and Argentina in the Nineteenth Century. (Oxford: at The 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xiv + 517. 635.) 


Although Alfred Marshall suggested more than 50 years ago that the study 
of the growth of the British connexion with Argentina would prove fruitful, 
his suggestion had not led to any full-scale study until now. In this study of 
Anglo-Argentine political and economic relations (based primarily on official 
British sources) Dr Ferns successfully shows how Argentina was shaped by 
British influence (mainly economic). He has made an important contribution 
towards remedying the previous neglect of this important connexion, and is to 
be congratulated on a stimulating book, which is written in a lively, pungent, 
and entertaining style without any sacrifice of objectivity. He reveals what a 
rich mine awaits scholars in this part of Latin America, but, like British in- 
vestors, they will not always find pure gold: it may only be depreciated paper 
peso notes of the late 1880’s which were printed in London on the same press 
as Punch! 

After the ill-fated attempts at conquest in the River Plate area at the begin- 
ning of the century, Britain had realized that Argentina was to be treated 
politically as an equal and that zdeally she should not interfere internally, either 
by espousing the cause of any one warring faction or by sending gun-boats to 
enforce commercial and financial obligations, however much British interests 
might clamour for force. The first loan for Argentina, which was raised in 
London in 1824, speedily fell into default and remained so for nearly 40 years, 
whilst Anglo-Argentine trade languished until 1860, so that Woodbine Parish’s 
hopes for the economic development of this vast, fertile, and empty land were 
dashed. In the first half of his study Dr Ferns concentrates on political and 
social factors, shedding much light on Argentine characteristics and on the 
complexity of the political and social relationships within this loose confederacy 
of provinces with one big city, Buenos Aires. He is surely right in stressing 
that, until political life and relationships, and the social structure, had settled, 
there was no basis for economic development to begin or for the accumulative 
process to perpetuate itself. This explains why, despite early hopes, Argentina 
was a late starter in the nineteenth century economic development race. 

From the political struggles the group of conservative landowners (who were 
rich in land, but had extensive mortgage debts fixed in paper currency, not in 
gold) emerged successful. Much of the discussion of the period after 1860 is 
concerned with the economic advance of Argentina under the influence of 
this oligarchy’s relations with the British investor. Dr Ferns rightly emphasizes 
the unusual political arrangements in Argentina — that political power now 
rested in the hands of a debtor class — and herein lay the key to the various 
Argentine economic policies which seemed so alien to British commentators 
imbued with ideas of sound finance. This ruling class, poor in capital and short 
of labour, saw clearly that their main hope for increased wealth lay in coming 
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to an ‘agreement’ with British investors by paying up the old defaulted loan in 
order that John Bull’s pockets might again be tapped, and in encouraging 
immigration, particularly from Italy and Spain. They pressed for railways in 
order that their land values might be enhanced and their primary produce 
become more saleable, but never themselves invested in them on any scale. 
The really great fortunes accrued especially to the landed interest and, on a 
smaller scale, to the investment bankers, to the commercial interests who dealt 
in Argentine trade, and to the suppliers of manufactures: not to the British 
investors whose rewards, despite the outstanding success of a few key British 
enterprises (the Bank of London and River Plate, the Buenos Ayres and Great 
Southern Railway, the Buenos Ayres Tramways) which served to create a 
favourable climate of opinion towards Argentine enterprises, were just suf- 
ficient to induce further investment. 

Dr Ferns presents a vivid description of the decade of rapid expansion after 
1880, culminating in the feverish boom and railway mania which was the 
precursor of the Baring Crisis, and a thorough account of the factors (political, 
as well as economic) which precipitated this crisis, as well as the way in which 
the claims of overseas creditors and Argentine domestic interests were resolved 
after the crash. The land-owning oligarchy, in contrast to the earlier view of 
General Rosas — we stand alone — when confronted with claims for foreign 
debt-service payments, came to terms with the European creditors, for they 
clearly realized that the future growth of their wealth depended on further 
foreign investment, whilst at the same time they had been sufficiently ‘prudent’ 
to ensure that their own debts were in depreciated paper currency; the Nation’s, 
however, were in gold or sterling. Indeed, when reviewing the behaviour of 
this oligarchy, which ensured that others, less wealthy than they, bore as much 
of the burden of readjustment as possible, it is possible to see one historical 
reason why Peron met with such ready acceptance from the ‘shirtless’. 

The account of the Baring Crisis could perhaps be improved by a greater 
stress that it was essentially a crisis of development, aggravated by falling 
primary product prices after 1889 until 1896, and by excessive borrowing 
abroad; a greater use of Argentine statistics (not wholly unreliable) would also 
have helped. The importance of Argentina as a destination of British overseas 
lending in 1888-9 (estimated as taking 40-50 per cent) is, I believe, exaggerated: 
in these years roughly a quarter of overseas issues raised on the London Stock 
Exchange were destined for Argentina. Another minor point concerns the 
collapse of General Roca’s monetary reforms in 1884-5, which was mainly 
caused by internal hoarding of gold, which denuded issuing banks of gold re- 
serves. Although Argentina had a surplus on commodity trade in 1913 (p. 
485), as in most years after 1890, this was not sufficient to enable her to meet 
her invisible payments and foreign debt-service (this latter amounting to 
35 per cent of export values for 1911-14) and thus gave no real guarantee against 
a (smaller) repetition of the events of 18go-r. 

In conclusion, this study makes an important contribution towards our un- 
derstanding of the political and economic factors involved in the growth of 
Argentina in the nineteenth century, and of the part played by Britain. Dr 
Ferns has provided us with much of “The Economic History of Argentina in 
the Nineteenth Century’, and reminds us how complex a process economic 
development really is. 


University of Leicester A, G. Forp 
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Artuur I. BLoomriep. Monetary Policy under the International Gold Standard: 
1880-1914. (New York: Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 1959. Pp. 
62. 50 cents.) 


In this monograph Professor Bloomfield presents a comparative survey of the 
behaviour of the central banks of 14 countries (Sweden, Britain, France, Fin- 
land, Holland, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Russia, Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary, Japan, Italy, Switzerland) in the period 1880-1914, who were all ‘on’ 
some form of gold standard. He investigates their policy objectives and the 
means by which they sought to achieve their ends, and is essentially concerned 
with the short-run consequences of their monetary policies. In this way he 
throws considerable light on one part of the international gold standard before 
1914. It is made clear that the text-book generalizations about monetary 
policies of central banks and their ‘automatic’ conformity to the ‘rules of the 
game’ are wide of the mark. Not only did these central banks operate within 
different legal and institutional structures, but they also exercised considerable 
discretion in the use of various weapons to ensure the maintenance of converti- 
bility (in the pre-1914 sense), which was the prime objective of all of them, 
and to which other objectives were subordinated in the last resort. 

Although a good inverse correlation is discernible between annual move- 
ments in the averages of rediscount rates and reserve ratios for the Banks of 
England, Belgium, Netherlands, Russia, Germany, and Austro-Hungary, 
this relationship is less marked, or even non-existent, for the other central 
banks, whilst considerable (cyclical) parallelism of these rates is found. Indeed, 
the link between changes in reserves and changes in rediscount rates is shown 
to be less close than has often been supposed, some countries preferring other 
devices to check the export of gold (e.g. France and gold premiums), others 
raising their rediscount rates as a defensive reaction, irrespective of the state 
of their reserve ratios. The dangers of generalizing from Bank of England 
experience in an historically unique institutional setting to produce a theoreti- 
cal model of universal applicability are thus revealed. 

Professor Bloomfield submits to statistical examination the usual inter- 
pretation of conformity to the ‘rules of the game’ — that as a central bank’s 
international assets rise or fall, so it should increase or decrease its domestic 
assets to reinforce the effects of international gold movements — and shows that 
more often they moved in opposite directions, so far as annual figures are con- 
cerned, so that legitimate doubt is cast on this doctrine. 

His conclusion that central banks played a more active réle than was previ- 
ously believed in the operation of the gold standard before 1914 with more 
scope for discretionary action than has been allowed, whilst pursuing con- 
vertibility as a dominant objective, is amply based, as is the conclusion that 
the pre-1914 gold standard was far more complex than is generally believed. 
He is not concerned however with the alleged equilibrating effects of monetary 
discipline on the balance of payments via income and price changes, and, 
as he himself admits, we are still left with the puzzle of why the pre-1914 gold 
standard worked so well (assuming that it did work well for other countries 
besides Britain). 

He is to be congratulated on this study of the behaviour of central banks and 
the new light which this comparative approach sheds on their differing re- 
sponses and tactics. However, as he recognizes, many important countries 
are omitted because they did not possess central banks, and it would be ap- 
preciated if he could undertake a similar study of the ways in which converti- 


bility, was preserved by the banking systems of such countries — statistics 
permitting. 
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